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PREFATORY NOTE 


Tas Salvation Army Dictionary of Music does not aim at covering 
the whole field of music. It has little to offer on the historical 
and antiquarian aspects of the subject, and on matters of theory 
it presents only a selection of topics, for it has been compiled 
to mect the special needs of Army Bandsmen and Songsters. 
This aim has therefore determined the character and treatment 
of the articles, and should it aid these comrades to know their 
work better and to become more efficient in doing that work, 
the purpose of the Book will have been achieved although it 
may not meet the demands of the professional musician. 
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A. The name given to the sixth note in the natural scale of ©. It is 
to the note A that String Bands and Orchestras tune, and it is given out 
as a rule by the Oboe, or by the Organ, if there beone. One of the strings 
on all stringed instruments is tuned to A. The 2nd string on the Violin 
and Mandoline (counting from right to left, from the front view of such 
instrumenrs) is so tuned; also the Ist on the Viola and Violoncello, and 
generally the 8rd on the Contra, or Double-Bass. On the five-stringed Banjo 
it is the 5th, or lowest string, that is tuned to A, although in some cases this 
string is taken down to G, a note lower. 

Abbreviations. For the convenience of the singer or player, as well 
as the composer, in music it is customary to use signs when repetitions of 
notes and chords occur, so saving space, or making a passage thereby easier 
to read quickly. The greatest number of such abbreviations occur in 
connection with reiterated notes and repetitions of a figure or a chord, The 
following are illustrations of those which are of most common use :— 


Written. 
L 


Ê a Oo z 2. PECETI oe 
cae aati pe 


To save the repetition of the same note, as in 1 and 2, ib will be seen that 
one note only is given of the value of all the notes required, and one or more 
lines drawn through its stem, to indicate the time of the parts into which 
the note is to be divided in performance, one line meaning quavers, or 
eighth notes, two lines semi-quavers, or sixteenth notes, and so on, Where 
a figure is to be repeated, as in 6, one or more lines follow as often as the 
fizure is to be given, one line if the figure is built up of quavers, two if of 
semi-quavers, and so on. In 7 there is what is called a tvemrio form of a 
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chord, or an alternation of notes that enter into its structure. In $ there 
shown how the repetition of a whole bar is indicated. The repetition of a 
whole bar or passage is sometimes indicated by being enclosed within a pair 
of double bars with dots attached, thus |j: p Where in succession a 


number of rest bars occur for any one singer or player, the following are 
the ways by which the writing out the bars in full is obviated— 


2 bars rest. 3 ditto. 4 ditto. 5 ditto. 6 ditto. 7 ditto. 8 ditto, 


Ascelerande. (Italian.) Pronounced--*dtchel*airansdoa, Gradually 
quickoning the time. 

Accent, The comparative prominence given to notes by the stress put 
into their rendering. Music requires the periodic return of such points of 
stress, and the bars drawn through the Stave always precede the note on 
which the main accent falls. The time in each bar is really divided into 
ons of equal value to be distinguished by being accented or unaccented. 
rding to the manner of grouping these accented and unaccented parts, 
net kinds of bars are obtained. Each piece or at least each independent 
portion of a piece is built up of bars of the same pattern so far as the 
grouping of these strong and weak parts are concerned. This unity of 
pattern gives what is called the tine of the piece (see Tom and Tne 
Beside the periodic or natural accent, unexpected and exceptional 
ecents are of frequent occurrence, as where special force is indicated by sf, 
fz, f or ff being attached to a note or chord, or such a sign as :- or A. 

Such signs at times mark exceptional emphasis on a strong part of the bar, 
but they often occur on a weak part, and by raising it into unexpected 
prominence, a disturbance is set up for the time being in the normal flow 
of the musio. This often proves very attractive, and ‘creates new interest. 
Hometimes this raising into prominence of the weak parts of bars is indicated 
by the exceptional way notes are grouped, as by the joining of stems or being 
united by slurs or phrase marks. Ib must be understood to be a rule, that 
the Ist note of every group, figure or phrase, is to be accented whether 
occupying an accented part of a bar or otherwise. The longest note in a 
bar also demands an accent, and any special chromatic note or t chord as well 
a3 where Suspensions and Syncopations are introduced in the harmony. 

Acciaccatura, (Italian) Pronounced--Atchiak*katoora, From a word 
meaning to crush, to pound. The name is given to a sort of grace note, 
an embellishment peculiar to keyboard instruments. The note appears thus 
* in small type, and is attached to a note one degree above it, ‘The effect 
intended is gained by striking both notes at the same time, releasing at once, 
however, the lower one, so that the upper only continues to sound. The 
name is sometimes used for avother and an allied kind of grace note (see 
ÅPPOGGIATURA). 

Accidentals. The a Onie are the signs so nameđd—ġ (sharp), b 
(flat), x (double sharp), 2 (double fiat), and { (natural). Excepting the 
last, these signs are used before notes when the sound required is a half 
oy a whole tone above the natural note of the same name. The natural is 
used before a note to cancel a sharp or flat which has been used previously 


* Norr,---Heve, and elsewh 


in similar places, the dot indicates that an accent falls on 
the syllable that goes before ii 
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in the same bar before a noto of the same name, The combination h 
d G2 is used when a double sharp is to be brought back to a single sharp, 
or a double flat to a single flat. All sharps or flats required for any particular 
scale are grouped at the beginning of a piece, and form Ker SIGNATURES. 
In tho strict sense, therefore, accidentals indicate notes foreign to the key, 
and therefore needing to be indicated. An accidental has application only in 
the bar in which it occurs, and only to the note before which it stands, aud 
any others of the ssme name in the remaining part of the bar, When an 
accidental stands before the last note of one bar, and the same note cccurs 
as the Ist in the next bar, the accidental is considered by a good number of 
theorists to apply to the latter as well as to the former note. Anyhow, if 
the latter of the two notes is not to be affected by the accidental, for the 
sake of avoiding any doubt on the matter, a Ẹ is put before the second note- 
In the case of a change of Krr Sicxarure the siga # is repeated as many 
times as is needed to cancel the sharps or flats of the preceding SIGNATURE, 
which are not required in the new one. Where the sharps or flats of the 
preceding Sicnavunn are likewise required in the new one, all of them are 
repeated with the extra sharps or fats to complete the latter, 

Accompaniment. This term is used for one or more parts of secondary 
importance In a piece, the office of which is to fill in the harmonic or rhythmic 
design, or to support the one or more parts in which the main interest is 
centred. Some instruments are of such a nature that almost always when used. 
in a Band or Orchestra, the part allotted them is of the character of an 
accompaniment, the meaning and value of the part being almost entirely due 
to the accessory effect they secure for the chief parts, where greater interest 
and a more striking individuality are displayed. Accompaniment, whether 
rendered by one or more instruments or voices, must always be made in volume 
of tone, speed, style and general treatment truly subordinate to the part or 
parts entrusted with the principal share of the wusic. This is also true of a 
whole Band when playing as an accompaniment for congregational singing. Tb 
is evident that the proper rendering of accompaniment demands a considerable 
measure of self-eifacement, for its purpose will be quite destroyed if the zender- 
ing is marked by such self-assertion and obtrusiveness as diverts the attention 
from the main part of the music to merely subordinate and quite secondary 
details in the arrangement. 

Accordion. A portable instrument, invented at Vienna by Damian, 
in 1829. The instrament consists of a pair of hand-bellows, to one side of 
which is affixed a key-board, varying according to the size of the instrument, 
from a few up to as many as fifty keys. The sounds are produced by wind 
passing through valves, operated upon'by the keys, to free metal reeds. The 
left hand works the bellows, and the right hand the keys. On the lower side 
of the bellows are two keys which, when pressed, allow wind to pass to several 
reeds at once, so as to produce a chord as accompaniment to the melody played 
by the right hand, one key producing a tonic, and the other a dominant harmony. 
Only one scale is possible on the instrament, and so its musical value is small. 
It is a development of the mouth-organ. 

Acoustics. Pronounced akow'stiks. The science of hearing and scund. 
Sound is the effect on our ears of certaiu forms of vibrations of bodies, which 
may be solid, liquid or gaseous. Musical sound is the result of regular, noise 
of irregular vibration. Musical sounds differ in loudness, pitch and quality, or 
timbre. Loudness depends on the greater or less energy by which the sound is 
produced, so that loudness of sound is represented by the amplitude of the 
vibrations causing it. The nature and density of the body transmitting the 
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sound affects the loudness, and also the presence of bodies capable of reinforcing 
the sound by responding to the vibrations set up by the source from which the 
sound originates. Pitch depends on the number of vibrations that a sounding body 
makes in each second of time, the fewer the vibrations the lower the note, and 
the greater the number the higher the pitch. A musical sound is always a 
compound sound, its vibrations bemg more or less complicated, and so, besides 
the fundamental note, a series of other notes, called harmonies, are also heard. 
The quality or timbre of a sound depends upon the greater or less number and 
degree of the harmonics attending the fundamental note, These are but a few 
of the subjects yet such as are representa‘ive of those dealt with in acoustics. 

Adagio (Ital.) Pronounced Adaajioa. Very slow and expressive. The 
term is also used as a name for a whole movement or a distinct part of a 
composition, in which the main features are slowness of tempo and a soft, 
tender character in the musical ideas employed in its construction. 

Ad libitum. (Latin.) Often contracted to ad. lib. At the will or pleasure 
of the performer as to time and expression. 

Affettuoso (Ital.) Pronounced 4fet-too-oa:soa, With tenderness and 

athos. 

2 After-beat notes. Very often in Band music the inner instruments, 
as Tenors and Buritones, have accompaniments possessing as the main features 
detached notes on the weak parts of the bar, or on the second half of every 
beat. These notes have a sort of echoing effect, or, to put it in another aspect, 
as if they rebounded with an elastic movement from the parts that fall on 
the main portions of the bar. Neatness and precision, and only moderate 
force should mark the rendering of such notes. Young and careless players 
are apt to hurry parts of this character, as well as to produce a poor tone and 
one too loud. 

Agitato, (Ital.) Pronounced Aj-itawioa. With agitation. 

Ar, In general this word means such music as is satisfactory apart from 
harmony. In common language it means tune or melody. ‘The greater 
portion of music is, however, a conjunction of melody and harmony, the first 
being allotted io the chief voice or instrument, or such as are said to sing or 
play the leading part. The air is, of course, the most important part of most 
compositions, and all other parts should be made subordinate in style of 
rendering. Although it is usual to place the air in the highest part, this is 
not a necessity, for at times it can be allotted to a middle or lower part with 
good effect, a what is called a Bass Solo of a March, and when in a selection 
a solo is entrusted to the Trombone or Euphonium. It must be understood, 
therefore, that a part to which the air is entrusted is that whish should have 
most prominence, and all else is to be considered as but of a subordinate 
character, and treated accordingly in performance. 

(Ital.) At, by, to —as al Fine—to tho end, 

Alla, Ali’. (Ital) “Abt the” or “in the style of ”—as alla marcia—in 
march time. 

Alla breve, (Italian.) Alaa brewai. In ancient music a species of 
time in which every bar contained a breve, a note written = or jm! ,and 
equal in value to 2 semibreves, 4 minims, 8 crotchets, etc. The minim was 
taken as the unit of measurement, as the crotchet is in ordinary common time. 
Modern alla breve time differs from common time by the counting or beating 
being 2 minims to each bar, and not 4 crotchets, and is really a quick common 
time. The time signature used is (?- 


Alla cappella. (Ital) Alaa kapellaa, In the church style, 
Al segno. (Ital.) Al sai-nyoa. To the sign, indicating the point to which 
a return has to be made, and which is marked by X. 
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Allegretto. (Ital) Allegraittoa. Cheerful, but not so quick as Allegro. 

Allegro. (Ital) Alleg'roa. Quick, lively. 

Ait, (Ital) The notes in the octave from G above the treble stave are 
said to be in alt, and those in the next octave in altissimo, 

Althorn. A name sometimes used for the Tenor Horn. 

Aito. The part next below the melody in the usual form in which four 
part harmony is written; the term is also applied to a voice or an instrument 
to which such a part is allotted in a vocal or instrumental arrangement. Alto is 
also the Italian name for the Tenor Violin or Viola. 

Alto Clef. This is placed on the 3rd line of the stave, and its form is 
sok = The clef line is that of middle G, so that the names of the notes 
P on the five lines are F, A, C, E and G, the F and A lines being 

o the 4th and 5th of the Bass Stave, while the E and G are the Ist 
and 2nd of the Treble Stave. The notes in the four spaces are G, B, D and F. 

American Organ. In this instrument the sounds are produced by the 
vibration of free reeds. In general construction it is similar to the Harmonium, 
but thero are some important differences. The reeds are considerably smaller 
than in the Harmonium, and are more curved and twisted, and a wider space is 
left at the side of the reeds for them to vibrate, which secures a tone more 
uniform in power, with a less marked effect when the expression stop is used. 
The curvature of the reeds secures a softer tone, In the Harmonium the wind 
is forced outward through the reeds, but in the American Organ, by reversing 
the action of the bellows, the wind is drawn inward through the reeds. The 
blowing is easier than in the Harmonium, the tone is softer and more organlike 
in quality, but the power of expression is less, and there is less variety of tone. 
The instrument is particularly suited for sacred musio. 

The principle of the instrument was discovered about 1835 in Paris, by a 
workman of Mr, Alexandre, the celebrated French harmonium maker. Because 
of the limited power of expression the principle of construction allowed, the 
French maker put little oè upon the discovery. The workman subsequently 
went to America, where his invention found greater favour. Several improve- 
ments were made, and about 1660 the American Organ, in its main features 
much as we have it at the present day, was put upon the market by the 
celebrated firm of Mason and Hamlin, of Boston. Other good makers have 
since then taken their places as competitors with this the oldest, and by many 
still thought to be the best, firm making a speciality of the American Organ. 

Analysis, This term means an intellectual treatment of a piece of music 
for the purpose of making a statement as to the features of its melody, harmony 
and form, as well as the methods adopted by the composer in dealing with his 
materials, The enjoyment of music fortunately does not rest upon the ability 
to make an analysis of it, but the enjoyment is deepened and widened by being 
able to bring one’s intellect into operation to see how the composer obtains those 
emotional and artistic results which form his primary purpose. Al good music 
perfectly satisfies the intellect when it is made the subject of study, and every 
true musician will seek not only to feel the charm of music, but also to understand 
it, so as to be able to point oub the particular musical ideas used in any composi- 
tion, the treatment of the same, and the general form of the whole. Analysis 
will be seen to be, therefore, the outcome of the study of musical theory in its 
fullest sense. 

Andante. (Ital) 4Andantai, An easy and rather slow pace. 


words, give an as a im far, ai as a in 


Norn.—In the pronunciations given of It 
fate, i as ec, oaas o in note, and coas in loot, 
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Andantino. (Ital) Andantee-noa. It really means a little slower than 
Andante, but many composers use it as meaning a pace somewhat quicker. If 
no metronome mark is given, the style of the piece is that which must determine 
in what sense to take the use of the term. 

Animato. (Ital) Anima'toa. With animation. 

_ Anticipation. A word used in Harmony for a note of a chord which is 
introduced before the rest of the chord appears, and so earlier than its 
harmonic significance demands, All anticipations are therefore more or less 
discordant, or at least disturbing, and their significance is not clear till the 
otber notes of the chord are given. 

In the first example the note marked * is the Tonic brought in upon the 
Dominant chord, so anticipating the Tonic chord by an eighth note. In the 
second example the C is brought in on the Ist inversion of the Tonic chord, 
but it belongs to the $ on Ep: the B? brought in on the F chord is an 
anticipation of the closing Tonic chord, as in the first exemple. 

L S. Baon. 


A or Al Piacere. (Ital.) Aa or Al Pyaachairai. At the pleasure of the 
performer ; a slackening of speed is almost always implied. 

Appassionato. (Ital.) Appasvsiounaatoa, Fervid, impassioned. 

Appoggiatura, (Ital.) Appod-jicatoorraa, Trom a word meaning to 
lean upon. The term is that which is applied to the most important of melodic 
ornaments. It consists in suspending or delaying a note of the melody by 
placing a note before it, usually in smaller type, and from which its time is 
deducted. There is the long and the short appoggiatura, the latter being 
marked by a stroke through the stem. In this case the note is given so quickly 
as to cause an almost imperceptible shortening of the time of the principal 
note, and the accent is given to the latter. The word acciacatura is often given 
to this kind of musical ornament, With the long appoggiatura, however, the 
accent is given to the small note, and a fixed amount of tame for it is deducted 
from the principal note, according to the following rules:—(1) When it is 
possible to divide the principal note into two equal parts, the appoggiatura 
takes half. (2) When the principal note is dotted, the appoggiatura takes 
two-thirds, and the principal note one. (3) If the principal note is tied to 
another shorter note, the appoggiatura takes the whole. 

In the case ofa chord, the appoggiatura affects only the particular note to 
which it is attached, and no deduction of time must be made from the other 
notes of the chord. 


Appocaisrurs, Tae Lone APPOCCIATURA. 
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Arco. (Ital) Aarkoa. Bow. The term is used in music for the Violin 
disse of instruments after a passage where the strings have been set in vibration 
by plucking (see Pizzicato), and it indicates a return to the use of the bow 
upon the strings, 

Arpeggio. (Ital) Aarped'jioa. From Arpa—the harp. The term means 
to play like a harpist, by the breaking or spreading of a chord, instead of 
sounding all the notes at the same time. The spreading of the chord must not, 
as a rule, start earlier than would be the striking of the full chord, and on 
key-board instruments each note when struck should be sustained, 


Wriiten. Engiek: 


emo suck Bauro ara of frequent occurrence, 

Arrangement. The re-writing and adapting of music for voices or instru- 
ments other than those which were originally intended in the first form of the 
piece. It is a sort of translation, for the nature, range, and peculiar features of 
a voice or instrument produce, as it were, certain idioms, aptitudes and 
limitations in its language, and skill and experience are essential in arranging 
for it a piece of music that was originally written for a voice or instrument of 
another kind. A keen insight and a sound judgment, as well as technical 
knowledge, are wanted for suce 5 
when arranged in any but the o: ginal form, but ‘others gain nai 
and new aspects by the treatment, as a song or a piano piece being arranged for 
a Brass Band, when by a judicious treatment points are brought out in the 
melody or harmony, aided by accessory features, which could not to an equal 
extent arrest attention in the original, 

The word is sometimes used for the treatment of the ideas in a pi 
its original form, as when referring to the taste or otherwise displayed by a 
composer in the handling of his materials. 

Articulation. In music as in speech, this term means distinct utteran 
such as is gained by the precision with which the mechanism of round p 
duction is managed. Tn singing and in playing the aim should be to produce 
the sound naturally, clearly and intelligibly, leaving the hearer in no doubt as 
to what is intended, and quite satisfied as to the manner in which the intentit 
has been carried out. The proper use of the tongue is the chief thing in artic 
lation, and this is a matter that some Bandsmen are v low to learn, 2 
separate note not under a slur, and the first note of each slurred group, should 
be delivered from the tip of fhe tongue. A flattened or rigid tongue is sure 
to prevent a right production of the notes. Such a process makes the tone 
uncertain, poor in quality, and lifeless. Articulation is of the greatest impo 
tance in accompaniments, but in these, faults are often met with in this 
direction, so that the inner parts sound thick and blurred, as if a fog had 
settled down upon the music, 

Assai, (Ital) sscaree. Very, as Allegro assai —very quick. 

A tempo. (Ital.) da tempo. In time, a return to the origins). pace 
ufter a change of speed. 
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Pip tempo giusto. (Ital) Aa tempoa joos'ioa, In strict and equal 
ime. 

Attack, Decision and spirit in beginning a phrase or passage. This is 
one of the chief characteristics of a good performance. It implies alertness in 
all taking part, and of course complete readiness as to music, porition, holding 
of instraments, and watchfulness for the signal for starting, as well as the 
Jeader’s subsequent movements as to speed and degrees of force. 

Augmentation, The re-appearance of a musical idea in notes of double 
the original value, or moro. 

Augmented Interval, An inter 
perfect or major interval of the same name, 


larger by a semitone than a 


Unison, 
Per. Aug. 
S es 


Auto-Hanp. A portable string instrument designed to gained harp effects 
by mechanical means. The strings are stretched over the hollow, shallow body 
of the instrument, and over them somewhere about the centre, moveable bars 
extend from side to side, and to the under portion of these dampers are 
attached. The bars are held up from the strings by springs, but each one when 
pressed down by one of the fingers of the right hand, damps all strings except 
those which make a particular chord, and only these sound when the thumb of 
the right sweeps over the strings, having fitted on it for the purpose a circular 
piece of tortoise-shell or thin metal that has a projecting point which 
brought into contact with the strings. According to the number of the bars are 
the separate chords obtainable from the instrument. For melodic purposes, a 
spiral piece of metal is fitted on the first finger, a point projecting beyond the 
top of the finger, and by this those strings are plucked in succession which are 
required for the rendering of the melody chosen for performance. By the 
sweep of the thumb a chord here and there can be added to the air, but only 
skilful players can do this effectively. It is much easier to obtain by the use of 
the bars and the sweep of the thumb across the strings a harmonic accom- 
panimont to the aix as given by 2 singer or another instrament, 

Auxiliary Note. In harmony the name of a note foreign to a chord, 
introduced before oy after an essential note, and moving to or from it by a step 
of a second. It differs from a passing note by not filling up the interval 
between an essential note and another one of the same chord. 


B. 


B. The seventh note of the natural scale of O, called Bi in Italian and 
French, and H in German, B being the name given to our B?. B? is the key 
of one kind of Clarinet, and it is also the key of most of the instrumeuts used 
in Brass Bands. 

Balance. TI 
ments necessary to g 
style of rendering of each performer, as to allow of each vocal or ins 
part having its due share of attention, and no more. Many cir s arise 
in one way and another to prevent an ideal condition being realised in most 
Singing Brigades and Bands, but every leader should study to get such a 
number of singers and players as will allow of the harmony being satisfa y 


term refers either to a due number of voices or instru. 
ive prominence to each part of a composition, or to the 
rumental 
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from an artistic standpoint; and he should insist upon every performer singing 
or playing with no more and no less volume of tone, assertiveness of rendering, 
as well as individuality of style, than his or her part demands. Such training 
is one of the main tasks of a leader, and it is of the utmost importance. 
Having got the right number of performers on each part, the leader will then 
need to study each composition in order to see where the music requires a solid 
body of tone, and where in other places this or that part should rise or recede 
from assertiveness, volume of tone, or special style of performance. As voices 
vary so much, it is almost impossible to give in figures what will secure a 
balance in a Singing Brigade, but with a Band the task is easier, and the 
followiag table will be of service in this matter 


Tare ov tae Composttioy or Briss Banps rRos 10 to 30 1s. 
TEF 1 

h ue 33833 4444 555 6 a 
2nd BD Liiee2e3 2222 3 
let Tenor F TiiVarias 228 2 2 
ME ye, Binn ZL ALPEP PLL Le ee 22 
ist Baritone BD LLLP LT AP Tia LETS $2 Bg. 
i BD PPaLpaapitipad 1244 
nbone BA. PTLADE LR aE Se Lae o 
VELIPL ia TEN 

Cit DT pees Tigi 

LPT DRLPELP ALL bias a223 

T ILILILTj LLA EE 

L1G eee eega Pa vege EEE 

Contra Bass Bb iD LEDS ie ea 
Monstre ,, BD... 1 iiil 
Total Number « 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 2 7 232339 


Band. Any combination of musical instruments that can be employed 
together with satisfactory results. Special terms are used according to the 
character of instruments employed, as, Brass Baxp, ove consistiug of Brass 
instruments; Same Bayp, one in which String instruments predominate ; 
Rre Baxp, one in which wood wind instrament: the Clarinet, Bassoon, 
cte., are used; Minitary Basn, one in which there is such a mixture of Brass 
and Reed instruments as finds favour in connection with the military 
service. Then there are Dres-axp-Vire, Coxcunerya, TWIREL and Grrrmar 
Bands. Percussion instruments, as Drams, Cymbals, ete., are considered 
accessories in all these Bands, 

Band Book. The old Band Book was issued by Headquarters in 
1ss4. It contai Aty-cight of the congregational tunes most in use in The 
Army at that time, and the Book was The Army's first real success in 
meeting its own needs in the direction of Band Music. The new 
Band Book appeared in November, 1900, and contains 3 tunes for 
congregational use. It has met with great favour throughout The Army, 
and meets a long felt need among Army Bands, providing in a handy form 
and in a suitable arrangement almost all the tunes an Army Band can ever 
requiro for accompanying singing, No Book of music in The Army has 
secured so large and so quick a sale as this one, 

Band Journal. The Arny’s first effort to provide music for its Bands 
took the form of stiit cards, issued at 6d. each, and at irregular intervals. The 
iirst appeared in July, 1882, and the second and third in September of that year 
‘The seventh and last of the series appeared in March, 1883. The cards did not 
prove tobe a success, After some delay, many importantevents happening in the 
interval which were to affect the whole of the future of Army music, another 
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and more successful effort was made by issuing the first number of the present 
Band Journal, in August, 1854. Likes the Cards, the numbers of the Band 
Journal first appeared at irregular intervals, No.2. did not appear, for justance, 
till November, 1884, but by January, 1885, seven numbers had appeared, and a 
growing demand was the result of the favour the early issues secured. The 
Journal was then issued on thin white paper, printed on one side only. When 
its suecess was established, as proved by thesales, the Journal appeared regularly 
on the first of each month. Improvements were made from time to time, 
as by using waterproof paper, and by printing on both sides of the sheet, while 
the actual development of Army Bands allowed of great improvements being made 
in the nature of the music itself. The Journal wasissued quarterly from March, 
1897, and was enlarged to four sheets of music, the numbers contained in the first 
of this new form of issue were 331-334. It is now eighteen years since the Band 
Journal was started, and over 400 numbers have appeared. The following is a 
table of special issues :-— 


J i i | 
| Numbor. Date, Title. | Number. | Date. 


290... Judy, 1895 | Harvest No. ad 
©! Feb., 1896 oo auf 2 
Feb., 1593 


Band Festival No. 
Bandmasters’ No, 
Bapdin'st'r. 
Christmas 


..| Tune, 1892 

| Sept, 194 

Sept, 1990 

+ June, 
M 


History of the Army ~. 
Indian Med No.1. 


1591 
1596 


1893 


at: 
Exhibition No. 
Old Favourites No. . 
Old Song Memories 
Prayer Meeting No. . 
Special Occasions — ... 
Songs of Ireland 
Yoyare to Heaven 
Welsh Hymns 


pho, 
ty, 


Z Ja 


165 


Harvest n 


Bands, History of Army. It was in 1878, and at Salisbury, that the 
first Band of The Army came into existence. It consisted of but four instruments, 
played by a father—-the late Bandmaster C. Fry, now in Heaven—and his three 
boy They used two cornets, one slide trombone, and one euphonium, This 
band, took part in the work of the local Corps, but its chief duty was to attend 
The General's Councils of War in different parts of the country, as well as to 
ussist at the opening of lerge halls for Army work. How strange it seems that 
from that Band of four there have sprung such mighty results. From that 
Band of four players has sprung the vast host of some 15,000 Salvation Army 
Bandsmen, in all parts of the world The whole history of music has nothing 
like this to show in tho rapid spread of instrumental music among the people, 
and it has been a development which has not been without a heavy cost, for 
some £50,000 must have been expended, gained mainly from the people them- 
selves, for the equipment of our Bands. The progress of the first Band, though 
such a small one, soon impressed ‘The General as to the force bands could be 
in furthering the work of the Army. ‘The success attained in heading a march, 
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in guiding the singing of a large congregation, and in quieting a noisy crowd, 
was so atbractive as to rouse the hope that every Corps would in time have its 
own Band. The first Order on Bands appeared in the War Cry, dated March 
27th, 1880. It ran as foliows:— 


TRUMENTS. 


MUSICAL IN 


By tun GENERI. 


Psalm xevili G: “ With trumpets and sound of cornet, ni uke, ” ete, a 
3% Prai: e Him with the timbrel,” ete. Isaiah xxxviii. %9; “The Lord was į 
therefore we ‘will siug my songs to the stringed 


s, duving the preat Welsh and Cornish Councils, and pefore that 
at Bi mouth, Nottingham, and elsewhere, we have proved the great 
of musical instruments in attracting crowds to our open-air and indoor 
meetings, We do here express our desire thai as many of our officers and soldiers 
generally, male and female, as have the ability for so doing, shall learn to play 
gu some instrument. And as in many Iustanees the obtaining of an fnstrumiens 
isa difficulty, we shall be glad if any friends who may have such instruments 
lying idle will consecrate them to this service, and send them to Headquarters. 
‘This includes violins, bass viols, concertinas, coracts, or any brass instruments, 
drums, or anything else that wil) make a pleasant sound for the Lord. 


ae 


| Headquarters: 
Í 272, Whitechapel Road, Loudon, E. 


This order had the effect of stirring up the wholo country with respect to 
Bands. Here and there, efforts were made without delay ; every instrument that 
was available was pressed into service, forming, in some cases, peculiar 
mixtures that certainly would not commend themselves to a trained 
Bandsman of the present day. Violins, flutes, banjoes, guitars, concertinas, as 
well as various forms of brass and reed instruments were brought together. 
A joyful noise was attained, if the charms of harmony were absent on such 
occasions. Such instruments were not confined to indoor meetings, but they 
were all likewise used to head the processions. Of course there was no music 
to play from, and every man did very much es his fancy led him, with what 
results the imagination of the musical will scarcely dare to seek to realise, 
This state of things could not but be preliminary, It soon became evident 
to most, anyway, that a selection of instruments was desirable. and some 
method adopted in the use of them. The general superiority of brass 
instruments for Salvation Army use became apparent, and so efforts te form 
Brass Bands soon absorbed most of the musical talent in the indwidual Corps. 
Northwich was the frst Corps to possess a Band of its own, for by the 
summer of 1830 it could boast of fourteen instrumentalists, and there was 
drawn up a set of Band Rules also, so that it can be seen that this 
Band was formed on right lines, and must have been a great achievement 
in The Army at that ‘time. Other Bands, which have since become 
famous, soon took their place as part of the Corps’ machinery to which 
they were attached, and in their turn started more on the same 
track. Carlisle rose to a remarkable state of efficiency. By the beginning 
of 1881 it had one of the largest and best Bands in The Army, and 
long held the place, in fact, as The Army’s best Band. At other places 
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musical matters were, however, in a very primitive state, as at Bradford, for 
instance, where at this period the Band consisted of two violins, one banjo, 
and one brass whistle; while at Mexborough, the make up of the Band was 
as follows:—-One violin, one flute, a bell, and a huntsman’s horn, At 
Bristol, the only instrument so far in use was a cornet, played by a good 
performer who had just got saved. At Grimsby, the march was headed by 
four violins and a piceolo. A far better state of musical matters was to be 
seen at Portsmouth, under the leadership of our old veteran, Adjutant V. Case, 
for he managed in a short time to raise a large and good Band at 
this place, as at other Corps at which he was subsequently stationed. 
The General’s second Order on Bands appeared in the War Cry, dated 
February 24th, 1881, and this was very important for it contained the first 
Band Rules sent forth from Headquarters. These rules still form the 
foundation of the present Band Regulations! The year 1851 was a striking 
one for the musical progress of The Army, for many of The Armiy’s best 
Bands to-day were started then. In the summer of that year the Band at 
Portsmouth numbered twenty-one, and at Hull, Spennymoor, Leicester, Bristol, 
Grimsby, and Attercliffe some most satisfactory results were soon attained. 
The first chief task of the Musical Department was the preparing the old 
Band Book of eighty-eight tunes, which has had a very large sale. It was 
published in November of 1884. In August of the same year the present 
Band Journal was established, although at that period it only appeared at 
irregular intervals, and, at length after no little doubt as to what the effect 
would be, the Order appeared in the War Cry of May, 1885, that only musie 
issued by Headquarters was to be used by Army Bands. For a little while 
a cloud hereand there arose over our Bands, but to-day the sky is quite clear, 
and all see that this order was a wise and necessary one, that the playing of the 
Bands should be such as to meet Salvation Army needs. ‘The character of 
the music which has been supplied in The Army Journals has won the respect 
of The Bands, and almost thronghont their ranks complete satisfaction is 
found. It was in the Spring of 1887 that the Household ‘Troops’ Band was 
formed, and this Band renthed the highest pitch of excellence so far attained 
in The Army. Its splendid playing did much to show the quality of 
Salvation Army music acd to establish the Band Journal in geveral favour, 
while the playing in itself became a model that has influenced the whole of 
Army Bands. In December of 1890, the well-known “101” Band was 
formed, and a long run of success has attended it. The Trade Headquarters’ 
Band was formed in February, 1895. To follow the rise and progress of each 
of our best Bands would be too long a task, although much that is interesting 
could be gathered. We look with wonder on what has been done. We see 
the hand of God in the marvellous growth of Bands in whose ranks are 
some 15,000 Bandsmen, young, healthy, intelligent, active and solf-sacrificing 
in a manner_as cannot be surpassed anywhere. Thero was a time when the 
outside world, and with some little reason, found fault with and made ridicule 
of Army Bands, but such things are almost entirely out of date. Our Band: 
in balance, in tone, in execution, in discipline, in hard work, are such as not 
only to demand the respect of outsiders, but they are gaining that respect 
and arousing wonder as to what the next sixteen years will have to show if so 
much has been done in the past under so many disadvantages. 


Banjo. An instrument of the Guitar kind. America seems to be the place 
of its origin, or at least of its present form. The body of the instrument is made 
of a hoop, over one side of which parchment is stretched until it is sufficiently 
stiff to procure resonance when the strings are plucked by the fingers. The 
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gs are fastened at the lower ond of the hoop, and runover and at aliitledistance 
ove the parchment, along the finger board at the front of the long neck of the 
strument, to the head, where they are attached to pegs or screws, by means of 
which the strings are tightened to produce notes of agiven pitch. Thechanterelle 
or melody string, also called the thumbstring, isan exception to the other strings 
by being attıched to a peg placed abouthalf way up the neck, and not at the head 
of the instrument. This is tuned to the highest note, and is placed next to the 
string tuned to the lowest note, and in this arrangement the Banjo differs from 
all other instruments of the samefamiiy. Banjoes differ as to the number of 
rings they possess, some having five, others six, seven or nine, in the latter case 
ere are three thumbstrings ‘The icllowing are the notes in the treble stave 
to which the strings are tuned, but as the Guitar the actual pitch is to be 
understood as an octave lower. 


6 ditto, 9 ditto, 


Bar. A vertical line drawn through the stave to divide the music into equal 
portions as to time, and to indicate the place of the periodic accent by which 
in performance the music is made to move in equal rhythmic divisions. The 
first note immediately after the bar is the accented note. The word bar is 
sometimes used to mean the actual amount of music between one bar line and 
the next, but Mrasuns is the more appropriate word to use in such a case. The 
employment of the bar dates from about the beginning of the 16th century. 
In modern music its use is almost universal, but in certain passages, as in what 
is called a Caprnzs, the music is vot of such a measured character as to allow 
of it being divided into definite portions by the bar, so that the notes are given in 
an unbroken succession, apart from any consideration of the time value of the 
ordinary measure of the piece. An approximate marking of the relative value 
of the notes must be preserved, however, even in such a passage, although the 
performer is left to his own discretion as to speed and style. 


Baritone. The name usually given to the Saxhorn in Bb, which has the 
same range as the Euphonium, but which differs from the latter in having a 
smaller volume of tone, because of the bore (the size of the tubing) being 
on a lesser scale. It is an important instrument in Brass Bands, and often has 
the gir, as well as ornamental work requiring some amount of skill, allotted to 
it in the music. 


Bass. The lowest part of a compésition written in harmony, and also the 
male voice and any kind of instrument that renders such a part isso named. A 
Bass part is responsible for supplying the roots or fundamental notes of chords, 
without which the harmony would be incomplete and ineffective. On this 
account the Bass part possesses an individuality that is well defined, and such 
as most people easily recognise. The main chords in each key are the 
Tonto, Suppomtxant and Dowuvant, and consequently the chief notes falling to 
the Bass part are the roots of these chords, as, for example, in the ey of C— 
Key ©. fa —] s :—ļa:— |] I? ordinary music these intervals, either in this 

fig | etai- |] plein form or one more or leew elaborated, willbe 
found to be the main material given in the Bass 
part. Thefollowingare a few of many ornamental 
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forms of these progressions Ja wim. fsck f'g lit slds imd || 
that are to be met with, ; 
and which will illustrate 
the fact that movement in “* = 
the Bass part is almost 
always a jilling in between 
one root of a chord and 


another 
—_— 


Bass-Bar The? : = 
name of an oblong piece of on is; 
wood found in all instru- 
ments of the Violin famil: 
fixed lengthwise inside the 
belly in the same direction 8. 
as the strings. It is = 
fixed below the lowest 
string, and its purpose is to act as a supporting beam for strengthening 
the belly against the pressure of the left foot of the bridge, as the sound 
post takes that of the right foot. The need of such support will be seen by 
the fact that in the Violin, for instance, when the strings are turned up to 
concert pitch there is a resulting tension equal to a weight of 801b. 


Bass Clarinet. A comparatively modern instrument, the largest of 
the Clarinet family, pitched in B or A, the former being the one most used. 
It sounds an octave lower than the ordinary B clarinet. The clarinet quality 


cf tone is not so marked as in the smaller members of the group, but resembles 
an organ pipe of Bourdon tone. 


Bass Clef. This is placed on the 4th line of the stave, and is called the 
F clef, the sign really being a modification of the lester F as used centuries ago 
before the invention of printing, 
The following illustration gives the 
clef, and the names of the notes on - 
the lines and in the spaces of the G BDFA AcE sa 
stave in which itis used, 


Bass Drum, The largest form of the Drum is so called. It is 
not tuned to produce a sound of any definite pitch, but the parchment 
heads are stretched to that extent as will allow of the greatest resonance 
being gained from the instrument when struck. When the heads are 
insufficiently stretched the tone becomes flabby and dull; when the 
tension is too great, a hard tone, of short duration, is the result, resembling the 
striking of a board. Music for the Bass Drum is written in the Bass clef, and 
C in the second space is the note usually given although,as the Drum has no 
definite pitch, any other note would doas well. 


Bass Solo, The name given to that portion of many marches where 
a melody is played by the Bass instruments, while the higher instruments, as 
Cornets and Tenor Horns, have an accompaniment of reiterated and after— 
beat notes, to which the name Tacuertine is given. 


Bassoon. A wooden double reed instrument, forming the Bass of the 
reed family of instruments represented by the Osos. Its Italian name is 
Facorro, which means faggot, because the instrument was supposed to 
resemble a bundle of sticks. It isa very ancient instrument. It consists of 
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e pieces named respectively the crook, wing, butt, long jomts, and bell. 
The instrument resembles a hollow cone about eight feet long. Its range is, 
but some instruments by special keys carry the range m 
few notes higher. The instrument for certainty of pitch 
= and true intonation is somewhat difficult to manage, and a 
z5 soor player, besides erring on the above points, is apt to 
ver emphasisethe nasal quality of the tone of certain sections of the instrument, 


Baton. The stick by which the conductor of a Band or a group of 
performers beats time. Maple wood is that most used because of its lightness. 
The length is about twenty-one or twenty-two inches, and the tapering from 
2ths to gths of an inch in diameter. The baton is a modern innovation, and its 
trst use in England seems to have been about 1820. 


Beat. The movement of the hand, or baton, by which the conductor 
determines the speed and accent of the music for the performers under his 
control; and, by analogy, that part of a measure which falls to such a move- 
ment on the part of the conductor. 


_ Beating Time. The following are the usual ways of beating time, the 
illustrations including all those times in ordinary use :— 


Li 2. Re A 
The first illustration is of one down (accented) and one up (unaccented) beat, 
and this is the way of beating for į time, or quick common time, with two beats 
in the bar, the minim then being the note of measurement. In quick } timethis 
method may be adopted when one measure goes to a beat, and a „j. becomes the 
value of the beat, so that then the down and the up beat will each stand for a 
measure, In the second illustration, we have one down (unaccented) beat, then one 
to the right (unaccented), and one up (unaccented). This is the way of beating 
į time when gis the note of measurement, and also in § time, where the beat 
note isa}. In the third illustration we have one down (accented) beat, then 
one to the left (unaccented), one to the left (the secondary accent), and next one up 
(unaccented). This is the way of beating common time, also in slow ? when each 
beat is of the value of a aò. The last illustration is of one down (accented) beat, 
followed by two to the left (both unaccented), then to the right (the secondary 
accent), followed by another to the right and one up (both unaccented), This is 
the way of beating § time when the value of the beat isa aN, and also § time 
when the value is a #, For quick § time, where two beats only are given (one 
down and one up asin No. 1) in the measure, the value of the beat isa g.. Hor 
3 time, when the value of the beat is a g'-, the beating is the same as in No. 2 
For 12 time, when the value of the beat is a J., the beating isas in No. 3. In 
slow f, where the value of the beat is a gÙ, there will be three down beats, three 
to the right and e up, the first of each group being an accented beat, In slow 
1? each move asin No. 4 will be likewise divided into three, and the first of each 
group will be an accented beat. 


Beats. A wavy throbbing effect resulting from the sounding of two notes 
that are not strictly in tune, and most noticeable in the case of unisons and con- 
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sonances. Beats are the result of the crossing of sound waves that are similar 
in size and rapidity. and so moving that condensation and rarefaction counteract 
each other, and produce silence. 


Geil. The everted opening forming the end of most wind instruments, and 
particularly prominent in those made of brass. The bell undoubtedly increases 
the power of the tone, but why it should do so is a subject that still awaits a 
satisfactory explanation, and also why the timbre should be affected by the 
nature of the material of which the bell is made. 


Bellows. The means used in such instruments as the Organ, Harmonium, 
Concertina, ete., for collecting, compressing and propelling the air into the pipes 
or upon the reeds for the production of tune. 

Beily. Tho upper part of instruments of the Violin family. Deal is the 
wood used for it, being soft and easily set in vibration, while maple is the wood 
approved of for the back and ribs. “Wood of narrow grain is preferred for 
the belly. The thickness is a matter of much importance. If too thick, the 
tone will be weak, if too thin, the tone will be hollow. The slightly arched 
form of the belly is to increase the resonance. ‘he belly is thickest in the 
middle and becomes thinner towards the ribs. The position and shape of 
the f holes also affect the sound. The vrrix or sovn» roanp of the 
Prayorontr is the flat part of the instrument, usually made of Swiss pine, 
placed at the back of the strings. The purpose of the belly is to reinforce 
the sounds of the strings, which would give by themselves but a very 
limited amount of tone. The proportions, the grain, and the barring of the 
belly are of the greatest importance, for these determine more than anything 
else the musical character of a PIANOFORTE, 


Ben. (Ital.) Well. A word found in conjunction with others, as ben marcato. 
Ben maar kaa‘toa, Well marked, 


Bind. A curved line, also called 
a tie, placed over or under two notes of 
the same name when only one sound is 
required equal in duration to the two notes connected. 


Bis. (Latin.) Bis or bees. Twice. A word used over a passage which is to 
be repeated. 


Blowing. The process by which tone is obtained from a wind instrument. 
Upon a proper method of blowing rests all other features of good playing, 
put many players in Army Bands, because of a lack of a little early instruction 
in this subject, are at a great disadvantage by the manner of blowing they have 
adopted. “As to the formation of the Eamovcncrr, turn to that subject. Whea 
the mouthpiece of a brass instrument is placed aright upon the lips, the process 
of blowing required is that obtained by using the tongue as if to remove from 
the tip a crumb or hair, sustaining the current of air after it has been started in 
this manner. One m ght almost say that it is æ process of sprrrrme the air into 
the instrument rather than oue of blowing in the ordinary sense of the word, 
According to the pitch of the note wanted, there will be a lesser or greater 
tension of the lips, but in all cases the delivery of the breath should be as 
described. A level, even tone must be sought, no tremelo effect permitted, and 
the player and his instrument should be as steady as possible, so that no 
disturbing motion, if it ean be prevented, shall in any way trouble the lips and 
tongue. On the march this is not quite within one’s choice, but by self-control 
and a proper holding of the instrument much can be donc to lessen the effect of 
the motion of the body as a whole such as marching necessitates. 
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Beard, The Musical. A group of Officers appointed by the Chief of 
the Statf for determining the choice uf pieces, and approving the arrangements 
same, for publication by The Arm All music, no matter in what form 
or for what Army Publication it is intended, requires the authoritative sanction 
of the Board be fore it is passed | over into the hands of the printer, Army 
me's particular taste or fancy, but 
e of some of Phe Army’s principal 


athe reali or the jndgment and Sepeees 
Officers, who from what is possible select what will best meet The Army 
actual needs. The Staff Band plays all band music over to the Board, while 
WI vocal musie g Musieal Department, and thus the Board 
secures & basis on which to form its decision: 

Bombardon., The name for the largest of the Saxhorn family, and the 
piteh of which is either EY or BS. Among Army Bandsmen it is to that in E2 
that the name Bombardon is mostly given, ‘the onein B? in its different varieties 
being cule 1 respectively the R? Bass, Medium or Double B? Bass, and Monstre 
Bass. Although playing a Bast part, music for the Bombardon is written 
in the Trebie elef, for the convenience of Bandsmen, who as a rule are more 
familiar with that clef than with the Bass or F clef. 

Bore. In connection with wind instruments, this term means the calibre 
of the tubing, so that a mal, ov large bore will mean the lesser or greater 
diameter of the tubing, and a clear bore is one free from obstructions or sharp 
angles throu the length of the tubing. Pitch depends upon length, but 
up to certain limits fulness and richness of tone depend upon the bore of a wind 
instrument. 

Bow. The name of tho means by whieh si 
truments of the Violin family. Tt consists of a sti 
xetched, and to this rosin is applied to cause friction when it is drawn 
over a string, so to set it vibrating, The qualities required in a bow are lightues 
firmness and elasticity; these are available only in bows which, bec 
materials used and the character of the workmanship, fetch a good pri 
sticks of cheap bows are liable to warp, and then they prove an obstacle to good 
playing. The thread of the se in what is called the nut or heel of the “bow 
Should bs such as to keep the hair at the necessary degree of tightness, Lance 
or snake wood is the best for bow sticks, and tho hair preferred is that from 
the tails of stallions. 

Bowing. The art of using the bow upon string in 
in playing apon such instruments depends to a very great extent upon mastery 
of the various ways of employing the bow upon the strings. Fine intonation 

3 of tone are secured by the proper use of the left hand, but the soul 
g, and the endless shades of expression that go to make good music, 
are dependent upon the manipulation of the bow by the right hand. Even 
those most titted for playing string instruments, and natural fitness is required 
for gai i 


ngs are set in vibration on all 
k from the ends of which 


uments. Fixcellence 


ng excellence, need much bowing practice for the proper training of 
wrist andarm, Correct teaching in this matter is of the greatest importance to 
the learner Among the marks’ for bowing are the following :—{(1) V or A for 
(2) | | or |_| fora down stroke; o7 for grouping notes to 
be made by one stroke, a process called legato playing; (4) ... or!!! dots or 
over notes to indicate short sharp strol es, called staceato playing; 
` for short sharp subdivisions of an up or a down stroke, 

Brace. The mark { by which two or more staves are grouped together to 
show that they are to be performed at the same time by one or more persons, 
as on the piano or by the different players in a Band. 

Bravura. (Ital) Bravroorąaa—Courage, bray 
brilliancy of execution. 


It means fire and 


B 
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Breathing, Both in singing, and playing a wind instrument, method in 
taking breath 1s a necessity for a right rendering of the music. Breath must 
not be taken in a piace that would cause a break in a musical phrase, or 
separate notes that are related by the musical sense. It is of course important 
not to take breath where a break would occur in a word of two or more syllables, 
or so as to separate words that the sense requires should be connected. Of 
service is the marking of the places where breath should be taken, 2 comma 
being perhaps the most used means for this purpose. 

Breve. A note used in ancient music of the value of two semibruves, and 
the form of which was |} lH 

Bridge. The small, thin and upright piece of wood over which the 
strings on string instruments are stretched, and by which their vibrations are 
communicated to the body of the instrument. Spotted maple is the wood 
usually used for bridges. “In height, width and thickness there should be 
adwptation to the requirements of each instrument, and it is a rule that the 
height should not exceed two-thirds of that of the Sowyp-rost. When too thick a 
bridge fails to communicate sufficiently the vibrations of the strings to the 
instrument. As to the placing of the bridge, the left foot should be directly 
over the middle of the Bass-rar, and there should be an equal distance from 
each foot to the f-holes 


Brilliante, (Ital.) Brillawvtai. Ina showy, sparkling style. 
Brio. (Ital) Breeoa. With brilliancy and animation. 


Bugle. A short conical instrument made of brass or copper, of treble 
yange, but of limited capacity because of only the open notes of a tube being 
available. By keys or valves being attached some Bugles are given a fuller 
eom] but these are not in general use, for the ordinary Bugle answers the 
purpose well enough for which the instrument is chiefly employed, viz., the 
sounding of military calls or signal phrases, 


Bugle Galis. Out of five notes differently arranged and varied in repeti- 
tion by changes of time and accent, quite a number of independent calls or 
signals are used in the military service, and Bugiers are trained for the sounding 
of the same. The following are a few selected by way of illustration, and also 
for suggesting calls for adoption in connection with Band work and Army 
open-air operations. These can of course be played on any brass instrument, 
but they are most appropriate on the Cornet. 
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C. 


C. Tho keynote of what is called the natural seale, as in notation no sharps 
or flats are required in its formation. The sign © at the beginning of a piece 
stands for Comuoy Tors, the measure being of the value of asemibreve, with four 
beats to the bar, the beat being of the value of a crotchet. The @ stands for 
Arra- Breve time, with two beats to the bar, the beat being of the value 
of a minim. C is the note usually employed in music for the Drum, G 
in the 2nd space of the Bass stave for the Bass Drum, and © in the ord 
space of the Treble stave for the Side Drum, When parts for both appear 
on one stave, C or A of the Bass stave is used for the Bass Drum, and E in the 
8rd space for the Side Drum. The C Curr is that haying the form Gets 
and is put on the lst, 3rd or 4th line of the stave, and the line 
on which it is found is always to be understood to be the middle G 
lins of the Grrat Srave. On brass instruments the key of the Open Notes is 
always called O, whatever may be theconceri pitch of the notes produced, as, for 
instance, on the B2 Cornet, the open notes though said to be in the key of ( are 
really in B?, and on the E2 Tenor Horn and -Ep Bombardon the open notes 
said to be in the key of C are really in EP. 

Gacophony. (Eng) Katoj‘oni. A discordant combination of sounds 
often applied to the efforts of iearners and of incompstent Bands, 

Gadence. A close in music, of which there ave different kinds more or less 
complete; they have much the same purpose as stops or punctuation marks in 
language. A cadence is the effect of two things---l, The progression of notes or 
chords, and---2. The position the progression takes in the musical sentence, The 
half or imperfect cadence is one formed by the progression of the Toxto or 
Svuspourant chord to to the Doumanz, and its most frequent use is to mark the 
end of the first half of a period; the whole or perfect cadence is one formed by 
the progression of the Doutnant or Suepomtyant ch ord to the Tosic, the first being 
called the Avrmexric, and the second the Fragcau cadence. A perfect cadence is 
used for the finish of a complete period. When the second chord of the above 
progressions is unexpectedly replaced by any other chord, there results what is 
called an INTERRUPTED CADENCE. 

Gadenza. (Ital) Kademtsan. A term used for a special close of a piece 
such as allows a performer opportunity for an ornamental and showy, or, at 
least, more than ally striking final effort. The speed is left, as a rule, ta 
the performer’s own judgment. Often special difficulties are brought into a 

Jadenza, such as prove means for the full display of the performer's technical 
or expressive ability, 

Galando, (Ital.) Kulandoz. Becoming slower and softer by degrees, 
and so the term combines the meaning of RALLENTANDO, RITENUTO, or Rrrarpanpo 
with Drmsrexpo 

Gantabile. (Ital) Kantabilai. In a singing style. 

Carol. A song or hymn of joy and praise, bub often its meaning is 
testricted to songs connected with Christmas. 

Castanets. A pair of Castanets consists of two small pieces of hard 
wood, as ebony, hollowed out like the bowl of a spoon or a seallop-shell. These 
are hinged together by a piece of cord, and the ends pass over the thumb and 
first finger, the other fingers being free to bring the pieces of wood together for 
producing a clicking sound. 

Chalumeau. The name given to the lowest register of the Onanrar, 
extending from E below the Treble Stave to B2 on the rd line. 
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Ghange. At times this word is used to mean a Monrnsrion, or a change 
of key, which may be Draroste, Crmomaric, or Exmararonte. In the firs 
are nearly related, and the change is brought about by notes common to both; 
in the second the cha ange is brought about by accidentals not common to both 
keys; in the third the change is brought about by altering the notation, 
and therefore its theoretical meaning, but not by a change in tho sounds them: 
selves. 

Changing Note. In Hanwoyy the name given to a Pass 
occurs on the accented part of a bar. 

Ghant. A short musical sentence to which a part of the Bible or other 
prose matter of a religious nature is sung in the style of musical reciting. 

Ghristmas Music. The Christmas season has always been made a 
musical one, and many carols still sung with great favour are very ancient. 
The Army has not been content with using the old songs, however, but among 
the largest and most important groups of original Army songs is one of 
Christm These are most varied in style, and are to be ranked among 
the very best of. Army compositions. Year by year in the MUSICAL SALVATIONIST 
new songs have been added to the number, and special issues of the Baxp 
Jourvar have supplied our Bands with pieces of a similar character. For 1901 
a collection of the most popular Christmas pieces was issued in low keys and in 
easy arrangements for Bands in view of making the night playing ab Christmas 
time an easier and more effective work, 

Ghord. <A combination of sounds in agreement with the laws of Hanmoyy, 
as well as the group of notes by which such a combination is represented in 
notation. 

Ghorus. A body of singers, or a piece of music intended to be sung by 
such a body. The word has also another meaning, for it is applied to the 
refrain of a song which is repeated between the several verses. In Army songs 
the chorus is made to present in a brief but definite manner the subject of 
the song, or the special mood or thought it was meant to bring to mind. Army 
songs owe much of their unquestionable effect to their striking choruses, and 
no doub The Army has been as much represented in the minds of ordinary 
people by its choruses as by any other means, if not more so. A chorus to 
De effective needs nob only an easy and striking melody, but the words in 
number aud character must be such as can be sung and remembered with ease, 
while so expressing a thought or mood of the soul as to fix it upon the attention, 

Chromatic Chord. Acombination of notes forming a harmonic unity 
in which one or more of the notes are fore: to the key at the moment of tha 
appearance of the chord. 

Ghromatic Note. A note foreign to the key of the music, and there- 
fore marked by an accidental such as does not occur in the key signature. 

Ghromatic Scale. The Scale formed of successive semitone steps, 
and in which as a consequence many accidentals are employed for the purpose 
of filling up the whole tone steps of the ordinary scale by half-tone progressions. 
In writing this Scale the general rule is to use sharps in ascending and flats 
in descending. 

Clarinet. One of the most import: ant wood-wind instruments, played by a 
single reed, and said to have been invented about 1690, by J. C. Denner, at Nurem- 
berg. The ‘Clarinet consists, of (1) a conical Movruics, flattened on one side to 
form a table for the reed, which is held in its pluce by a double metallic band 
with screws, called the Lrearure ; (2) a cyclindrical tube, terminatiug in a bell, 
in which are eighteen openings, half acted upon directly by the fingers, and half 
indirectly by means of keys. The compass of the Clarinet is nearly four octaves 


xe Nore that 
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at little use is made of notes beyond F above the Treble stave. The compass 
is divided into three parts, called Reorstprs. Clarinets are made in different 
keys, those in BP and Eg being mostly used for Band purposes, while those in 
A and © are used, as well as that in B7, in the orchestra. 

Gleaning Brass Instruments. Instruments should be kept 
scrupulously clea: This does o 3 mean that the outside is continually to be 
subjected to a polishing process, so wearing away the material and causing much 
unnecessary expenditure of energy; but what is implied is, that all dirt and grit 
should be kept from the instrument, so that the wearing away of parts and 
obstruction from such causes shall be avoided. On account of the amount of 
outdoor work for Salvation Army Bands, as wellas Bandsmen having so often to 
go direct from meals to playing, instruments are liable to get dirty, as by dust and 
also small pieces of food and the nature of one’s spittle directly after meals, so 
that it becomes necessary for the instruments to be washed more frequently than 
would otherwise be the case. Water should be put into the instrument and well 
shaken in al! parts, moving the valves about also, and then turned out, 
Occasionally the valves should be taken out, but not too often, then washed, and 
carefully wiped. The cylinder in which the piston works should also be 
cleaned, as by passing into the the aperture a piece of clean rag, quite free from 
any grit or grease, by means of a small stick. On no account should any gritty 
or greasy substance be applied to the piston or cylinder. For polishing the outside 
of instruments, one of the best means to use is a thin paste of rottenstone and 
oil; this should be applied by means of a cloth or strip of list. There is an 
advantage in using the latter, as it can be passed through apertures where a cloth 
and finger would not go. Aiter removing the rottenstone and oil, with a dry 
cloth then proceed to polish, placing upon it a little powered rottenstone. With 
plated instruments, the only means required are warm water and soap, and the 
application after the washing of a dry cloth for polishing. Aftor playing, the 
instruments should be hung up on a good peg or hook, or placed in a cupboard, 
except the Cornets that have a special case, and in such a situation as will 
insure the instruments being free from dust and damp till required again. 
A little care in this way, as in carrying or putting aside an instrument when 
on the march or during a meeting, will save much trouble from injured instru- 
ments, and much avoidable expense in seeking the repair of preventable injuries. 

Clef. The word means a key. It is applied to a sign for determining the 
pitch of notes when placed on a stave. Three ~ clefs are in use, 
called the C, G, and F clefs, the first formed thus and it stands for 
middle C wherever placed, which may be the # 8rd or the 4th 


line of the stave; the second is $ and stands for G a fifth above middle C, and 


Col. (Ital.) Koal. With the. Used in combination with other words, as 
col arco with the bow. 

Golla Parte, Coila Voce. (Ital.) Koa-loa partai and voa.chai. With the 
part or voice taking the leading place in the music at the point, at least, ab which 
the term appears. 
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Common Chord. 4 harmonic combination consisting of a note with the 
3rd and 5th above it, as © with E and G. 

Gommon Metne. A measure in poetry and melody in which unaccented 
and accented syllables or notes occur in this order :-— 


Twice 


The sign ~ represents the unaccented, and — the accented parts of the 
measure; a pair is caled a foot, and when in the order ~ — the foot is called 
Tambic, so that the above lines have four and three such feet respectively. This 
is the measure of “ There is a fountain filled with blood,” “Oh, fora heart to 
praise my God,” and “My God the spring,” and of such tunes as Coxrrnexcr, 
Aurp Lane Syne, and Tus Jupewnxr Dax. 

Common Time. A measure represented by C as the signature, and 
consisting of time to the value of a semibreve, divided into four equal parts of 
the duration of a crotchet, the first accented, the second unaccented, the third 
taking a secondary accent, and the fourth unaccented. 

Gompass. The range of a voice or instrument 
from its lowest to its highest note. See the respective 
names of voices and instruments for their compass. 
For practical musical purposes the compass is about-- 
which may be taken as giving the working limits of the 
orchestra. 

Compound interval, One consisting of two notes the upper of which 
can be brought down an octave without any change resulting as to their 
harmonic relationship, as -— The first is the compound 
second isthe SIMPLE ISTER- 
because the two notes are 


interval of œ» 10th, and the 
van of a 8rd, called Brrr 
within the same octave. 
Compound Time. At the present day this term is used to mean a 
measure or bar divided in such a way as for each part to be represented by a 
dotted note, so being distinguished from SIMPLE Trur, where a note without a 
dot represents the divisions of the measure. The signatures of compound times 
have as the upper figures either 6, 9 or 12,as $, §, 8, 12. In the first, third and 
fourth the main division of the measure is represented by: ; in the 2nd by 2 


Composition, The art of making music, and the wors resulting from 
the process. The invention of new ideas is not the outcome of observing certain 
rules, but is the fruit of natural ability. Ii must not be thought, however, that 
knowledge and training are of no service to the mind having a natural capacity 
for composition. It is very important to know the means at one’s disposal, to 
have practice to secure technical skill in their use, while the study of what others 
have done educates the mind by models thus being put before it as to form and 
methods of treatment of musical thought. There are books which teach the art of 
composition, so far of course as giving instuction drawn from the successful labours 
of others is concerned, and there are methods of training of real value for securing 
skill in the use of musical means, Very little progress can be madein composition, 
even by gifted minds, apart from such educational assistance ; but it must be 
remembered that even the best musical cduecution cannot create the ability to 
compose. A natural impulse to make music is the best sign of possible success in 
composition, and that with the needed training will justify by results energy 
being spent in that direction. 
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Compressed Score. This term is used for a reduction of a full score 
» as to give in but two or three staves the main features of the instrumenta- 
on. It is of course only a partial view of the whole, but such a form of the 
score is often of value to a Bandmaster or Student of the music. 

Goa. (Ital) Koan, With--aa con spirito, with spirit, con espressione, with 

pression 

Concert Pitch. The accepted pitch as determined by a given number 
of vibrations pex for instance, for 
the note generally used in an orchestra for the purpose of 


sp 
tuning: & 


Concertin 


A portable instrument, hexagonal (six-sided) in shape, 
having two ke ards, with a bellows between, the sounds being produced by 
the pressure of air upon free metallic reeds enclosed in a tray behind the 
key-board. The instrument is a modern one, having been patented by 
Wheatstona, June 19, 1829, There are several kinds of Concertinas both 
as to structure and siz>, and these are known as, English, Anglo-German, Piano 
Concertinas, ete. There are Treble, Tenor and Bass Concertinas, differing, as 
the terms indieate, in their compass. These allow of the formation of 
Concertina Bands, Concertinas differ also as to pitch, that most in use in The 
Army being in A?. A Tutor has been issued for this instrument by 
Headquarters. 

Gouncord, Two notes which when sounding togother are agreeable. A 
eoveord may be perfect, major or minor. See INTERVAL. 

Gongregational Music. That which is to be sung by the people, or 
to be u to accompany such singing with one or more instruments. To prove 
effective and to answer its purpose such music needs to be of moderate speed, 


free from complications as to form, of somewhat limited range, with few 


modulations, and those only of the nearest relationship to the principal 


while the melody must be clear, broad, and mostly diatonic in its progressions. 
Striking originality is apt to prove an obstacle. As to accompaniment, much 
force and a great volume of tone from instruments checks hearty singing 
also does too much assertiveness in style of rendering. There should be adaption 
yleto the song sung, even the same tune should be differently treated to suit 
different words. It is a subject demanding the most careful thought and best 
efforts of every Bandmaster, 

Gonductor, The person responsible for controllinga group of performers 
As a rule it implies the use of a baton for beating time, It is essential that he 
should occupy a position where he can see all, and be seen by all of the 
comrany. To do his duty he needs to be master of the details of the musie to 
be rendered, and to have the knowledge of the means, and the foree of character 
to secure the proper interpretation of it. 

Conductors Copy. That in which the most ‘important details of a 
piece are given so as to aid the conductor in the absence of a Furu Scorn in 
securing a correct interpretation. 

Consecutive: Successive intervala of the same name between any two 
parts of a piece. In Hanmoxy certain consecutives are forbidden, as perfect 
5ths, and Sy Where a melodic passage is allotted to several voices or 
instruments at the samo time, the passage is said to be given in unison, and 
any Sves thereby re not consecutive in the above sense, be'ause the 
paris are not following endent lines, but are merely reinforcing the 
rendering of one idea. 
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Consonance. Two sounds that are agreeable when heard together, 
The following intervals are consonances—Unison, perfect Sve, perfect 4th and 
Sth, major and minor 3rds and 6ths. 

Gontra, Latin.) Against or in opposition to--but in the form Contra-Bass 
its meaning is double, and Contra, or Double-Bass is the name both of the 
largest of the string Basses and of the largest instrumen din Brass Bands. 
The Brass Contra-Basses are of Mrpius or Moxsrru size, and are also called 
Menom Doustn Bp and Monstr Dovein BP. 

CGontraito. The lowest of the three classes of female voices, the other 
two being Soprano and Mezzo Soprano. The Contralto voice is suited for 
music reqniring a rich, tender and full volume of tone. 

Gontrapuntal, Music written in agreement with the rules of 
Cousvenvorst, which implies that the parts are of independent character 
in melodic and rhythmic features, and not merely for supplying notes required 
for completing certain chords and harmonic forms of accompaniment. 

Gontrary Motion, The movement of parts in opposite directions, so 
that while one rises the other falls, 

Copyright. The legal ownership of literary and artistic production, 
and also of the right of performance in works writien for that purpose. The 
term of such ownership is forty-two years from the date of publication or 
first performance, or the life-time of the writer and seven years afterwards, if 
that forms the longer period. Copyright can pas by sale or gift from the 
writer to others, but any infringement of such a right by copying, printing or 

performing, is a legal offence, and punishable by law. 

Gor Anglais or English Horm. A wood-wind instrument, similar 
to the Osor, of like compass, but a fifth lower. 

Corret. A b instrument of rather recent invention, its earlier name 
being Corxorran. For melodic purposes itis the most important instrument 
in the Brass Band group, and it is also well suited for Solo performances. It is 
played with a cup Mournrizcr, and is fitted with three Pisroys, so that besides 
the usual Orex Notes obtainable from a tube, all other notes in chromatic 
sequence can be produced from upwards to the second G over the 
Stave, although average players find their limit about the B or 
© above the St For the manner of producing the nctes, 
see Fixcrnrxe, The usual pitch of the Cornet is B? concert pitch. 
By means of œ Snaxx or a Croan, ib is possible to alter the pitch of the Cornet. 
Formerly several crooks were in use, a8 those for putting the instrument in A, 
AY, G, eto, but these are almost things of the past. 

Gounterpoint. Point against point, or note against note. It implies 
the combining of parts having melodic and rhythmic independence, and written 
in obedience to the rules forming the art of counterpoint, by which such a 
combination of parts is rendered musically agreeable. Counterpoint must 
agree with harmonic rules, but it more than harmony because of an 
individuality or independent melodic flow being given to each part. In 
Hanuoxx, the parts are viewed perpendicularly, in Counrmnrom, horizontally. 
In the first, it is the structure of chords upward from a given Bass, and the 
movement of such masses that claim our attention. In the seeond if is the 
concurrent flow of melodies or parts having a perceptible independence, during 
which howeyer all harmonic laws are still in force. In ancient music counter- 
point was of great importance, for it was almost the only form in which 
music was written. Modern developments of musical thought have brought 
other styles of writing into use, but counterpoint is still the art by which the 
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best means are to be obtained for training the mind in the skilful making of 
parts. Counterpoint is divided into strict and free, or student's and composer's 
Counterpoint, the first Meshing 8 manner of writing marked by the close 
observance for educational ends of the old rules; the second, the less restricted 
labour of actual composition according to modern and recognised practice. 

Gremona. A town in Italy, on the river Po, made famous throughout 
the world for the Violins and similar string instruments made there by the 
following, among other makers, whose “work has not been rivalled— 
A. Stradivari, A. Guarnerius. his sons Joseph and Peter, and the 
various members of the Amati family, These great makers did their work 
between 1550 and 1750. A single Cremona Violin fetches to-day as much as 
£1,000. 

Grescendo. (Ital.) Kraishen-doa. Gradually louder; the sign < 
is also used with the same meaning. The word is mostly contracted to crese. 

Grook. A piece of tubing for fixing on brass instruments to change the 
pitch by increasing or lessening the total length of tubing of the instruments. 

Crotchet. The note formed ? , in value the 4th of a semibreve, and so 
called in many modern text books a quarter note. 

Gue. A passage, as a rule, but extending to a phrase in length, put ina 
part, usually in small notes, not for the player to render, but by indicating 
what one or more of the prominent instruments are doing at that point, to 
enable him to make a right entry after a rest. 

Cymbals. A pir of metal plates, circular in form, hollowed out in the 
centre, ou the outside of which straps are put, into which the hands are 
placed so as to bring thefree part of the plates together. The plates are 
brought together more in a rubbing movement than by a direct clashing of one 
on the other, so that the hands move in opposite directions when bringing the 
plates into contact. The metal is an alloy of eighty parts of copper, to 
twenty of tin. Turkish Cymbals have gained a reputation. The part for the 
Cymbals is almost always the same as the Bass Drum, and their use is 
mainiy in marches or music of a martial character. 


D 


D. The second note in the natural scale of U. The name of the major scale 
having two sharps (F¢ and C3), as its signature, and of the minor scale having 
one flat (B>) as its signature, 

Da. (Ital.) Daa. From. 

Da Capo. (Ital) Dua-kaapoa. From the head or beginning, an indication 
for repeating the music from the opening of the piece. 

Dactyl, Daktil. A foot in poetry and music consisting of o: e long or 
accented lable cr note, followed by two short or unaccented syllables 
or notes 

asi, The mark !, which when placed over a note indicates that the shortest 
and most detached rendi ri ing is 10 be given (see STACCATISSIMO). 

Decrescendo. (Ital) Dai-kraishen-doa. Gradually lessening in force. 

Degree. A line or space of the stave 

Degrees of Force. These in music vary from the softest to the loudest 
possible rendering of soue ds, but from one extreme to the other it is to be ander- 
stood that tone “quality is never to deteriorate, as when a thin, husky tone, for 
instance, is given by a learner when seeking to play very soft on a wind instrument, 
or a coarse 1 esonant tone when an attempt is made at playing 
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includes the chief of the marks used to 


as loud as possible. The following lis 
mdicate degrees of force i- 


pp Prantssm0 mf Mrzzo Forts. 
p Paso. f Forrr. 
mp Mrzzo Prano. Ë Yortts: 


Thess marks almost always mew a definite amount of foree which is to be 
maintained until conradieted by some fresh sign. ng tone is marked 
by Cxrscrxvo, and a decreasing tone by Dn idden drop from 
loud to soft is indicated by fp. Special force on a single uote is marked by fe 
(Srourzaro), and by the sign A, while force that dies away on the note indi cated is 
marked by ~, Tho siga — when applicable to several notes has the meaning 
of Gresezxno, and: of Dr enDO; when both cecur together, as <= ==, 
they form what is callela Swuiu, and indicate a rise and a decline in force. 


Demisemiquaver, The note h: the form z? and its corresponding 
a 


rest È cond note in value in relation to the whole note or 


It is a thirty-s 


mibreve. 
BDiatonic. Notes and progressions in agreement with some one 
signature. In the minor mode where sharps, flats or naturals occur accord- 
ing to the structure of the scale, these are still diatonic, although marked by 
accidentals. 
Diminished Interval, Ono less by a semitone than a perfect or a 
minor interval. All diminished intervals are classed among the discords, 
as diminished thirds, frurths, fifths, and sevenths. 


Diminished Seventh. The name of one of the most used chords in 
modern music, consisting of a minor third, imperfect or diminished fifth, and 
diminished seventh, the latter giving the name to the chord. A peculiarit 


about the chord is, that it can be so changed in notation as to belong to any 
other key besides that to which its form bilongs previous to the change; it is 
ans therefore of easy and wide-reaching modulation. The chord is 
theoretically the first inversion of a minor ninth, with the root omitted 
It can be, according to the way it is used, a D: minant, Supertonic, or Tonic 
Discord, aud it can be taken as one of these chords in one key and left as one 
of the other two, the notation being so changed as to make the chord belong 
to the new key. The following Table illustrates the many possibilities in the 
use of this chord :— 


TABLE 
Of the chord of the Diminished 7th, showing its connections with every key 


Major or Minor 


Keys 

į Dominant in ie 
J Supertonie in r 
Tonie in G 


Ist inversion 
ota minor sth 
on the above roots, 
with root omitted 
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Exnarwowxc Mopvurarton (a real change of key brought about by substituting 
for a note another that is its equivalent as to sound) 1s to be seen in 1 to 4, but 
in 5 there is only an enharmonic change of notation, for the key-note is 
identical in 4 aud 4, the only difference being in the signs used to represent the 
key-—D¢ and 13), for instance, being two ways of signifying the same sound. 

Diminuende, (Ital.) Deemeenooen'doa, Gradually softer. 

Diminution. The reappearance of a musical idea in notes of shorter 
value. 

Discord. A combination of two notes that is disagreeable or unsatisfying 
to the ear, or a chord in which such a combination forms a part. Any pair of 
notes whose names are in alphabetical succession form a discord, and also all 
diminished and augmented intervals. 

Disposition of Bandsmen. (1) Band Practice. For Band Practice 
the Bandsmen should be grouped s> as to form either a circle or square, in 
order that the Bandmaster, whose position should be in the centre, may see 
all present, and be able to get at any individual player without difficulty. The 
ring should be formed according to the following plan: — 
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Drunis, and all percussion instruments, should be placed outside the circle; 
the best position is, perhaps; behind the Cornets.—(2) Open-air Ring. 
The formation of the Open-air ring should be as recommended for Band 
Praetice, with the exception that the percussion instruments, instead of being 
outside the circle, should now form part of it. Their position should be 
between the Basses and the Cornets. This is, of course, in such cases as when 
the Band only composes the ring. If Soldiers are present. the Band will, of 
course, only form part of the circle, but the instruments will be disposed in the 
same succession as in the circle.—(3) Marching. The same principle of 
grouping instruments that play the same part as near together as possible, and 
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following up 2 progressive plan, must be taken into consideration when 
forming up the Band into marching order. Itis not possible, however, to 
observe this rule quite so completely for this purpose as for the Band Practice, 
for if this were done the first rank would be composed of all Bass instruments, 
and the Trombones would be placed in the second or third rank. The 
structural peculiarities of these instruments must be taken into consideration, 
and on account of the space that is required in order that the players be not 
hampered in the working of their slides, these instruments must be placed in 
the front rank. If, however, Valve Trombones (which are not to be recom- 
mended as substitutes for the Slide) are used, their position should be next to 
the Baritones. It is not wise to have more than five in each rank when on the 
march, especially if the route of the procession lies through narrow or crowded 
thoroughfares. The following is the disposition of a Band of twenty-eight 
including percussion instruments, in marching order: 


ist Rank. 

BB? Bass BASS ‘Tow, BND TROM. lsr AROM. BBJ DASS 
ands, 

ED BOM. EZ pox. RASS LUPH. SOLO LUPH. SOLO NUPH. 
ord. i 

SOLO 'IEN. E2 2ND TEN. BZ 2ND TEN. EX 2ND BAR. Ist BAR. 
4th. x 

Ast tex. 5% Fitoren B2 ËND COR. 2ND COR. E? sor. 
oth. 

SOLO COR. lsr con. lsr cor. Isr cor. SOLO COR: 
6th, 

CYMBALS. BASS DUUM. SIDE DRUM, 


If one of the BB? Basses is a Monstre, the player of that instrament should 
march at the left corner of the front rank; also if two of the Basses are 
Circulars, one being BEP and the other E?,those instruments must occupy 
the two corners of the front rank, even though there be a BB? upright, 
the place for which instrument in that case would be at the left side of 
the second rank. If the Bandmaster plays Solo Cornet, his place should 
be at the right end of the last rank, or if he plays Solo Euphonium, at the 
right end of the second rank. The practice of the Bandmaster marching 
in front of the Band is not to be recommended for several reasons. In case 
the ranks are complete without him he may march at the side. If there are 
any Clarinets in the Band these should march in the last rank.-—(4) Platform. 
The position on the platform is predetermined to a very large extent by its size 
and shape, As far as possible the grouping should be the same as oa the 
march for Bands not larger than the example wo give in Section 3. In the 
case of larger Bands six at least should occupy one row. The BBP Basswhich 
occupied the right corner of the front rank might now with advantage take up 
a position beside the other BB? Bass. This would bring all the Basses close 
together, ‘Lhe Bandmaster would do well to get his men into sacha position 
that as near as possible they form a square. Do not allow them to spread 
right across the Platform with twelve or fourteen in a row, or, on the other 
hand, if the Band is a large one, three or four only. In this case the Cornets, 
which, of course, will be placed at the back, will be too far away to be 
managesvie. Care should be taken to allow the Bandsmen not only sitting 
room, but also room to place their instruments, thus avoiding the danger of 
them being damaged. 
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Dissonance. Any combination of notes that causes Brars, and becomes 
in consequence a source of disturbance or unrest to the ear, 

Do or Doh. The name used for the key-note in the Tonic Sol-fa system 
of notation, and it is also used as the syllable for representing the key-note in 
yecal exercises in Italy and England. 

Dolce. (Ital.) Dol-chai. Sweetly; in the superlative form Dorcissrwo, it 
means as sweetly as possible. 

Dominant, The name of the fiith note of any scale, and also of the chord 
formed upon that note. 

Dot. A dot after a note or a rest increases its value by one half; it has no 
definite value in itself, but is determined in value by the note or rest to which it is 
attached. A dot over or under a note is equivalent in meaning to Sraccato, and 
implies a short, detached manner of rendering, so that the sound will be 
shorter than the time represented by the form of the note, the remainder being 
allowed for as a rest. 

Double Bar, Two upright strokes running through the stave thus — 
Tt serves several purposes. It always is found at the end of pieces; it 
is frequently used to mark off distinct parts of a piece; the general 
practice is also to use it before a change of key or time signature, and 
where some deiinite term occurs affecting for some distance the tempo 
or style of rendering. A pause over a double bar has the meaning of 
Fiss, andis at times used instead of the term when after a Da Garoa finish hasto be 
made at an earlier point in the music, and not at the end of the piece as printed. 

Double Bass. See Contra Dass. 

Boubie Counterpoint. Independent parts so written that they can 
be inverted, or in other words, change their relative positions, so that the lower 
becomes the higher part, and vice versa, without any rules of harmony being 
broken by the change. 

Double Dot. Two dots after a note or a rest increase its value by three- 
quarters. Two dots before a Dovgiw Ban indicate that all the music beforeit has 
to be repeated. 

Double Flat. Thesign 27. Itis placed before a note that is to be made 
two semitones lower than the natural note having the same name, 

Double Sharp. The sign x. It is placed before a note that is to be made 
two semitones higher than the natural note having the same name. 

Double-stopping. The process of making two sounds simultaneously 
on string instruments of the Violin family. An open note is one made by 
drawing the bow over the string without any finger of tho left hand being 
placed upon it; a stopped note is one which requires the use of a finger upon 
the string as well as the action of the bow; double-stopping should mean, 
therefore, the making of two such notes at the same time; it is used, however, 
to mean not only such notes, but also a stopped note and an open note in 
combination. This is one of the most difficult branches of string instrament 
playing, for it demands great skiilin the use of the bow as well as of tne fingers 
of the left hand to secure quick and true movement, on which good tone and 
true intonation depend. 

Doubie-tonguing. A method of articulation, generally used for quick 
reiterations of a uote, possible on certain wind instruments, the Flute and the 
Cornet, for instance, Single-tonguing is the making of a note by using the 
tongue as in pronouncing T, Double-tonguing is the alternating of this action 
with another, calling into play another set of muscles, as in pronouncing D or 
K, and this double action of the tongue may be felt in saying the word tucker or 
ticker. See Tarris-Toxotixe, 
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Drum-and-Fife Band. Such a Band is composed of F Piecolos, BD 
Flutes, F Flutes, Bass and Side Drums, with the addition of Triangles and 
Cymbals. The Piccolos play as a rule the air, or some crnamental form of it; 
the B> Flutes divided into Ist, 2nd, and even 3rd groups, taking the melody 
and alto parts respectively, while the F Flute is given a Bass part. The per- 
cussion instruments are mainly for rhythmic effect. The following Table gives 
a view of the proportions for Bands of different sizes :— 


F Piccolo an zw ne 1 2 
1st B? Flute . oe .. 4 6 
2nd ditto >. 1 iy 2 3 
F Flute oe is ae 2 3 
Side Drum ağ s% ay 1 2 
Bass Drum ae . s 1 1 

Totals ne .. æ= if 17 


A Drum-and-Fife Band is of a character suitable for boys, and is one in which 
quick results at a comparatively small cost are possible, A Tutor, containing full 
instructions and a number of Army tunes, has been published by Headquarters. 

Drums. There are several varieties of Drums, as Bass Daun, Texon DRUM, 
and Kerrie Drum. See separate articles. 

Duet. A piece of music for two solo voices or instruments, accompaniments 
for which may also be included in the piece as subordinate parts for one or many 
instruments and voices. 

Dulcimer. Aninstrument that may be taken as that out of which the Piano 
has been developed. It is  trapeze-shaped instrument, on one side of which ir 
a wrestplank, in which are inserted the pins to which wires are attached, and on 
the opposite side is a hitchpin block for making fast the other ends of the wires. 
From right to left run two narrow upright projections below the wires, called 
bridges, and these stand on the hollow body of the in3trament. In this are two 
or more holes for allowing the sound to escape whon yibration has been set up by 
the striking of the wires. Small hammers are used for striking, one for each 
hand, and the part of the strings acted upon is that between the bridges. The 
instrument is placed on a table or trestle when played, so as to leave the hands of 
the performer free. Melody and harmony are both possible on the instrument, 
but as there are no dampers to check the vibration of the strings, as in the Piano, 
in quick music confusion results by the mingling of the sounds. The compass 
is from two to three octaves. 

Dupie Time, A measure divided into two parts, the first accented, the 
second unaccented. The signature is 3 or j. 


Ea 


E. The third note of the natural scale of ©. The first or highest stringof the 
Violin and Mandoline is tuned to E in the dth space of the treble stave. E isthe 
name of the major scale having four sharps as its signature, and of the minor 
scale having one sharp as its signature. E2 isthe key of the Soprano, Tenor 
Horn, and the Bombardon. It is the name of the major seale having three 
flats as its signature, and of the minor scale having six flats as its signature. 

E. Ed. (Ital.) 4i, aid, And, as forte e staecato--lond and detached. 
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Embellishments, The means of ornamenting a musical idea, as by a 
Gracs NOTE, ÅPPOGGIATURA, Acctaccatuna, Tony, Sxaxr, etc. See separate articles. 


Embouchure. dung'booshure. The part of a wind instrament which is 
applied to the mouth, and it is also used to denote the disposition of the lips and 
tongue and adjacent parts for producing tone. With respect to brass instruments, 
the mouthpiece shonld be placed on the centre of the lips, rather more on the 
upper than on the lower lip, without any special pressure being used. The 
on of the lips required will be about that which results from a slightly 
smiling expression. Breath is sent into the instrument, after the above 
adjustment of mouthpiece and lips, as in pronouncing “tu,” or when ojecting 
from the tip of the tongue a hair or crumb. The sound is, thereforo, the result 
of the combined action of the tongue and breathing. 

Enharmonic. A term applied to such a change of notation as does not alter 
the actual sound represented, as giving A?, for instance, in place of GZ, or vice 
versa. TNuanuoxtc Monvnsrion is a changa of key brought about by one 
or more such changes of notation. Where the change of notation does not really 
change the key, as when music in E? is altered to D#, and consequently there is 
no change of tonic, but only ancther way of stating the same sounds, there is an 
enharmonic change, but not an enharmonic modulation. 

Expression. A style of rendering marked by warmth of feeling and taste, 
also the art of performing a piece so as to realise the intention of the composer. 
Warmth of feeling, soulfuln of rendering, depends largely on natural 
qualities, including among them something more than musical perception. But 
training can do a great deal by making one acquainted with the laws of musical 
thought, and what is implied in musical notation. Expression includes com- 
mand of degrees of force, command of variety of tone colour as woll, and ability 
to understand clearly and to display efficiently varying moods of emotion, with 
a definite knowledge cf musical notation, as marks, terms, etc., besides such 
matte) and keys, Puarastne is an important branch of expression. 
Expression MAR n3 and terms used for indicating the s 
mood that should g; i formance, as Apaero, Donen, cr 
and such contractions as p, f, pp and ff 

Euphonium. A brass instrument of the Saxhorn family, of Bass 
compass, and tuned in © or B. It is similar to the Baritone in form and range, 
but has s larger bore and in con: ger tone. Some instruments, 
besides having the usual three valves, are fitted with a fourth, and in some 
cases a Gfth valve, so gaining a greater range and more facility, as well as a 
truer intonation for many pi The Euphonium is one of the mi 
important members of the Br instruments, and is often allotted 
special parts requiring considerable executive ability. It is well adapted for solo 
work, as the character of its tone and compass enables it to do successfully 
music of a vocal character. In Brass Band music the part for the Euphonium 
is generally given in the treble clef. It plays an octave lower than the notation, 
however, being an octave lower in pitch thau the Cornet 

Extempore. A term applicd to musical creation on the spur of the 
moment and by actual performance, and so without any preparation in the 
gathering of materials and forming a plan. Some have remarkable powers for 
such unpremeditated performances of original music. It is indulged in to some 
extent, no doubt, by all who have ability for composition, and it forms a means 
of training the mind in composition, but it can be carried to too great an extent, 
leading to mental wandering, and the spending of time and energy without any 
permanent result, 


are all 
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F. 


« The name of the fourth note in the natural scale of C. The name of the 
major scalo having one flat as its signature, and of the minor scale having four 
flats as its signature. T'he name of one kind of Piccolo and of Flate, the actual 
pish of each, however, is E2. The name of the Bass Cuer, the sign being in 
fact a modification of the old letter F. The word Fontu (loud) is often repre- 
sented by the first letter only, as f. Two fs, thus jf, stand for Forrissrzo (as 
loud as possible), and such combinations as the following are used mf, IP, 
z, for the meaning of which see Drexxes or Foscu. The holes in the belly of 
the Violin and similar instruments are called f holes, because of their form 
resembling the letter, 

False Relation. A term used in Harwony for a cross contradiction 
as to key relationship between parts, and which is brought about by ac- 
cidentals. The bad effect results from lack of unity of impression as to 
key, the note in one part suggesting one key and the alteration of the 
same note in the other part suggesting a another key, ag 


gg! 
the FZ in the lowest part of first chord suggesting D major, 


and the Vf in the highest part of the next chord s suggesting < 
D minor. There are several points of importance in con- 
nection with this subject:—I. Where a chanso of a note is required by 
raising or lowering it a semitone, the note and its changed form should, as a 
rule, both be given to the same part. 2. Chromatic passing notes and grace 
notes are not essential notes of the key, and so their use does not bring about 
false relation, 8. All notes essential to build up any chord belonging to the 
key, some of which require accidentals, do not make false relation, although 
contradicting by raising or falling a semitone some note immediately preceding 
or following it in another part, 

Falsetto, The “false” voice, A range of high notes in male voices, 
resembling in quality and pitch certain portions of the compass of female voices. 

Fanfare. A trumpet flourish, as used to announce the coming of persons 
of importauce on state occasions, and elso preparatory to imporiant procla- 
mations. Fanfares have a likeness to Bram Caurs in being short, bold phrases 
mainly constructed out of the Tostc Cuorp, but they differ of course as to 
purpose. 

Favourite Songs. A series of original Army Songs appeared under 
this title in 1885. Hight numbers were issued, the songs being such as were 
being made popular at the time by the Training Home Singing Brigade. In 
July, 1886 this series gave way to the Mustcan Satvartonist, but the numbers 
that had appeared were put in a volume under the title of “ Favourite Songs of 
the Singing, Speaking and Praying Brigade.” Ib was in this serios that “Down 
at the Suvionr's feet,” “ Ever Thine,” “Speak, Saviour, speak,” “Tho precious 
blood is flowing o'er my heart,” and several other world-wide favourites first 
appeared. 

Festival, Musical. The name given in The Army to a meeting in 
which musio has the chief place, and which in quality and quantity is 
beyond that used in ordinary meetings. ‘hus a Festival implies a meeting which 
is exceptional for the amount and character of the musical effort put into it. 
To make a Festival a success the endof all Army meetings must be kept in 
view, which is to save the sinner and bless the saint. There must be variety 
in the musical means employed, as various instruments and kinds of voices, as 
well as contrast in the pieces themselves. Wisdom is needed for placing the 
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various items, So as to get a fitting opening and closing of the meeting, and to 
secure such arrangements as will fittingly lead up to the collection, the Bible 
reading, and the invitation to the unsaved to seek salvation. Pieces of one 
style should not prevail, nor should pieces of the same character follow in 
succession. All nnvecessary display, moving about, turning over of music, and 
a noisy and fussy preparation of instruments for playing, should be avoided, 
and a'spirit maintained from beginning to the close in agreement with the 
proper aims and character of Salvationists. 

Fiasco. (Ital) Feearkow, A bottle, but the idea associated with the 
term is rather the smashing of a bottle, and it is applied to any striking 
failure in musical performance, 

Fiddle. The old English word for the Violin. Fipprx-sirex is the bow 
used for playing the instrument. 

Fife. The small size Flute is so called, and the word is also applied to the 
F and Eh Piecolos as well as the B2 Flute—the instruments employed in 
Drou-anp-Fire BANDS. 

Fifth. Tho interval which includes between the lower and the upper note 
five degrees of the Stavo, or that which requires for showing its limits five 
successive letters of the alphabet, as O, D, E, F and G. There are three 
varieties of the fifth:—1. Perfect, which is divisible into seven semitones, as O 
to G. 2 Imperfect, divisible into six semitones, as cE to G. 3. Augmented, 
divisible into eight semitones, as © to G#. The first is a Purencr Concorp; 
the second and third are imperfect and dissonant. Successive perfect Afths 
between the same parts are not allowable in HARMONY, see CONSECUTIVE FIFTHS. 
A perfect and an imperfect fifth in succession are allowed, provided the 
perfect fifth stands first. 

Figure, The smallest of members into which it is possible to analyse 
a musical thought, and it generally consists of a few notes only, but so arranged 
as to acquire some individuality of rhythm or progression, or both. At times only 
one note is used, and the effect is rhythmic by the repetition of the note with 
variation of time and accent, and such a member is often called a drum figure 
because it is such as a drammer can execute, as time alone is concerned. When 
several notes are employed the result is a melodic figure, When the effect 
depends upon the progression of chords the figure is harmonic. 


-A druma or rhythmic figure. 2- A melodie figure, A harmonio fignre, 


2 


Figured Bass, The system of representing harmony by figures, one or 
more of which are used to indicate sach chord, and placed over or under a Bass 
part. To shorten the labour, a Bass note without figures is given when a 
common chord on that note isintended, and often other figures than those that 
are given are implied. ‘The system is a sort of harmonic shorthand, and will be 
found illustrated in any text-book on Harmony. 

Finale, (Ital.) Feenaa-lai. The close or finish of a piece, or the last piece 
of a programme. 

Fine. (Ital). Feenai. The end. Theword is put at the place which is to 
be made the close of the performance of a piece, for in many instances it is not 
the end of the music as printed which is the actual finish, for from that point 
a return has often to be made to the beginning or an early portion of the piece, 

o 
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so that the end may be made at a point already passed over in going through 
the piece the first time, 

Finger-board, That part of an instrument of the Violin kind on which 
the fingers operate in playing, pressing down, or stopping, as it is called, the 
strings upon it. Ebony is the wood preferred because of its hardness, being 
less liable to wear at the points where the fingers come in contact with it. The 
top of the finger-board is curved, like the top of the bridge, to allow of the use 
of the bow on each string separately, and yet not so much curved as to make 
it difficult to bring the bow into contact with more than one string at a time 
when necessary. The usual measurements of a Violin Winger board are as 
follows :—Length, 10} inches, breadth at the head, 1 inch, at end near the 
bridge, 12 inches; it extends about 2 the distance from the juncture at the head 
to the bridge. The small rim near the head is called the Nur, which elevates the 
strings sufficiently to allow of vibration without any jarring on the fingerboard. 
By frequent use finger-boards even of hard wood like ebony, become hollowed 
out where the fingers fall, and then it becomes necessary to replace them by 
new ones. 

Fingering. The method of using the fingers in playing an instrument. 
Some instruments require the fingers of one hand only, as the Violin, Cornet, 
Guitar, ete; others call into play the fingers of both hands, as the Piano, Harp, 
Flute, Clarinet, ete. Success in playing depends largely upon a proper 
method of using the fingers, and upon frequent exercise to gain and maintain 
facility of execution. Nothing is of greater importance than the first to the 
learner, and it is here that proper instruction is most valuable. Working 
without a method, or with a faulty one, is almost sure to prove labour in vain. 
On some instruments there is no option as to which fingers shall be used for 
producing a certain note, the point of importance being the most fitting way of 
bringing the fingers into action. On other instrumexts there is a choice of 
various fingers, and so besides the right action of the fingers a correct method 
implies a right choice of fingers. The method of fingering varies of course with 
the character of the instrument employed. The following methods are those 
likely to prove of service to the readers of this work :— 

1. BRASS INSTRUMENTS with VALVES, and TENOR SLIDE TROJ- 
BONE. With the exception of a very few high notes that only the most 
advanced players can produce, the following Table shows the compass and 
fingering of all the Brass Instruments that play in the Treble Clef, as well as 
indicating correspondence between valve and slide instruments. The follow- 
ing constitutes the whole range in the chromatic succession of the notes, 
giving also the optional methods of making some of them. 


wes, 212155 2 2 12% lors dor} oor? 
Valves, 2 1 jor t 2 ‘3 or2 2or. Or: 
3.332% 1 20 La eee ee 
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EXCEPTIONAL FINGERING. 
The following notes, produced with 
such fingering as is given, are tco —p Š 
flat for ordinary use, and are to be 6 = = | 
used only in quick passages to avoid © ea 5 z 
awkward fingering. The same information with respect to the G or Bass 
Trombone is conveyed by the following :— 


Position 5 
of Slide. 


a 
‘tors 2or6 Sor? 4 5 loré2un7 3 4 5 
wo S NOES ESET 4 
2. THE CLARINET. A dot indicates the covering of a hole by a tinger; a 


circle, a hole uncovered. The figures indicate keys to be pressed down, the 
levers by which pads are lifted from the holes which otherwise they close. 


Third Register, 2 A 
J Ee = 
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First Register. Second Register. 
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Third Register. 
Second Register, “~ m “ha. ta’ ba 
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Foni 
Or exceptional fingering, used only in rapid passages. 
a 


@ 000 ooo È 


BE ooo v00 
ag ooo ovo 


3. THE FLUTE. A dot indicates in the two groups of three the covering of a 
hole by a finger; a circle, a hole uncovered; the dot standing alone on the right 
of any two groups means the little fingor of the right hand is not to press the 
key below it; a circle in the same position means the pressing down of that key 
to uncover the hole which otherwise the pad keeps closed. 

A + stands for a key, and its position tells which key is meant. 
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5. THE VIOLIN. Ontheviolinan open string is one played upon by the bow 
without any finger of the left hand being in contact with it, and it is repre- 
sented by 0; 1, 2, 3, and 4, stand for the fingers of the left hand, and any one 
of these being used indicates which finger has to be pressed down to stop, as it 
is called, the string. The lst Position means that of the left hand when it holds 
the neck of the instrument near the head where the pegs are inserted. Each of 
the other Positions is a stage higher or nearer the bridge, each Position bringing 
the fingers one note higher than in the one preceding it. 
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=F 
Fingers.0 1 
As a rule the chromatic forms of the notes ate made by the same fingers as make the 


natural notes, 
Qsp ro ran Trx POSITION. 
na G = 
g a 
Fingers, 1 2 3 


Ist POSITION. 
4th String. 


0123 4 o123 4 01234 


In the Ist Position by an extra stretching of the fourth finger, an additional note 
can be made on each string to those given above, but for higher notes a change 
of Position becomes necessary. Only the judgment of a trained player will 
come to a right decision as to the most appropriate places for changing from one 
Position to another. 

6. THE PIANO. On the Piano, and other instruments possessing a key- 
board of a similar kind, no fixed connection exists between a particular key and 
a particular finger for the making of the notes. A method of fingering is 
therefore a matter of the greatest importance to the learner, for effective playing 
becomes possible only on the application of certain principles by which is 
determined in any particular instance the one or more fingers to use for the 
satisfactory rendering of a certain passage. The fingers are indicated thus: 

In England x Py = X i & 3 4 
On the Continent so w~ 2 § 4 € 


The following are the chief rules on the choice of fingers :-- 


GENERAL RULES, 


1, Different fingers should be used for quick repetitions of the same note, 
2. In changing the position of the hand, scek to make the chenge agree with the natural 
divisions of the musical ideas, 
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SPECIAL RULES, 
1. For keys lying next each other use fingers that are next each other when the hand is 
working over a portion of the keyboard but a fifth in extent, ox, in other words, a group of 


five successive white keys, or their equivalent. | 
2, Where scales or arpeggios extend beyond the octave, use the same finger for all notes 


beating the same name. j 

3. For black keys use fingers 1, 2 and 3 in preference to X or 4. x 

4. In scales and arpeggios let the thumb pass under the fingers to reach a white key 
following æ black key, and let the first finger pass over the thumb to reach a black key 
following a white one. Ay 

5. Riven when at moderate speed, in most cases it is preferable to use different fingers 


for the repetition of the same note. 


DOUBLE NOTES. 
6. Insuecessive pairs of notes where one note is the same in each group, use a different 
finger to strike the repetition of the note when the extension of the fingers allows of a 


change. á i 
7 To is often helpful to pass the thumb under each of the middle fingers in playing 


figures in which double notes occur. 


OGTAVES. 
8. For ordinary hands the fingering is either 4 Zor x- For black keys the fingering 
is 3 or For black and white Keys in conjunction y % or y. For octave playing 


it is often necessary to pass the third and even the second finger over the fourth. 
SIS'THS. 

9. For these the fingering is eithor 3 $ and $ besides f. When both keys are blaci 
$ must not be used, When f and 3 are used in succession, in rising the thumb must 
pass under the first finger, and the third over the fourth; 4 passes under 3 and 1 over Xin 
the opposite movemen: 

THIRDS. 
a. 4 
10, ‘The principal fingering is #2; 4 occurs only occasionally 


THE CHROMATIC SCALE, 
ll, The most used fingering is as follow 


i 4 i y 
Bight hand Dirse eaaeo of 
2 2 X12 X 2X 2X1 2 ete 
Left hand asQ2x 21X22 xX 2X B21xXB 
SCALES, 


Seale practice forms the largest part of the Pianist’s technical work, and a 
right method with executive ability in the use of the fingers is to be sought 
chiefly by such practice. In playing the major and minor scales one of the main 
difficultics that troubles the learner is the absence of uniformity in the fingering, 
and so of course the memory ed somewhat heavily. Hesitation of memory 
proves an obstruction to the acquisition of speed in the uso of the fingers, Tho 
following scheme will prove helpful in this matter, however, as well as giving the 
fingering for every major and minor scale. It is not suggested that the order 
given should be thai used in practising the scales, for the scheme is mainly to 
se the fingering when the learner is working on the scales separately. 
In the first group are ten scales, five major and five minor, all having the same 
fingering, The double notes given in the minor seales mean the difference for 
the ascending and the descending forms of the scale, the upper notes are to be 
sing and the lower when descending. In the second group are 
eight scales, in four pairs of a major and a minor scale, each pair having a 
fingering of its own. In the third group are six scales, in three pairs of a 
major and a minor scale, every one having a different scheme of fingering. 
At the present day the manner most approved of for practising the scales in 
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succession is to play one after the other the major and the minor scale of the 
same name, advancing in the following order so as to work through a complete 
circle of all the scales. 


KEY CIRCLE. 
BTARTING Porst, 


vale is givon the nuniber of sharps or flats in ite signature. The 


With the name of each } i 
arrows show which ki to take in succession. 


Keynote and FIRST GROUP. 
aie of Seale. 


g tsyo aree DBF GABE 
2GA B C D E FSG A B C D E MG 
“ D E FRG A B CD E FFG A B CED 
$A E C#D E FR G3 A B C3 D E FS GEA 
3 E Fa Gł A B co D} E Fe GRA B CH D$ E 
ight band $ i 2 2 2 8 * 1 2 + YT & S&S @ 
Lefthand 4 3 2 1 + 2 2 + 2 i + 2 2 + 
fingering = _ 3 : an eee E 
Fä G A B ses spe Fg G A B sCHSDEE 
fe ees atx g & ow aia 
ie} (F (Gg 3 R 

a (FL (63 teh Cy 
üD E F G A {R (CS D E F G A pB fOD 

s (Ba (Cx (Ba LCT 
z G@ A Bz C D fE JF} G A BRC DE {r:e 
EOD nF ¢ Goth? e p ser e a Ypo 

a $ 8 

{åk ibe (he {Be 


Ne es 


Major, 


Minor. 


Major. 
R. 


L. 


Minor, 


Minor. 
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SECOND GROUP. 


B C3 DS E Fg GH A’ B C} D3 E FE G3 AB B 
Ti a * 28 ¢ dlo kla 8 «€ 
3 2 i + & 2 l + 2 l + 3 2 1 + 
B c$ D E FZ [G3 (AR B Cs D E FS /G}/A2 B 
{GP Ag ü {Gi RE 

C3 Dg Eg FZ Gg Ag BE C$ Dg EE FE GE Ag BE C3 
1 E m 1 2 3 p 1 2. “+ i 2 f 
g l + 3 2 $ + 2 $ + 3 2 


Of DE B F3 GH (az (Dz CE D3 E FE CH/43 


i 


pc D EF G A BRC D 
Bo 1 2 + 1 2 8 & 1 
l + 2 1 + 8 2 1 + 2 
Br D JE F G A Bk C (D 
{Da {Ee {Bef 


1 2 + F 
2a rp 7 e 
E 2 h og 


[G aa BR CR D2 ma yr [G A? 
a (Fo (Ge 


THIRD GROUP, 


F3 Gf ag B C3 DS EX F3 GZ A$ B C$ Df E3 F3 


1 2 
2 
F4 Ge 
3 2 
Be c 
I + 
2 1 
B? C 
1 
l + 


wn 


+ 28 2 + 2 RP ae r rfi 
+ 2 1 + 8 8 1 + 2 1 +} 
B CE sDEIFS F$ GE A B CE [D8 SER F$ 
IDI LEG UDE TEE 
246 8 +29 + a of F 8 
+ 2 1 4 8 2 1 + 2 trou 
ER F G ABCDEF GA B 
2+ 123 3 + 12 + 1 2 8 
8 2 2 * 2 Lt +g & i +r 
Ee F fG fA. Bh C Dh ER F (G fA BR 
UG laz (G2 TAR 
2 Lepri F opg 
l + 3 221+ 2 2 4% 8 8 1 
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wi G Ah Bk C D ELF G Ab BRC D Eb 


R, 1 + 1 2 B $ l 2 $ 1 2 3 tf: l 2 

i 8 i a 2 ateJ bt bt 8B Ba dt 

Minor. Eb F Gk Ak B2yC (D Eb F Gk Ak Bb fC, sD, Eb 
ce tba (eb iDo 

| Rol + - 2 8 + 2) 2 # 1 2 8 + 12 

\ LI ta 2 1 + 8 2 + 8 2 12 + 2 4 


lt is, of course, possible to take the scales in the opposite order, Is will ve seen 
that three of the scales have two names, but the actual keys used on the Piano 
are the same whether we used the notation of B or 2, etc. 

First Time. Used when a passage is repeated, and has a different finish 
or the first and second time of rendering. The words 
are always used in connection with a bracket that marks 
off the actual portion of the music that makes the first end- — 
ing, and with the bracket is a double bar having dots on the == 
same cide as the music that is to be repeated, thus :- 


2nd time, 


Flageolet. A wood wind instrument, the modern form of the old 
instrument called the straight Flute or Flute à bec. The production of tone is 
on the same principle as is illustrated in the common tin whistle, and the 
fingering is the same as on this and as on the Flute, but like the latter instru- 
ment, by means of keys its possibilities for musical purposes are much beyond 
those of the whistle. 

Flat. A tono is said to be flat when it comes below any pitch accepted as a 
standard, as when one singer or instrament falls below the pitch that is given 
by one or more other singers or instruments with which it is compared, or when 
it is judged by a standard of absolute pitch, as by a tuning fork giving & certain 
number of vibrations per second. A flat note in the theory of music is one that 
is half a tone lower than the natural note bearing the samo alphabetical name, 
and before it is put or implied the sign P, to which the name Fear is given. 
A Docgre Frar is the sign P, anda double flat note is two semitones lower 
than the natural note bearing the same alphabetical name. It must be borne in 
mind that although the sound of a double Aat is identical with a natural note of 
the next alphabetical nama below it, as G?? for instance, is in pitch equivalent 
to F natural, for theoretical reasons they have to be considered as separate 
things, and treated in a different way. 

Florid. A flowery, ornamented style of music, generally resulting fror fill- 
ing up the spaces between the steps from one essential note of a melody or chor 1 
to another, or by embellishing the individual notes themselves. The following 
passuge presents in the notes with the upward stems a simple form of melody, 
and in the notes with the downward stems a florid form of the same. 


4 
toma 
Tee 


Flugei Horn. An instrument of the cornet family, in B?, resembling 
that in form, but of larger bore. It is given an alto part, generally doubling 
the 2nd cornet part. 

Flute. A wood wind instrament, one of the most ancient and most common 
in all parts of the world. There are two forms, onc held soas to project forward 
from the player, of which the Flageolet is the most modern development, the 
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other is held transversely and projecting to the right side of the player. There 
are seven holes in the upper part of the tube that forms the body of the instru- 
ment, six on the lower portiou in two groups of three each, on which the first, 
second and third fingers of each hand operate in performance, The seventh 
hole, that in the head of the instrument, is for the production of tone by the 
lips being brought into contact with it in such a manner as to direct the breath 
on the sharp edges of the hole, and thus the column of air in the tube is made 
to vibrate. Ona or more keys are fixed at different points on the body of the 
instrament to open other holes, these being necessary for completing the 
chromatic compass of the instrument. The pads of the keys close these extra 
holes when no pressure from the fingers acts upon the levers of the keys. For 
the compass and fingering of the Flute see Section III. of the article on 
Frxerrine, 

Foot. Sucha grouping of accented and unaccented syllables or notes as 
provides a means of building up on a definite pattern a verse of poetry or a 
corresponding passage of music. The sign used for an accented point in the 
line or passage is —, and for an unaccented point u. By changing the position 
of the accent and the number of the points brought into one group, a variety 
of feet are possible, and a name is given to each kind. 


TABLE OF FEET. 


Naw, PRONUNCIATION. Cransorer, Siew. Nore REPRESENTATION. 
Á fwolong or accented _ . FRR 
S8pondee Spondee syliabies Ri 


‘Two short or 


Dibrach Dibrak vaaaeseneed 
Trochee Tro'kee One long and one short 
Tamb Jamb: One short and one long 


Angpest Anrapest Two short and one long 


Dectyl Dartil One long and two short 
‘The Trochee 4 times, repeated to make 
Dea Betas ve vr ye eH {ines of eimilar formation, 
cMeme fv - v = YV = w ~ Aline of 4 Trochees and one of 3, 
Coston erie Pt ioe wa. Glee repeated to make 4 lines, $ 
[4 -“-9> A 4 line verse, 1, 2and 4 coneistin, 
Sgorr Marae J v = Y= uM of 3 Trochees, and the 3rd line of 
l 22 et 2 GE ow Se 4 of the same, 
eg OS 


Form. That which is distinguishable as unity as well as proportion in the 
structure of a musical thought, or in a piece made up of many thoughts in 
succession, Musical thought is impossible without form, and every composition 
in the separate ideas it contains, as well as in its general structure, must satisfy 
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our innate sense of form for it to be counted a successful effort at musical 
creation. Within the range of a single complete musical thought the pro- 
gressive aspects of form are indicated by the terms Motive, PERA E, SECTION, 
and Prnrrop. In a piece made up of twoor more PERIODS there is a possible 
Dorue or Trre.e, or as they are called, a Brsary or TERNARY, arrangement, 
besides what is called the Loxpo form, where the same idea with modifica- 
tions and with CONNECTING LINKS on rasgaces is brought in again and again. 
Then there are the Introduction, the Copa, the Errsopn, and “the Exrosrrioy, 
Drvstorunnt and Rucarrrvzatios, Sections in compositions of en extended 
character, See the s Separate articles, 

Forte (Ital. ) Por-tat---lond, generally represented by f. SeeDeanzrs or Foncs. 

Fortissimo. (Ital) For-teeesimoa. As lond as possible, generally repre- 
sented by jf. In some modern piecos three 7's are used, as fff, but no particular 
word is represented by the combination, but it is used to mark three degrees of 
loudness with f and ffin comparison. 

Fourth, An interval containing four degrees of the stave, or one that 
covers in naming it four successive letters, as O with F, O, D, E, and F being the 
four letters included. A fourth can be perfect, imperfect or augmented, 
according to its in four, six semitones respectively. Some 
theorists class the perfect fourth with the concords, others with the discords, 
but all agree that by itself the effect of the fourth is unsati factory, and 
generally requires the fourth to chanye to a third on the same bass note. 
The imperfect and augmented fourth are discords. 

Free Reed. coh 

French Horn. Sce Hoax, Froxox. 

French Sixth. One form of the chord of the 
Avaemwestep Biste, consisting of e major third, augmented 
fourth and an augmented sixth. It is, of course, a 
chromatic chord, and is found on the P2ud and péta of p 
the scalo; in C, the chord appears thus: Gnd, both 

Fret. A transverse piece of wood or othor material npon the fingerboard of 
certain string instruments, as the Durg, GUITAR, ete. Frets are so placed as to 
give the required lengths of string for the making of the notes, the finger pressing 
down the string just “above the fret in each case as to make the string come in 
contact with it as 2 Nur, leaving free for vibrationonly that portion of the string 
between the fret and the bridge. Frets have the same office, therefore, as the holes 
on wood wind instruments 8 r of dividing the finger-board is really 
a mechanical means of obtai itions of the fingers, so that the 
result is not left to the una: f touch of the player. 

Fugue. Ferg. The name of the most inteilectual form of composition, one 
demanding tl Th e name comes from a word 
meaning flight. T he parts of a Tides arei-l, The Kessen, as a rale a short 
melodic passag to allow of Co in the after treatment. 
2. ÅNSWER, another part setting out in pur as it were, of the Suraxcz, and 
one which gives the Burszct again, but in compliance with certain conditions as 
to pitch and tonality. 3. Cor RCT, an accompanying pas attending 
the Sursrcr or Answer. 4, Stuurro, a closer and closer relationship between 
Sunsror and An than occurred in tho beginning; and then the less 
Coprrra, 6. Eron, T. Pup 8. Copa, The great 
2 (b. 1683, d. 1750) has written much musio of this 


important matters, 5 


German musician J. B, Ba 
sort that is still unsurpassed 

Fundamental Bass. The root of a chord, or the roots of the chords of a 
given passage or piece. ‘The low note at any particular point is called the Bass, 
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but as any note in a chord can be made a Bass, it is clear thatthe Bass part is 
not built up solely of roots. For theoretical purposes it may become necessary 
to find the Fuxpamsnran P. so as to got the origin of a chord, and then we 
have to deal with routs, and not merely with the notes that happen to be lowest 
at the timeinthe Bass part. A knowledge of Hapuovy is, of course, indispensable 
for this kind of analysis. 

Funeral Music. While The Army does not accept the ordinary gloomy 
ideas as to funerals, and the kind cf music appropriate thereto, yet it does, of 
course, recognise the fitness of certain styles of ~ausic, and of pieces around which 
certain associations of ideas have gathered, for funeral requirements. Some 
pieces are fitting to be sung and playedat such times because of the words which 
have become fixed to the tunes, even when the tune at the outset had no such 
connection in the mind of the composer. Then again, certaiu tunes in them- 
selves have the power to awaken moods in keeping: with The Army's view of 
funerals, although no connection with words may e: to call up a train of 
thoughtin agreement with related subjects. There are pieces also in which 
words and music have been written with a view tofuneral use. It is evident, 
therefore, that a somewhat wide choice is open to Salvationists both for singing 
and playing for funeral purposes. In making a choice of pieces for a 
particular case, those shouid be included that were favourites with the comrade 
being buried, or such pieces as have acquired special interest through circum- 
stances connected with his life or death. There should also be fitness in the 
words to the age, circumstances, charactor, and past labours of the deceased. For 
marching, pieces in common time of course should beselected, and such as have 
a steady, even, calm movement, or such as are of æ stately and impressive style. 
Quick, showy, and claborate pieces are not appropriate. Often it becomes 
convenient for the step, which of course is much slower than the ordinary 
marching speed, to play tunes as if written in notes of double the value of those 
on the copy, so taking a stop asof the value of a gN, instead of a d asin ordinary 
marching. ‘The slow step is somewhat difficult to keep steady, and the Band 
should have special practice with a view of securing steadiness ai the right speed. 
The new Band Book is capable of supplying sullicient music for almost all 
funeral needs. The following list of pieces to be found in it may prove of service 
to Bandmasters. 


PIECES SEITABRLE vor FUNERAL MARCHES TO BE round IN THE Baxp Boor. 


Note.---When the word double occurs it means that the music should be played 
as if given in notes of double the value of those in the copy, taking J‘as tho valuo 
of a step. 


2 Title. 
Abide with me os 
Draw me nearer 
Ere the Su s 
Euphony É 
For ever with t. wrd 
For you Lem praying — D. 
Guide me, Great Jehovah (di 
Harlan o 
Home, sweet Ii 
Joy in the S.A. 
Lifes Morn 
Loved ones gone 
Mai a e 
Monmouth 
My Home is in 
My Jesus, I iove 
Nearer, my God te 


Title. Pago. 
Nothing but Thy 2250 
Oh, the Peace (without the pouse) 150 
Oh, turn ye = 199 
Promoted to Glory 
koli on, dar}: stream 
Room for Josus 
Rousseau a 
Sandon ... 


Welcome to Glory 
Who'll be the next 
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Besides the above, there is the Funeral No. of the B.J., Nos. 443. 
also 139—142, several of the pieces in which, however, are given in the list 
from the B.B., and the following, which do not go below B.J. 300. 

Title. ‘Title. 
His promise (B.1.) ‘The Star of Bethlehem, ete. 
I've washed my rope (double) ~ Theodora (double)... 
Oh, remember (dnbie) ne, da z Lore (owl) 
Sardis (double) “Trangail 
Shirland 

The followi ing are but a few of the pieces suitable for singing at funerals and 

memorial servic 
Are all the childrenin s. 
Death's rolling tide 
Don't you remember 2 
Down in the valley of dex 
For cver_with the Lord 
Gathorod home at last 
He died at his post 
In prospect of the valley 
In the host triumphant 
Loved oues gone before 
Oh, beware | .. 
Oh, prepare for eternity 
Oh, the Judgment .. 
Oh, what shall I say to my Go 
On the banks of the beautiful river 
Shall you, shall I 
The beautiful city of light” 
‘The dream of the Judgment 


The dying Saint : 

‘The land of the holy anā the brave M 

The waters of Jordan may roll . M 

We shall all meet again MS. Vi on 14, ro 
We shall walk through the e valley T.B. 2S8, 
When the chariot p Tah, 

When the righteous die no MB. y vai BTL 
When the roll is called in Heaven > T.B. 141. 


G. 
The fifth note in the natural scale of C. The name of the major scale 
having one sharp as its signature, and of the minor scale having two flats as 
its signature. The lowest or fourth string of the Violin is tuned to G, and 


the lowest string also of the three strine _, Double Bass. G is likewise 
the name of the Clef having this form:— c= The figure being a trans- 
formation of the old letter G used before $4 he invention of printing. 


Gamut. The word comes from the name of a Greek letter. In modern 
use it has the meaning of scale, or an orderly arrangement of notes so as to 
show the compass of a voice or instrument. 

German Gth. The name of achromatic chord 
formed of a Major 3rd, Perfect 5th, and an Augmented ee 
6th, the latter being the interval which gives the main ——— 
feature to the chord. Its position in the scale is on the 
fiat 2nd, and flat 6th, as in C: 

Giusto. (Ital) Joo'stoa. In strict and exact time. 

Grace Notes. Notes introduced into the music, in small type in printed 
copies, for the purpose of embellishment. The term is often used in a general 
sense to include all forms of ornamentation, as the AppocaraTura, AccTaccaTURA, 
‘Tory, ete. 
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Gramophone. A recent and remarkable invention, by which musical 
and other sounds can be recorded in such a way as for it to become possible, by 
mechanical means, to reproduce them with all the characteristics of TIBRE 
that marked them when originally made. Speeches, songs, instrumental solos 
and full Band pieces can thus be preserved and reproduced whenever felt to be 
desirable. The records take the form of discs, upon these a needle acts as they 
rotate, and the needle plays upon a diaphragm, the vibrations of which are 
reinforced by a funnel, and are thus increased in power so as to fll a room or hall. 

Grave. (Ital) Grawrai. Slow and with solemnity. 

Grazioso. (ltal) Graattsioasoa. In a flowing, graceful style. 

Great Gomposers. As in poetry, painting, and other arts, so in music 
there have been from time to time great men who have had powers of creation 
and treatment of musical ideas that have made them the representatives of 
epochs and of styles of workmanship in the history of music. 

The following are the names of the greatest of these in alphabetical order :— 


Name, Death. Where Born. 
Baon - 1750... Germany. 
BEBTHOVE) 1827 . » 
Brguroz 1869 us France. 
Branas ~ is07 .. Germany. 
Cxorin 1849 aa Poland. 
GLUCK ve on 1757 «s Germany. 
GOTNOD e b 1893 oe France. 
HANDEL EN 1759 & Germany. 
Haron . 1809 w Austria, 
Taszt à a. 1886 .. Hungary. 
MENDETSSONN <. 1847 Germany. 
Mozart ak 5 1791 : et 
PALESTRINA .. 1594 |. Italy. 
Puncenn 1695 .. England. 
Rossrst 1863... Italy. 
Sonvpert 1828 .. Germany. 
ECHUMANN a 1856 oo a 
OWSEY e 1893 e Russia, 
; z 1853 .. Germany, 


z. IB ay Pa 

Great or Grand Stave. The stave of eleven lines, the lower five 
lines of which are taken to make what is caled the Bass Stave. and the upper 
five of which are taken to make the so called Treble Stave. The mame of the 
note on the first of the eleven lines is therefore G, and that on the top line F. 
The notes have successive names from the G upwards, a fact often unfor- 
tunately lost sight of by the learner in the splitting up of the Great Stave into 
two five-line staves. The following illustration shows the Great Stave and 
the orderly succession of notes upon i 
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Guard Book. The name given to a Book consisting of covers with linen 
slips, about an inch ‘vide, fixed down the middle of the inside of the covers, on 
which the sheet music of the Band Journal is stuck, so as to preserve copies in 
an orderly manner for Band use. 

Guard, Instrumental, The name given to a narrow projecting strip 
of metal fixed to the outer sides of the tubing of Brass instruments to protect 
them from bruises, 

Guitar. A string instrument haying a flat back and upper surface, but 
with curved sides like the Violin, but not coming to sharp angles, as in that 
instrument. The modern Guitar has six strings, three of gut, and three of 
silk spun over with wire. The strings are tuned by means of metal screws fixed 
in the backward sloping head of the instrument. The strings are placed over 
the centre of the instrument, crossing the sound-hole, a marked feature of the 
surface of the Guitar, and continued over the finger-board to the screws in the 
head of the instrument. The finger-board is divided into small sections by 
cross pieces of hard wood or metal, called Frers. The notation used for Guitar 
music is an octave higher than the actual sounds produced, so that the sigrs to 
represent the open notes, viz., those made by plucking the strings without 
any finger of the left hand being pressed upon them to bring them into contact 
with the finger-board, are as ä 
given at a, in the following 2—5 —— —__ 


illustration, but the actual pitch & se oa] 
to which the strings are tuned = etme 
is given ab B. 5 6 


Strings 1 ? 


H 


Haif-close, The name of a cadence which ends on the dominant, and 
used for terminating a fore-section of a period. Semi and imperfect cadence or 
close are other terms having the same meaning. 

Half-cone. The smallest interval taken account of in musical notation, 
and represented in the natural scale of O by E and F, and B and ©. In all 
other, cases one or both of the notes will be chromatic, as G and A, or A$ and 
B, By to B42. i 

Harmonics. The name of certain high sounds such as accompany what 
are called fundamental tones, and which arise from the vibration of the fractions 
or aliquot parts of a sounding body, as the strings on am al instrument 
like the Piano, Violin, and certain lengths of tubing on the Cornet, etc. The 
aliquot parts produce the following series of sounds :—Tho } gives the octave, $ 
the 5th, 4 the double octave, } the 3rd, above the double octave, and so on, 
The intensity and the quality of a sound in the ordinary sense, depend 
very much on the number of the harmonics and the degree of prominence of 
these that the sounding body gives forth. On string instruments, liko the 
Violin family, advantage is taken at times for certain effects of the harmonics 
of each string. The points that mark the aliquot divisions of a string are 
called Nopus. By placing with very slight pressure a finger at a node, a 
harmonic is produced in place of the note obtainable by full pressure at that spot. 
It thus becomes possible to play a whole melody in harmonies, and practice in 
this style of playing ranks among the higher and more difficult branches of 
Violin technical work, 
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Harmonifiute. A portable instrument which in principle may be called 
a miniature Hansoxivm. Ithas a small key-board projecting from an oblong box 
forming the body of the instrument, and in which are inserted the reeds by 
means of which the sounds are made, On the opposite side of the body of the 
instrument to that where the key-board is placed, is a bellows, wind from which 
is, by the action of the left hand, forced on the reeds, while the right hand 
operates on the key-board. Melody, and, to a certain extent harmony, are both 
possible on the instrument, and it provides a convenient means of a portable 
character for accompanying Solo singing, and also for leading the singing of a 
Singing Brigade or Congregation, A music Lyre can be fixed to the instru- 
ment to hold a Song-book or piece of music. For Army Officers the 
instrument has several advantages. 

Harmonium. A popular instrument, and of comparatively recent 
invention, the first patent for an early form of the Harmonium being as recent 
as 1840, and it was in the name of A. Debain, a name long famous for 
inventions and improvements in connection with this class of instrument. 
The Harmonium has a key-board similar in appearance to that of the 
Organ or Piano. Enclosed in the upper part of the instrument, are 
trays or practically air-tight divisions of the box in which are the free 
reeds, by which sound is produced after air is thrown up from the bellows 
worked by the feot of the player to the cavities where the reeds are placed, 
provided that by touching a key in some part of the key-board a pallet is 
lifted by an attached spring from the orifice over which a reed stands ; other- 
wise the air finds no escape, but strains the bellows, and is calculated to do 
harm. The Harmonium has the advantange over the Piano in being able to 
supply continuous tone, for on keeping the bellows in action and pressing down 
one or more keys we can maintain without any other effort one or more 
sounds as long as we please. For slow music, and such as is marked by full 
harmony of a sustained character, the Harmonium is specially fitted. For 
bright, quick, and rapidly changing music it is not so good. It is able to give a 
variety of tone colour when fitted up with different sets of reeds variously 
modified in form and position to secure # change of timbre. These different 
sets of reeds are made accessible to the current of air from the bellows only on 
pulling out what are called Srors, which are knobs attached to levers, the knobs 
being placed in a horizontal series directly over the centre of the key-board so as 
to be within easy reach of the performer, The stops bear names to guide the 
player, when as indicated in the music, a particular stop is to be drawn. One stop 
generally standing in the actual centre, opens all the reeds at once to the 
air current, so that the full power of the instrument is brought out in the 
playing. Another step on the right of the one just mentioned is called the 
Expression Stop,and when drawn it causes a varying current of air to reach the 
reeds in such a way as to suggest the rise and fall of tone characteristic of 
expressive singing, By thismeans one of the special features of the Harmonium 
is secured, but few players seem to know the possibilities it places within 
their reach. Harmoniums vary in price from a few pounds up to one hundred 
or more, and so a fairly good Harmonium can be purchased for but one-half or 
one-third the price of a correspondingly good Piano. 

Harmony. That branch of musical theory which deals with sounds in 
combination, and the rules of progression from one combination to another, is 
called Harmony. The smallest combination is that of two sounds of different 
pitch, and any two sounds heard at the same time, and also any two notes 
representing such a combination form what ie called an Iytervan, Three or 
more sounds in combination, form a Corp. When the three sounds stand as a 

D 
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combinaton of a 3rd and a 5th over one sound of the group taken as a Bass, 
tho wholois called a Comox (mond or Tran, aud the term perfect is added when 
the 5th is a perfect 5th, and imperfect when the jth is imperfect or diminished. 
Intervals are divided into groups- first of all into Coxconns 

first of these groups is then subdivided into perfect and imperfect concords ; in 
the perfect group are included the unison, octave, the perfect 4th and the 
perfect 5th, while in the imperfect arc included the major and minor 3rds, and 
major and minor 61 All other intervals find their place among the discords. 
Any chord in which is included but one dissonant interval is in consequence a 
dissonant chord. Some chords contain two, three and even more discords, and 
in consequence chords that are dissonant, vary in their degrees of harshness. By 
tho term Bass is meant the lowest note in a chord, or the lowest part under- 
lying a series of chords. By the term Roor is meant the note from which 
from a theoretical standpoint a chord is considered to be derived. It is 
important to bear in mind that in the theory of Harmony we have not so much a 
science deduced from nature, as a plan the mind makes for its own convenience 
of grouping and showing the inter-relations of certain facts in connection with 
sounds in combination. In the theory which finds the widest acceptance, because 
it proves the most convenient form for practical ends so far contrived, and not 
beeanse it mirrors perfectly anything existing in nature outside of the mind, as 
is the case in the theoretical statement of a br 1 of physical science, takes as 
its basis three Roots only for each } Tur onic, Dowrnsnt, and 
Surrnronie, which are the Ist, 5th, and 2nc key or scale. And itis even 
possible to reduce this group to the Dosmayr alone as containing all that goes 
not only to form a scale, but for the whole series of chords which may be 


included within the bounds of one key. The following illustrates the way in 
TONIC. DOMINANT. SUPERTONIC. 


Major or minor 13th 
, ath 
Major or minor oth 


which on the three roots we have named we are able to build up by adding one 
third over another the full form of the Toxre, Douay, and Soperrontc chords. 
The lowest note in each of these chords is called the Root and is also called the 
Generator. Each of the discords entering into the aboye combinations is 
called a Fuxpaxentan Discord. Indications of a discord being a fundamental 
one are, a Masos Smp and Prrrecr Sra being in the samo combination. 
The above three fundamental chords, having us their Generators the Tonic, 
Dominant, and Supertonic, are able to supply ali notes and all combinations of 
notes that can possibly form part of the scale ox key of C, both for melodic and 
harmonic purposes. Any of the possible subordinate chords we can form out of 
the above can be used independently, but seldom, if ever, does the whole of the 
complete chord appear at the same instant, ‘The chords are given complete in 
our illustration, however, to show ata glance the material in one tonality that 
is ab the composer’s service. We have kere what may be termed the static view 
of Harmony, where the whole of the material is surveyed at rest. The other 
side of Harmony may be called dynamic, because it deals with harmonic 
material in movement, one chord passing over to another, both in the same key 
and in changing from one key to another, the process which is called modulation. 
In chord progressions a rule of very wide application is that Consrouriys Frins 
anv Ooravns must not occur between any two paris. It is impossible to go into 
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nog RELATION, the PREPARATION, Percussion and 
Reresovotiox of di ‘oN, Ünroxario Cuoxps, Mopvrarion, and other 

aspects of harmonie material in motion, but under each heading will be found 
further information on the theory of Harmony. 

Harp. An instrument that finds its place among the very earliest 
of man’s inventions for musical purposes, In one form or another it seems 
to have been used in all countries and i ges of which we possess 
any record. It has been only in recent however, by the invention 
of what is called the double action, that the instrument has been brought 
to a completely satisfactory stage of development. The Harp is in its 
modern form triangular in shape. There is the sound-board with its curved 
back which comes nearest the pleyer; on the opposite side is the upright pillar, 
and from this to the top of the sound-board is the gracefully curved neck, from 
which the strings are stretched to the sound-board, the shorter distances being 
taken by strings which make the higher sounds, and the longer by those which 
make the lower sounds. The compass of a modern Harp is about six octaves. 
Ab the foot of the Harp, where the pillar and sound-board unite, are placed what 
are called pedals, which are operated upon by the feet of the performer, When 
pressed down these are fixed in a first or a second notch as required. The pedals 
are attached to rods which run up the hollow pillar to mechanism called 
the comb, inside the neck, and by this means the strings can be raised in 
pitch two separate haif-tones as the key or accidentals in the music may 
require. The double-action Harp is tuned in CZ The seven pedals can raise 


details on such 


each string one or two half-tones, 80 that, before playing, the pedals require to 


be set, excepting in the case where the music is in UZ, to put the instrument in 
the key of the musie, For the guidance of the player’s eye, strings of different 
eclours are used, and all strings making notes of the same name are of the same 
colour 

Harpsicord. The name of the most important of the instruments that 
precedes ed the Piano by which strings were put into vibration by mechanism 
set in motion by a keyboard. The keys caused pieces of leather or quills to 
pluck the strings, and so no variation in force in the toach of the player gave 
command of piano or jorte, and the volume of tone was also small. Tho modern 
instrument which has made the Harpsicord an instrument of the past was called 
FoRTE because the mechanism connected with the keyboard made it possible 
the weak or strong blow of tho finger of the player upon the keys to get a 
soft or a loud effect, Piano bring the Italian for soft, as Forte is the word 
meaning loud. 

Hauthboy. The old form of the name of instrument described under Osor. 

Heel of Bow. That part f the bow used in playir xing instruments 
in wh. one end of the hair is inserted, and which is operated upon by the 
serew for tightening or slackening the hair. 

Hidden Consecutives, A term used in Harmony for the progression 
of any two parts, one of which at least takes a leap in 
going from one note to the next, which leap if iilled 


in by the skipped notes will be found to 
progression of two perfect Sths or Sves in 


where when tho leap of a 4th in the upper part i 
find a jth between Hand B as wellasone bety 
The rules concerning cc tives of th 2 
follows :--1. Hidden Syes must not occur veen the 9 
highest and the lowest parts of the harmony, except- 
ing--(a2) When the Bass leaps from Tonic to Dominant, or from Tonic to 
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Subdominant, while the upper part moves by step of a 2nd. (b) When the 2nd of 
the two cords isa. (e) When the 2nd chord is merely the first again but in a 
different position. Hidden Sves are allowable between any other two parts 
except in the progression by similar movement from a 7th or 9th to an ve. 
Hidden 5ths are also under the same rule, with the sameexceptions, but another 
exception is allowed, viz:—in passing from the minor Supertonic chord, with 
the 3rd in the upper part, to the — "1, Dominant Chord, one part 
falling a 3rd and the other a 5th, as oO S = No restriction is put upon 
hidden Sths or hidden 8ves between ‘7 = other than extreme parts. 


History of Music. The history of music is a subject that possesses a 
good deal of varied interest, and in many ways the study of it is calc’ dto 
prove useful to all who have any concern in practical musical work, either in 
singing, playing, or composing. It includes the invention and improvement of 
musical instruments, the lives and labours of remarkable singers, players and 
composers, as well as the rise and progress of musical thonght, and the origin 
and developments of forms of composition. Several works have been written 
upon the subject which have gained considerable reputation, varying in price 
from one shilling to several pounds. The subject is too great for any treatment 
of it to be possible in this work. For the chief names in the history of music, 
see Great COMPOSERS. 

Horn, Fiugei. See FLUGrL Horx. 

Horn, French. A brass insixument that is circular in form, and whose 
tone is rich and vocal in character, It is among the most valuable instruments 
in the orchestra. It is played by a cupped circular mouthpiece, differing 
distinctly by its funnel-like form from the mouthpiece used on instruments of 
the Saxhorn family. Interchangeable circular snd (J-shaped pieces, called 
crooks, are used in connection with the instrament for tuning and changin, 
the pitch. The hand of the player inserted in the bell and sometimes up the 
bore of the instrument is a feature in the playing of the French Horn. The 
fingers are held close together, all stretched ous, not doubled over into the palm. 
when the hand is inserted in the beil. Tho notes requicing the use of the hand 
in this way are called stopped notes, and those mada without the insertion of 
the hand, open notes. 

Horn, English. See Cox ANGLAI. 

Househoid Troops’ Band. A famons English Army Band that 
existed from 1887 to 1893. It was organised for continuous musical work, so 
that its members volunteered for this kind of Inbour as the ordinary candidate 
does for Field operations. The first notice about the Band, in which suitable 
Army musicians were asked to offer themselves, appeared in the War Cry dated 
the 12th of March, 1887. Those who offered and were found suitable were called 
up to the Congress Hall in the following M: The rst tour was one in the 
Black Country, and it commenced in June; and on the late Queen's Jubilee 
Day the Band was at Birmingham, its playing winning the highest praises 
from the crowds of that city. In February, 1858, the Band went to Ireland, 
and later in the year, in October, it left England for a tour in Canada and the 
United States, gaining by its music the public attention of those countries as 
had never been done before by any other Army means. A second Band was 
formed in the absence of the first abroad, in Januar No. 1 Band 
returned from the States in April of that year, and at the reception meeting at 
the Congress Hall, Clapton, on April 22nd, the Junior Staff Band was co:umis- 
sioned, and the No. 2 Band was also present at the meeting. Some time after- 
wards the two Bands were amalgamated, and in 1891 a tour in Holland was 
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undertaken with great sucress, After this there was a Scotch tour, and in 1893 
the Band was dissolved after a remarkable history which has left its mark upon 
The Army’s musical Jife, 

Hymn, A set of verses on a rel 
of worship or as a pat, of a relie 


ious subject intended to be sung as an act 
rvice. From the time of tho Apostles, 
s ate and public worship of the followers of 
2 viour, bat since the time of Luther hymns have taken a much more 
prominent place among the me: of grace, for one great feature in Luthers 
Reformation was causing the common people to sing sacred songs, and in their 
own language. Formerly it was the custom for them to listen in public services 
to the singing of hymns in the Latin language by the minister or the choir. 
Singing in public services has become a large and a prominent feature, while 
the materials, both in words and tunes, for such singing had vast additions 
made to them i in modern times, chiefly through the influence of John Wesley’s 
revival and the similar work of other men of God who have devoted their 
lives to like purposes. General Booth must be credited with doing as much, 
if not more, than any other individual in this direction in recent years. He 
certaialy has set more people singing about religion than any man living, while 
The Salvation Army las created new songs or hymns by thousands, which have 
—if not striking value as specimens of poetic or musical art—the greater merit 
of proving unquestionably effective in stirring the souls of the saints and 
leading to the conversion of the sinners among the common people mainly, but 
not exclusively so, for whom The Army labours. A hymn is meant for singing, 
and consequently in length, in form of verse, in appealing in subject and treat- 
ment more to the heart and conscience than to the intellect, a difference of 
importance exists between a true hymn and a poem. A hymn is lyrical, chiefly 
emotional in aim, has more to do in moving the feelings than in convoying 
doctrine, and gains its end immediately in the singing, otherwise it cannot prove 
effective for the purpose for which a hymn is used, Aids in gaining this end 
are: one definite subject presented in some one special light, and in such a form 
as to rouse emotion, in length comparatively short, easy to sing, and the meaning 
or the effect to be such as is at once discerned or felt during the act of singing, 
the tune being such as to unite with the words to produce a common result. A 
chorus, summing up the hymn as a whole, or presenting in an arresting manner 
the main feature of the subject, has become more and more a feature of the 
popular hymns of modern times. 

Hymnology. The methodical and critical study of Hymns, including 
matters of history, form, subjects, manner of treatment, and authorship both 
of words and tunes. 

Hymn Tune. A tune composed or one adopted for the purpose of singing 
in connection with a set of verses on a religious topic, Such a tune, because of 
the purpose for which it is intended, must be in all cases short, simple, of small 
vocal range, and in form as well as in melodic structure such as an ordinary 
congregation can readily learn. Hymn tunes vary considerably in style, 
although in form as a rale they are but one period in length. Diiferent ages 
have favoured different styles. Sorne have preferred tunes strong in harmonic 
features, and of a slow paco, and of serious mood. Others have been ready to 
adopt secular melodies, and have made striking melodic interest the first 
consideration. In modern times a great deal more freedom in style in hymn 
tunes has become common, and Jess distinction has been demanded between 
the musical treatment of a set of words on a religious subject and that of 
the words of an ordinary song. On religion men have come to feel a need 
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ion, and this is to be 
on tunes as well as in other . There 
are still some people who prefer the forms of religious expression in words 
and in music that were in vogue three, fonr or more centuries ago, but the majority 
find it more helpful to speak and sing in agreement with the manner nsed in every- 
day life at the present time. The practice of taking secular melodies for hymn 
tunes is older than it is generally th to be, and some of the tunes most 
favoured in this end in other coun re found to be of secular or 
HELMSLEY is a version of what was originaly a horn hi 
used German Chorales, that seem to us so ec 
adopted tunes of ancient love sangs. The follow: 
Salvationists because of giving the composers, with the dates of birth and death 
where known, whose hymn tunes have become established in Army usage. 
From the dates it will be easy to sea in some measure the age of the tunes that 
are used in The Army. It will also he evident from the same that The Army's 
selection is not from one source or from one period, but is of a most varied 
character in all respects. The Army possesses a vast ‘store of pieces of its own 
composition, but it has been wise enough to adopt all pieces by others that have 
seemed likely to prove of service, and the debt of gratitude The Army owes for 
aid in its labours is mainly due to “American Evangelistic Composers who have 
worked during the last fifty years or so. The following list contains information 
on pieces which The Army has adopted from others, the list of the most known 
among Army compositions will be found under Orrerman Army Sones. 

ARNE (1710-1778). Tunes by the same used in The Army-—Arlington: 
Rule Jehovah (Rule Britannia). 

Barrurieuoy (1741-1808). The Morning Hymn. 

Beernoven (1770-1828.) Sardis, 

H. R. BisHor (1786-1855). There is mercy in Jesus (The pilgrim of love). 

J. M. Bracs. When the roll is called up yonder. 

F, A. Buacxuzz. Oh, the peace; Numberless as the sands, 

P., P. Buss (1829-1883), Abundantly able to save; Almost persuaded ; 
Hold the fort ; It is well with my soul; All the way long it is Jesus; 
Will you meet me at the fountain? Where He leads I will follow; 
Daniel’s Band; I will follow Thee, my Saviour; Lord, I make a full 
(Waiting at the well); Sowing the seed; Go, bury thy sorrow; 
Wonderful words of life. 

Miss D. Boorse. Glory, glory, Jesus saves me. 

Bonrnrassez (1751-1825), Wells. 

W. B. Brapeory (1816-1868). Even me; Happy Song; He leadeth me; 
We are out on the ocean sailing; What shall I do to be saved; 
Saviour, like a shepherd; To the uttermost He saves (Sweet rest in 
heaven) ; Sweet hour of prayer, 

H. Caner (1685-1743), Carey’s. 

T. Cranx (1775-1859), Calcutta; Cranbrook; Burnham, 

E. F. Corr. All I have I leave for Jesus. 

C. O. Conversz (1834- ). What a friend we have in Jesus. 

J. DARWELL (1731-1789). Darwell’s. 

F. Davis. Lead me, Saviour, lest I stray; Is my name written there? 

G. Davis. Monmouth, 


-to-Gatea mode of expre! 


of a more personal and an u 
seen in the change of style in 


stical in character, were 
g list will prove of interest to 
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). Oaly a step; Oh, lay it down; Toiling on; 

here the sun never sets; Precious 

sus; Oh, prodigal child, come home; 
Only Thee; Tell me the old, old story; ‘Pass me not. 

Excrtn, The old, old story is true; I’ve washed my robes. 

W. G. Fiscurer ü pa Lord Jesus, I long; Ob, ‘twas love; I am 
trusting, Lord, in oY ‘hee; I am coming to the cross. 

Hanpro (Li Theodora ; Saviour, Lord and King (March in 
Scipio); Samson. 

L. Hangsover (1528- Tam coming, Lord. 

Haxpw (1733-1809). Austria; Neapolis. 

J. Havxourst. Better World. 

B. A. Torrmaxn (1839- ). Are you washed in the Blood of the Lamb; 
This is why I love my Jesus. 

A. Horn. Remember me. 

T. Ja . Nativity. 

W. Joxus (1726-1800). St. Stephen's, 

T. Kexuy (1769-1854), From Hyypt lately come. 

W. J. Krenparricn. Calvary's stream if is flowing (Mercy’s free); Give 
to Jesus glory. 

Mrs. J. Kxapr. Behold me standing at the door; My all is on the altar; 
Blessed assurance; Welcome to glory. 

W. Kyarp (1698-1768). Wareham, 

Lace (1762-1798). Mount Pleasant. 

R. Lowry (1825- ). Anyw with Jesus; Nothing but the Blood of 
Jesus; So near to the Kingdom; The over-flowing river; The mistakes 
of my life; Up from the grave; Gone is my burden; I’m resting 
so sweetly; At the cross there's room; Shall we gather at the r: 
Where is my boy to-night; Marching to Zion; Open and let 
Master in; I need Thee every hour; Weeping will not save me; Who'll 
be the next. 

J. N. Marrirr, Canaan, bright Canaan. 

H. P. Mary (1839- ). We're travelling home; We shail meet by-and-by. 

O. Maras (1787- Silchester. 

L. Mason (17! Boston; Ernan; Missionary; Eden; Nearer my 
God to Thee; Work for the night is coming. 

W. Martimws (1759-1830). Madrid. 

McGranxamay. Christ receiveth sinful men; Are you coming home 
to-night; Not my own; There shall be showers of blessing; I'll stand 
by until the morning. 

E. Mierer (1731-1807). Rockingham. 

We'll work till Jesus comes. 

Bringing in the sheaves. 

Abide De Me. 


We H. Dong (1832- 


s (Welcome, sweet day). 
for ever more. 
ing through the gates; Say, are you ready. 


T. G. O'Kase (1830- )- 
Eternity (Memories of Galilee). 


H, R. Pararen (1808-1887). 
3. Pergms. Whiter tha We 

P. Paris (1834- ) Wi conquering Son of God. 
Porroearto. Oh, turn ye (Adeste Fideles). 
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MENDELSSOHN (1809-1847). Hark the herald Angels sing. 

Rapierr (1749-1817). Praise. 

Roermacnu (  -1820). St. Peters. 

W. IL. Rovsnrs. Depth of meroy. 

G. F. Roor (182 Oh, touch the hem of His garment; Come to the 


Saviour, make no delay ; Ring the bells of heaven, 

Rousseau (1712-1778). Rousseau. « 

L D. Sangey (1840- ).. For youl am praying; Hiding in Theo; When 
the mists have rolled away; Trusting as the moments fiy; Take me 
as I 


Crown Him (Mile’s Lane). 
Falcon Street. 
x Montgomer: 
S. Graney (1767-1822). Shirland; iow 
G. C. Srzesivs. What shall the ans ; Fully trusting; What must it 
be to be there ; I feel like singing all op time; Ye ‘must be born again, 

J. H. Srocrton (1813- tea: Glory to His name; Only trust Him; 
The great Physician. 

A. SULLIVAN (4842-1900). “Onward, Christian soldiers. 

J.B. Sowxrr. I’m the child of a King. 

J. R. Swrrny. Beulah land; There is sunshine in my soul. 

TALLIS ( -1585). Evening hymn. 

H. Tucker. The lion of Judah. 

S.J. Varn. Where do you journey ; Jesus died for yon; Scatter seeds of 
kindness. 

Waxreny., Reuben. 

G. J. Weer (1808- ). Stand up for Jesus. 

5. Wree (1740-1816). Meloombe; Bythinia. 

J. P. WEBSTER. I believe we shall win (The sweet by-and-by). 

C. Wmrinmss. Room for Jesus. 

W. Wrrtaaus (1717-1791). Guide me, great Jehovah. 


WILLIAMSON. Ma; 
Woopzuny (1819-1858). From every stain (For ever with the Lord). 
Wrvirx (1762-1837). Eaton. 

I. 


lamb. The name of a metric foot in poetry and music formed of a short or 
unaccented syllable or note followed by a long or accented one, the sign for 
which is w —,. 

Il. (Ital). Eel —- the. 

Taa iam The devico of making two or more parts a repetition more or 
less compleie of one idea, the parts following at different times in re-stating as 
it were, what the first part gives out. If the imitation is of the closest kind, the 
result is what is called a Canon. 

Imperfect Cadence. Another name for the Hatr-Crosz, one formed 
by the progression trom any chord to the Dominant at such a point in the 
rhythmic structure as marks the end of a fore-section or half-period. 

Imperfect Interval. A term used at times for the diminished forms 
of perfect intervals, as of the 4th and the 5th. 

Impromptu. A piece of musie played or written off hand, and so on the 
spur of the moment, without searching for or arranging of materials but while 
the mind is in the act of creation, 
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Incomplete Bar. Bar lines are merely to show where the chief accent 
falls, and they do not mark either the beginning or close of a period or any 
portion of a period. Musical thoughts, like lines of poetry, may start either 
with an accented or an unaccented note. When with an unaccented note, it is 
impossible for the music to start with a complete bar, for one or more un- 
accented notes have to be n before the first accented note appears, which will 
mark the beginning of the first full bar. The Mnasurrs of the music cannot 
in this case fall in with the divisions of the music by the bars, The last 
division of the music, marked off by a bar in conjunction with the double bar to 
show the end, is always left short of as much time value as occurs before the 
first bar. In beating or counting time for the notes before the Ist bar, we must 
find out what beats of a bar are represented by the notes, as 


In No. 1 the quarter-note or crotchet is the 3rd beat of a bar, and is of course to 
be beaten as such, and counted accordingly. In No. 2, the three-eighth notes or 
quavers are the second half of the 3rd beat, and the first and second half of the 
4th. The way these illustrations end shows how the final measure appears in 
order to make allowance for the amount of time taken before the first bar. 

Indian Medley. Two collections of native Indian airs have been 
published by The Army. The vocal forms of these will be found in Tur 
Mesran Sanvationrsr for April, 1896 (Vol. x., 114), and December, 1900 
(Vol. xv., 61), The Band forms of the same will be found in Band Journals 
809 and 394, 

Instrument-Making Department. The Army started making 
brass instruments in May, 1889. ‘Phe boginning was in a very small way, but 
the present factory is, for the number of men employed, its fit up and general 
character, as well as for the quantity of work turned out, one of the finest 
in England. All along the Department has been noted for the fine Bass 
instruments it has made, and in recent years the character of all kinds of 
brass instruments from The Army factory has improved, and signs of greater 
progress are to be seen in the same direction. 

Instrumentation. This term means the make-up of a Band as to 
kinds and numbers of instruments, and also the kind of instruments a piece 
requires in a Band for its proper rendering. The word is also used for that 
branch of musical study which treats of the appropriate writing of instrumental 
music, which may be either original in matter as well as treatment, or merely 
an arrangement for a band or full orchestra. 

International Staff Band. The International Staff Band was 
formed in the year 1891, and speedily made for itself a reputation for musical 
excellence, which has during more recent years been greatly increased and 
strengthened. At the Musical Demonstrations of The Army held at The Albert 
Hall, The Crystal Palace, The Alexandra Palace, The Agricultural Hall, 
London, and other centres, the fine performances of the Band have met with 
the greatest approbation, whilst in Festivals given solely bythe Band no less a 
measure of popular appreciation has been secured. Such Festivals have been 
held at Liverpool, Cardiif, Leeds, Bradford, Birmingham, Nottingham, Bristol, 
in The Channel Isles, The Isle of Man, etc., and scores of other towns and 
cities. Notwithstanding the fact that the Band has conducted important 
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engagements in all parts of the Country, and often at considerable distance 
from London, it has sueceeded in finane ally assisting the Local Corps of Tne 
Army to a very remarkable extent. In most cases the musical performances of 
the Band have received high appreciation in the Public Press, and from many 
leading musicians, whilst the "characte ising the 
spiritual work of the Bandsmen have 
and Christians general. The B 


slely for R e purposes, and 
not for the display of to attract its hearers 
by its musie to the more gloriot sus sonnd of Ge spel gri ce, The members there- 
fore glorify God that in the ces they have conducted a, hundreds of men and 
women have been led to Christ, many of them musicians who are now using 
their talents in the interests of The Army. The sat ing from this 
is the only reward that the men as Bandsmen receive, for like the rest of their 

sical comrades in The Army, their ices are en freely. The Band at 
the present time numbers ight men, allof whom, with one occasional 
exception, are attached to the Headqua ters? Staff, and the majority occupy 
positions of importance at Tha Army’s Headquarters. The music played is 
composed and arranged by Tho Army's Musical Department, and the fine 
Instruments used are manufactured at the factory of The Army at St. Albans. 
The Band is in every a credit to The Army, and is also a model and a 
source of stimulus to its 

International Staff Sengsters. A Singing Drigade, numbering 
about li of whom are attached to one Department or another at 
Headquarters. ‘The Brigade was formed in March, 1897, and in spite of changes 
that fresh appointr necessarily involve, it has been able to keep up its 
strength and high level of excellence by the discovery of fr voices among 
newcomers to the various Departmen Headquarters. For those po 
vocal power it indeed offers fine opportunities of an appropriate character for 
soul-saving work, The Brigade is out on duty at some Corps every third 
week-end, Pand these visits are much prized, chieñy among the Corps in and 
around London that the Prigade can teke into its plans of campaign so that 
the length of journey may enable its members to be back at work on the 
Monday morning, The Saturday night meeting takes the form of a festival of 
vocal and instrumental musie with testimony. This meeting gives samples of 
the kinds of work that show what may be expected during the Sunday’s 
meetings, and the effect is to awaken interest as well as to give a fair measure 
of immediate satisfaction. The Sunday morning holiness meeting is marked 
by three or four suitable pieces of musio, and a freewill offering, in which the 
act of giving is raised in a solemn manner into a religious act and as a part of 
the meeting. No donations are taken by the Brigade, but the audience is led to 
give under a strict sense of obligation to God, and many times above the 
ordinary collection is the almost invariable result. The talking is of good 
quality, for the Brigade is fortunate in having among its members several 
persons gifted for platform work. For come years after the start, the Brigado 
gave in its Sanday afternoon mectings A Mvsroan Trip on ray C 
but in the last two or three years this has given place to Ro THE WORLD 
m Srxry Mrctss, the musical illustrations being as a rule the National 
Anthems or patriotic airs of the different countries dealt with where The Army 
is working, with words by Army poets to them, There is a direct appeal to the 
eye as well as the ear of the audience in this meeting, for the Brigade arrays 
itself for the occasion in the national costumes of the different countries, so 
that the platform is made to take the aspect of a cosmopolitan picture, much 
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contrast being secured in the forms and colours of the dresses. This meeting 
is not only thoroughly interesting from the musical standpoint, but it is really 
instructive, for facts and figures are given in connection with tha countries 
represented, and so the audience goes away with a clearer, broaier view of 
the work of The Anny. The Sunday vight meeting is much on the line of an 
ordinary Salvation meeting, but it is made to reac point of mere than al 
effectiveness. Three or four torgs are introduced, end a Bibl ading, with 
straight Salvation talk n after the prayer mecting a musical wind-up 
brings the day's har 1 ide does good work in cheering 
and helping the Soidiers and Officers of the Uorps v ed, while it also makes 
many new Army friends by tho excellence of its singing and bright as well 
as elfvctive style of its meetings. Readiness of adaptation to Bands, Soldiers, 
Officers and buildings, gives to the Brigade one of its most agreeable features. 
‘The songs found of more than usual value by the Brigade are Tur Ronn CALL, 
Mus. Sal., October, 1900, Vol. xv., 44; I au tac Rrsvurrecrion, March, 1901, 
Vol. xv., 106; Tae Hour Warers, Mus. Sal, April, 1001, Vol. sv.,114; E 
Mus. Sal., July, 1803, Vol. xi., 8; Japan, Mus. Sal., July, 1896, Vol 
Guiry, Norame Have I ro Brive, Mus, Bal., August, 1890, Vol. v., 18 
Lirernost, August, 1894, Vol. ix. 19. 

Interpretation. The manner in which e piece is rendered, and it 
implies a conscious etfort to realise the effect the piece was intended to produce. 
A correct interpretation includes not only a right rendering of the notes, but 
also a right conception of the piece as a whole, and how the individual sections 
contribute to one end, with the infusion of such a spirit in the rendering as chall 
convey to the listener the composer’s intention. An interpretation may be 
faulty from the standpoint of exceution, 2 wrong view of the spirit of the piece, 
an exaggeration of some one feature, or the failure to realise sufliciently some 
chara ‘teristic, and such shortcomings in force, expressi ery of detail, 
and tae infusion of magnetic power into tho music as may arise from personal 
limitations in one or many singers or players as the case may be. Only the 
most gifted and those properly traincd can hope to pos the ability to 
interpret all kinds of music with equal success. Most people must be content 
with success in one, or at most, but a few forms of music, those which are in 
agreement with their nataral powers and measure of training. 

Interrupted Cadence. The progression of the Dominant to any 
other chord but the Tonic, is so called. Sometimes the term false or deceptive 
cadence is used for the same. 

Interval. The distance from one note to another, and also the combina- 
tion of the two notes by which the distance is determined. Intervals are 
called after the number of degrees of the stave from one point to the other, 
or, which comes to the same thing, the number of the natural notes we 
pass over in going from one to another. This interval, therefore, 
is a fifth, because the two notes take in five degrees, or, to put it p= = J 
in the other way, thera are five notes in going from one to the == 
other, viz., F, G, A, B and ©, 

Intonation. The production of tone, and both the correct quality and 
the true pitch of the sound are implied. 

Introduction, The name given to any music that is preparatory in 
character to the main portion of the composition. The introduction may be 
but one chord, even one note, or it may extend to a good number of bars, but 
the nature of the music will be such as to waken the attention for what is to 
follow, and not such as to prove satisfactory in itself apart from its connection. 
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Ist inversion. 


Inversion. The changing of the relative position of two or more 
notes or parts, which ow ‘be’ done either by raising the lover until it 
takes the higher position, or vice ¢ as L 2 
in the case of the following intorval = = 
In 1 the interval of a 8rd becomes an interval =E = 
of a Gth, by raising the D an Sve, while in 
2 the interyal of a Sth becomes an interval of a 4th, by lowering 
an 8ve. In Uasnony, in m becomes a matter of much importance, for 
each chord can by inversion take on as many forms as there are nutes above 
the Bass, as, for instance, the ('o having two notes above the 
the Bass note, there are two po: _ 2nd in 
inversions of the chord, as will be 
seen in the following illustration :— 
An inversion of a chord is numbered 
according to the place in the chord in its root position of the note which is 
taken to make the new Bass, so that the Ist note available being the 8rd, 
when that is made the Bass note we get a lst inversion; the next available 
note is the Sth, and so when that is made the Bass note we get a 2nd inversion, 
and so on, 

Ireland, Songs of- A special collection under this title appeared in 
the Mus. Sal. for January, 1898 (Vol. xii., 75-82), and in B.J, 871. 

Italian Sixth, The name of a chord consisting 
of a major 8rd and an augmented 6th; it is founded == 
on the 22nd or 26th of the scale, and is among the 
chromatic chords, as == 

Italian Words. It is a practice throughout the world to use Italian 
words to indicate degrees of force, styles of expression, etc., in music 5 the 
custom arose from the influence Italian composers and teachers exercised in the 
period when Italy was the leader among the nations in all musical matters. 
The following particulars on the pronunciation of such words may prove of 
service. A has the sound either of 4 in far- -and in the pronunciations given in 
this Dictionary this is indicated by aa—or the sound of a in an. E has the 
sound either of a as in fate—which is indicated by ai, not allowing the sound to 
taper into ee—or of ein met. J has the sound of e asin me—and is indicated by 
ee. Q has the sound either of o as in note—and is indicated by oa -or somewhat 
as o in not. U has the sound of oo in hoop,and is indicated by oo. The 
consonants K, W, X and Y are not used in Italian only for the spelling of 
foreign names; the following are as in English, b, d, f, 1, m, n, p, q, s, & and v. 
C and ce when standing before a, o and u are pronounced like k; but like ch or 
tsh when before e, i and y. When the sound of k is required before a,o or u, 
iis added, as cio—ko, ciu—koo. Ch before e andi takes the sound of k. G be- 
fore a, o and u is given as in get, but as j, as in gem, before e, i and y. Gg takes 
the sound of dj. Gh before e and i takes the sound of g in get. Gli is given 
like li in million. Gn is given as in Bolonga- -boloniya. H is not sounded in 
Italian. J at the beginning of a word takes the sound of y. Ris strongly 
trilled. §¢ when standing before e and i is like sh, Z is generally like dz; 
ZZ as ts. 

Ja 


Joint. Ina brass instrument a joint is a soldered juncture of two pieces of 
tubing. Ina wood wind instrument a joint is a moveable section of the whole, 
as in the Flute and the Clarinet, the latter, for instance, having the bell joint 
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and the other sections where the finger holes and the mouthpiece are placed. 
These moveable joints enable the player to put his instrument away in a smaller 
compass when itis not in use. A joint on a brass instrument needs to be 
air-tight, for otherwise the tone is seriously impaired, and a useless expenditure 
of breath occurs. The joints on wood wind instruments must set firmly, and 
they also need to be air-tight and to be free from any rocking movement during 
the performer's efforts at execution, At times it will be found necessary to 
ascertain if a leaky joint is the cause of difficulty in the playing of an instru- 
ment or of an impaired tone. The bell shonld then be stopped, as with a 
handkerchief or duster, and, in the case of wood wind instruments, the fingers 
should cover all holes, after which breath should be blown into the instrument, 
not as in the act of tone production, but as in blowing down a tube to eject some 
obstruction. If by any hissing sound the escape of air is indicated, careful 
examination must be made to locate it. If the joints prove to be sound, then 
the water-key, or slides in the case of & brass instrument, must be examined, 
and the various keys on a wood wind instrument, New pads or a stronger 
spring may be needed to make the keys act properly over the holes they have 
to cover. A crack in the bu x the instrament is another probable cause 
which must have consideration if joints and keys prove in a sound condition. 
On wood wind instruments, joints require at times to be rethreaded to make 
them air-tight and firm. 

Junior Bands. A number of attempts have been made to establish 
Junior Bands, both brass and drum and fife, in The Army. So far only partial, 
and often only temporary, success has been attained. The easiest band to form 
and train, and the least expensive, is a Drum and Fife Band. These instru- 
ments can be played, and effectively, by boys without any danger of any undue 
strain. Junior Brass Bands are more difficult nnd more expensive, and more 
risk is attached to boys playing brass instruments, but such bands are of wider 
usefulness for Army purposes, and offer excellent opportunities for training 
lads for the more extensive work of Senior Brass Bands. One evil that has 
arisen in the past through want of wise adjustment has been a sort of rivalry 
between the Junior and the Senior Brass Band where there have been such: 
bands attached toa Corps. Of course the ground taken by the bands, as well 
as the music played by them, should differ in some important respects. Ib 
would be ridiculous for a Junior Band to take a march, for instance, that only 
a large body of skilful men could render effectively. Then, again, it can lead to 
no good result for the bends to march or play at any time too near to each 
other, and to seek to make two rival appeals to public attention, The Junior 
Band should, of course, take a secondary position, and it should be viewed as 
preparatory to the Senior Band, as junior soldiership is viewed as preparatory 
to senior soldiership. Many mistakes are possible in the choice of music for 
Junior Bands; only portions of the Band Journal can be appropriate for 
boys to play, and it is mainly from the Band Book the music should be drawn. 
Supervision from some one who has had experience in Band teaching, training, 
and discipline, is indispensable in founding and managing a Junior Band. The 
allotting and the tuning of instruments cannot otherwise be done aright, nor 
can wroug habits in tone production and use of an instrument, such as at times 
form life tine tructions to progress, be avoided at the early efforts when the 
player is in a mouldable state. 

duntor Staff Band. A Brass Band was formed under this name of 
the boys employed upon Headquarters in 1689. It was commissioned on the 
22nd of April of that year, and at the Congress Hall, where the commissioning 
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took place, at the reception of the No. 1 Household Troop? Band on its 
return from Canada and the United States. The Junior Staff Band existed for 
several years, and did good work in and around London, while helping to form 
men who are in prominent Army positions at the present time. Some lastiug 
work was done in the Band as well as by it, and a number of the first members 
now occupy important positions as Officers all over the world. 


Ka 


Kettic-Drum. This form of the drum is that of most value in the 
orchestra, and is also employed in the military cavalry bends. The body of 
the instrument is a copper or brass basin or hemisphere, and over the tcp of 
this is stretched a sheet of parchment, called the head, which can be tightened 
by means of screws round the edge of the body of the drum, and tuned toa 
note of a given pitch. Sometimes the music requires a change of pitch to be 
made during its course, and the player needs a quick and true ear to adjust his 
instrument. The body of the instrument in the orchestra rests in a metal 
stand. A pair of drums is usual in the orchestra, each tuned to a different 
note, and piayed upon by a separate stick. 

Key. This word has many meanings, In connection with many instru- 
ments, as the organ, piano, etC., the piece of ivory touched by the finger in 
making a sound 1s called a key, and the whole of such pieces of the sound- 
producing mechanism form the Keyzoarp. On several wind instruments as the 
flute, clarinet, saxophone, eto., beside the holes in the body of the instruments 
that run in a straight line, there are others at various positions, over which 
pads attached to levers are placed, and many sounds result frem a conjunction 
of one or more of these levers being pressed down as well as one or more of the 
main series of holes being uncovered or covered, as the case may be, by the 
fingers, These levers are called keys, ard they are called after the notes, as 
Ig, Gd, etc., for the production of which they are necessary. A piece of music 
made up by the selection of notes forming parts of any one major or minor 
conle is said to bo in the key of the same name. In every case, excepting 
C major and A minor, one or more sharps or flats are placed at the beginning, 
according to the number entering into the particular scale from which the 
notes are taken, and these form what are called Ker Stenarures. The key of 
a piece of music is equivalent, therefore, to the scale from which the notes are 
selected, and the sharps and flats placed at the beginning are signs or signatures 
of the systems of notes which make the different major and minor scales for 
which they stand. i 

Keyboard. Any arrangement as part of the mechanism of a musical 
instrument which is for tbe use of the fingers in the production of sound, as 
on the piano, accordion, ete. As a rule the keyboard is made up of a number 
oi white keys with a smaller number of shorter black keys inserted in gaps in 
the inner two-thirds of the white keys. The white keys are used to make the 
natural notes, while the black keys are used to make the sharp or flat notes. 
The keys are really levers, and when struck they set in motion a hammer for 
striking a string, as on the piano, or they open an aperture for the passage of 
air on a Renn, as in the harmonium and American organ, or into a Prez, as in 
ve used as the vibrating medium. 


reqnived to move them in playing, have been determined in areement with the 
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various characteristics of the human hand, and we have in modern keyboards 
the outcome of untold experiments through many generations. Keys need 
special attention from an expert at the finishing of an instrument, a process 
called regulating, and after a few years’ use attention is likewise needed to readjust 
the keyboard so as to obviate inequalities resulting from wear. Sometimes 
damp or dust will cause a key to stick or become sluggish, while on cheap 
instruments the materials used in the manufacture of the keys is liable to 
warp, and so prove obstructive to really good playing. On instruments that 
have been much used, the keys get so worn and so unequal in working that no 
good player could put up with the disadvantages of playing under conditions 
such as make sure and effective playing an impossibility. Regulating is 
almost as important as tuning an instrument, and the matter of touch, on 
which an individual’s playing depends so much, is a matter of regulating in 
agreement with the main characteristics of the player. 

Keynote. The note which stands as the Tonio of the piece, and that 
which is the first note in the scale from which the notes have been selected, 
and which gives the name to the scale. 

Keys, Related. Only rarely does music remain for any length of time 
in one key. A momentary change of key is called a T'xansrriow, while the 
establishing of a uew key is called a Movrzavtoy; two or three chords only 
are included in the former, but for the latter the composer may continue to use 
material in the new key for a considerable period, returning to the origi 
key, however, for the cffective closing of the piece. Keys whose tovies form 
perfect consonances with each other are said to stand in the first degree of 
relationship, as when they make a perfect 4th or a perfect 5th. When the 
tonics of keys form imperfect consonances, as major or minor rds or 6ths, 
they are said to stand in the second degree of relationship. In cases where 
the tonics of keys form discords, they are said to be unrelated. Where the 
tonics are but a half tone apart, or form a diminished or an augmented interval, 
the keys are said to be remote. When the tonics are the same, but the mode 
differs, as C major and C minor, the keys are said to be parallel, aud are placed 
in the second degree of relationshi The nearest related keys to any major 
key are its dominant and subdominant, and then the relative minor keys of 
these, and vice versa with any minor key, for instance :— 


F major -— © major —— G major 
then— 


- A ` 
D minor -— A minor —— E minor. 


key signature ch: but the rule is for the 
opening and the close of a composit £ «the same Toxic. The 
actual key of the musie often changes by the process called Mopuzarion, bat it 
is not thought worth while by the composer to change the key signature every 
time this occurs, but if a new key is retained for any length of time the 
signature is generally given. It is almost a universal rule to give a Dorrie 
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Ban before every change of key signature. Every key signature stands for two 
keys, one major, and the other is called its relative minor; as one sharp used 
asa signature stands for G majorand E minor. See Reximvu Scare. The 
tonic of the relative minor scale is a mrxon Tarp (one including three semi- 
tones) below the tonic of the major scale. The following list gives the double 
series of keys for which key signatures stand : 


Mino. =D č €E x i Ez “AL 


La (Ttal.) Laa—-the, as la voce (laa. vo-chai) the voice, 

Largamente er) Laargamaintai—in a slow, broad style. 

Larghetto(Ital.) Laargait-toa--ina less slow and measured time than Larco. 

Largo (Ital.) Laar-goa—slow and solemn. 

Last Time. One or more bars by which to bring a piece to a close in 
which repeats occur. 

Leading Note. The 7th note of any scale. 

Ledger Limes. Short lines used above or below the five line stave, on or 
between which to place notes of a higher or a lower pitch than can be 
represented on or between the lines of the stave. 

Legato (lal.) Laigaa:toa—in a smooth and gliding manner. 

Leggiero (Ital.) Ledgier-ca—in a light style. 

Lento (Ital.) Len-toa- in slow time. 

Life Guards’ Bands. The Bands were thus called that were formed to 
attend the marches of the mon Cadets (see next article) from the Training 
Homes in bygone years, most of the bandsmen being themselves Cadets at the 
time. 

Life Guards’ Marches. These were visits from town to town by men 
Cadets for holding campaigns during the period of their training for becoming 
Officers, The sleeping accommodation was such as the forms and seats of the 
Barrac.ss of the towns provide, or some barn or shed near by. Blankets were 
carried on vans, and all the necessary feeding utensils, breakfast and dinner 
often being taken by the roadside in the journey from one place to another. 
Coats, clothing, ete., were carried in knapsacks, and white helmets were the 
headgear. 

There were four of these marches, and they were in the following order :— 


1. The Kent March is ee a May and June, 1885. 

2, The Yorkshire March e va August— October, 1835. 
3. The Eastern March .. .. oe March and April, 1886. 
4. The Northern March August---October, 1886. 


Ligature. The name of the metal band, to which a Lynn ia attached by 
means of a screw, for fixing on the body of such an instrument as the CLARINET, 
Osox, etc., to hold music. 
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Linking Passage. A prssage, as a rule but the length of a phrase in 
extent, which answers the purpose of linking up two sEcrions, or bridging over 
the gap between the end of one parton and the next. Such a passage is 
independent of the main ideas in the piece, but holds a subordinate position, and 
fills in what might otherwise seem an opening or break in the music, as well as 
adding intensity, excitement, or causing anticipation of what is to come, 
Musical genius can prove itself by the invention of attractive passages of this 
kind quite as definitely as in the composition of a complete penton, 

Lips. In the playing of wind instruments the lips become a subject of 
importance in several wa: ‘The adjustment of the lips is of course necessary 
for the production of tone, but beside that matter there are the questions of 
strain, soreness, and care of the lips,as well as the general character of lips 
required for gaining the mastery of certain kinds of instruments. Asa rule, 
for instance, thick lips are unsuitable for the Soprano Cornet or B) Cornet, 
while thin lips without muscular fitness to withstand strain would be worse 
than rather thick lips when they possess muscular power. Large lips are better 
suited to instruments having rather large mouthpieces, as the Euphonium 
and E? and B? Basses. Flabby lips would prevent a man being reliable in 
playing instruments taking a wide range, and having parts to render in which 
considerable execution is demanded. The secondary instruments in a band are, 
therefore, more suited for such as 2nd Tenor Horn, 2nd Baritone, and 
2nd Trombone. Strength, flexibility and endurance are wanted for Solo or 
Ist Cornet, Solo Horn, Ist Baritone, and Solo Euphonium. Some lips 
seem never to tire, while others seem to give way after eight or sixteen 
bars playing. The general health has much to do in the state of the lips, 
both as to hardness and freedom from cracks and soreness. In caring 
for the lips, be guarded in using strange mouthpieces, or those used by 
other men, and keep your own clean, and safe from being used indiscriminately 
by other people, Be prepared to make experiments with different sorts of 
mouthpieces till you find the one that suits you best. Practice will of course 
strengthen the lips. Even when actual playing is out of the question, the 
mouthpiece can be put to the lips as to harden and strengthen them. When the 
lips are in a heated state, and the skin is liable to crack, for one or two days 
together, a little cooling medicine may prove of service. In the case of soreness 
a little ointment or vaseline may be found useful, bat care must be taken not to 
use things that soften the skin and make it delicate in texture. Care of the 
stomach and jndicious practice are the two things of chief importance in this 
matter. 

Loco (Ital.) Loatoa—place; itis a term used after Sva has been employed, 
to intimate that the notes are from henceforth to be played as they stand in 
their place on the copy, and not read eight notes above, as is the case when 
8va occurs. 

Long Metre. A form of verse in which a very great number of hymns 
are written, some of them being among the most popular, as: “ When I 
survey,” “ Behold me standing at the door,” and “ My hope is built on nothing 
le: The Foor used in i's struéture is the Iaws, and the scheme is a line 
of four such feet, four times over :— 


When I survey the wondrous Cross 


On which the Prince of Glory died, £ 
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All earthly gain I count but oss, 


And pour contempt on all its pride. 


Lute. An obsolete string instrument somewhat like a very large mandoline. 
It had a long neck and a fretted finger-board, and there were as many as 
thirteen strings used upon the larger instruments, which were tuned in different 
ways in different periods, and in different countries, It was an instrument on 
which great skill could be displayed. and it wag one of the most prized for 
many centuries. It was a difficult instrument to keep well in tune and in 
good playing order, and these were points that told against its continuance 
after the invention of more modern instruments. 

Lyre. The name of an ancient string instrument, consisting of a sound- 
chest with two upraised arms which were united by a cross-bar. A bridge was 
made upon the sound-chest; from the bottom of the latter strings were 
stretched over the bridge to ‘the eross-bar uniting the arms. The Lyre had 
fewer strings than she harp, and had no finger-board like the guitar possesses, 
an instrument which in some respects resembles it. The strings were struck 
by a plectrum held in the right band, while the left partly held the instrument 
and also touched the strings from behind the body of the instrument. Because 
of the likeness in general form to this ancient instrument, the small music 
rest used on brass instruments, and on such instrumenis as the clarinet also, 
is likewise called a Lyne. 


Ma (Ital.) Maa—but; used in connection with other words, thus: ma non 
troppo—but not too muchas when force or speed are indicated. 

Maestoso (Ital.) maa-aistoasoa—with majesty or dignity. 

Major. A term applied to a certain form of scale, in which there are 
seven steps, five by whole tone and two by semi-tone, the latter occuring 
between the second and third and the seventh and eighth notes. The word 
major is applied to this form of scale because of the interval from the Tonic 
or starting-note and the third note being a Mason Tuirp, while Miwon scales 
have a minor third between the first and third notes. 

The word major is applied to intervals as well as scales, see INTERVAL. 

Mandoline., A string instrument having a pear-shaped body made of 
wood, on the upper part of the tapering portion of which a finyer-board with 
frets is fixed. It is fitted with a double set of strings, each pair being tuned 
in unison and standing near together. The fingers of the Jeft hand press or stop 
the strings as required by the music, while the strings are set in vibration 
by a plectrum held by the thumb and fingers of the right hand, and which is 
passed to and fro ina rapid manner over the pair of strings on which a note 
isto be made. There are usually five sets of strings, tuned thus :— 


a) 
a e a 
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Manual. A word used at times, mainly in connection with the organ, 
for Kry-Boarp, or the set of keys on which the fingers operate in the production 
of the sounds. Most organs of any size are fitted with two or more manuals, 
so that the hands can play_on separate key-boards when different stops (sets 
of pipes of a uniform and special character) are required, as when a solo 
passage is played with an independent accompaniment. 

Marcato (Ital.) maarkaa'toa—-in a marked and emphatic style. 

March. A piece of music of a character in measure, tempo and style 
suitable for accompanying a body of people walking in an orderly manner and 
whose steps are in agreement. The speed taken in ordinary military marching 
is 120 steps per minute and the speed in slow marching is seventy-five steps 
per minute. The length ofa pace is thirty inches except in “stepping out” 
and “double time,” when if is thirty-three inches. For Salvation Army 
purposes the average speed of about 104 steps per minute is preferable, and 
a somewhat shorter paca than thirty inches. Music for marching needs to be 
in measure such as can be divided into two equal parts, as in 2, $, and $ or 
common time, the measure in the latter time being taken as making up either 
two minims, one for the right foot and one for the left, or in two groups of 
two crotchets, so practically being two measures of ? time put on the paper 
into one measure of four beats. Such times as $, 2, f, etc., are unsuitable, 
therefore, for marches, because of not allowing of an agreement of the accent 
with the alternate movement of the left and the right foot in marching. It 
is to the left foot that the accent falls in marches, and the unaccented part of a 
measure falls to the right foot. It is not every piece that is called a march 
that is really written for marching purposes, for some compositions are written 
rather in the spirit of a march. and somewhat in the accepted form, while 
the pieces as a whole are more of the nature of instrumental compositions to 
be played by stationary performers, as at a festival. The instrumental march 
has been developed from the war-song, for singing went before the use of 
instruments as a means of regulating the steps of soldiers and for rousing 
their energies and ardour in the time of battle. The use of brass bands for 
marching purposes is really a thing of modern times, although trumpets or 
bugles and drums have been in use for centuries, and drum-and-tife bands also. 
The richer musical effect from a modern brass or military band, in the latter 
being included wood wind instruments, is beyond question, so that attached to 
every regiment a band of this class is now to be found, and the music played 
by them has risen in recent years to high excellence. Well marked accent, 
clear and broad melody, sharp contrasts in the way of emphasis and in the 
use of chords, with a comparatively short and clearly defined form, are among 
the characteristics of march music. There is often an introduction in the way 
of a preparatory flourish, and after the arrangements necessary for repeating 
the various strains—for the length of marches is determined very much by the 
amount of music that can be got on a card or sheet such as can be fixed ina 
Lyre by the players without any turning while marching--there is a Coda, or 
finishing passage, to be played at a given signal for the actual close. A march 
with two beats in the measure at usual marching speed is called a Quick Marcu 
or Quick Ster. A Stow Manes is one weighty, impressive and serious in style, 
and taken at the rate of seventy-five steps per minute. The form of the 
majority of marches is: 1. An intr duction; 2. The first main division, 
including the first subject—as a rule a first period modulating to the dominant 
ker -and a second period closing in the principal key; 3. After the foregoing 
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there is often a Bass Sono, or a concluding section of a bold character, 
emphasising the cadence in the main key; 4. Then follows the second main 
division, including a second subject, called the Trio, the key usually chosen 
being that of the sub-dominant, and after this there is a Da Caro, or return 
to the beginning, and so the march can be played over and over again, but 
the finish must be made either at the end of the first main division, at the 
word Frxp, or where a Pause stands over the double bar, or at the special 
section somewhere on the copy that is marked Copa, or Last Tiue Onur. 

Measure. The group of accented and unaccented portions of time marked 
off in music by means of bar lines, and which become the rhythmic unit of 
the piece. There are several kinds of measures, as those represented by the 
Trim Sranarvrss 3, $, $, $, etc. When a piece starts with a fragment of a 
measure, the amount is deducted from the last measure, so that in every 
case the total shall be of complete measures, 

Mediant. The name of the third note of the scale and also of the 
common chord formed upon it. The mediant is a very important note in 
the seale, for according as it is a minor 3rd or a major 8rd (a 3rd including 
three semitones in the first case or four in the second}, it determines whether 
the acale is minor or major. 

Medium Bass. The name given to the Bass brass instrument that is 
intermediate in size to the E2 Bombardon and the Monstre Bass, and the 
key of which is B2. 

Medley. A term used in The Army for a collection of choruses for 
singing or playing in succession, agreeing in key and, as a rule, in the main 
characteristics both of the music and the words. Medleys were the natural 
outcome of the musical meetings, particularly the Free-and-Hasy or Testimony 
meetings of The Army, and in the Band Journal they were the earliest form 
of Sexectroxs strictly so called. Almost all musical officers make up medleys 
of choruses for their own use for leading meetings, and as a rule they just note 
down the first lines of the choruses, choosing such as the Soldiers can sing off 
without books, and they keep separate the groups suitable for Holiness, Free- 
and-Easy, and Salvation meetings. For bands the following medleys have 
appeared in the Band Journal :—- 

1. B.J. 281 (LS., April, 1895 ; Vol. ix, 114), starting with “Hallelujah ! 
Tm happy now,” eto. 

. B.J. 331 (M.S., March, 1807; Vol. xi. 102), “Let me hear you tell it 
over.” 


2. 
3. B.J. 851, " For Ho's the Lily of the Valley.” 

4, B.J, 874, “ TI cling closer to Jesus.” 

5. B.J. 809 (M.S., April, 1896; Vol. xii. 114), First Indian Medley. 

6. B.J 894 (MLS., December, 1900; Vol. xv. 61), Second Indian Medley. 


Melody. Musical thoughts are of different kinds. Melodie ideas are 
such as are expressed by a succession of single sounds under the control of 
the laws of key relationship and rhythm. It will be understood by all that 
a mere chance succession of sounds can never constitute a musical idea. 
Unless the sounds are recognised as forming part of some scale, the mind 
fails to perceive any unity among them as to make of them one artistic whole. 
Then, again, unless the sounds are grouped according to some underlying 
time-pattern, or rhythm, as it is called, the mind will fail to gain a definite 
impression such as could be called a musical thought. It is evident that as 
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a foundation for melodic ideas we require key relationship and rhythm. 
Details on these and related topics are dealt with in the study of Melody, a 
study of real importance for all who sing or play, as well as for those who 
desire to compose. Right expression and right phrasing depend very largely 
upon a clear understanding of the laws of melodic ideas. It may be well to 
state that Melody is not concerned with tunes only, although a tune may be 
taken as giving the most satisfactory kind of melodic thought. Other kinds of 
melodic ideas are dealt with in Melody, as linking passages, introductory 
phrases, and other more or less incomplete und dependent ideas, besides the 
complete and comparatively independent ideas generally understood as tunes. 

For the purpose of distinguishing the various notes of the diatonic scale 
in the study both of Harmony as well as of Melody, a special name has been 
given to each as follows: — 


Mediant  Subdominant Dominant © Submediant Leading Note 
ad ath ath Gth Tth 
E F G A B 


These names apply to the successive notes of any other scale besides that 
of C. 

The next step is the naming of the movement from any one sound to any 
other in the scale. From any one note to any other in the scale is called an 
Inrenyan, In Melody an Interval is the succession of two sounds of different 
pitch; in Harmony an Interval is the sounding together of two sounds of 
different pitch. In order to save space the following Table gives Intervals 
in harmonic form (one over the other), but it will be understood by the 
reader that in speaking of an Interval in Melody what is meant is the 
passing from one note to another above or below it, and not the simultaneous 
sounding of them together. 


THIRDS. 


1. Perfect (0) 1. Minor (D | 1 Diminished (9) 
2. Augmented (1) 2. Major (2) 2. Minor (3) 
3. Augmented (3) 3. Major (4) 


FOURTES. FIFTHS, SIETHS, 
1. Diminished (4) 1. Diminished (6) 1. Minor (8) 
2, Perfect (5) 2, Perfect (7) 2. Major (9) 
3. Augmented (6) 8. Augmented (8 8. Augmented (10) 
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| ocravns. 


1. Diminishea o TOI Diminished (11) 
2. Minor (10) 2. Perfect (12) 
3. Major (1) 8. Augmented (13) 


In this Table the classes of Intervals are given, each having two or more 
varieties, with the names of each followed by figures in brackets to indicate 
the number of semitones covered by the Interval in each case. Note that 
several Intervals are alike as to number of semitones—as, a Major 2nd, like 
the Diminished 8rd, has two semitones, and a Major 3rd, like a Diminished 4th, 
has four semitones, One is distinguished from the other by the number of the 
degrees of the stave covered by the Interval, counting in each degree occupied 
by the notes themselves. Now, with respect to the possible movement from 
one note to another for melodial | purposes, the following ways are available :— 


1, Rising or falling to the next degree. 
2, Leaping up or down to a 8rd or larger Interval. 
8. Repeating the same sound. 


The general character of a Melody depends very much upon the use made 
of these possible movements. It isa striking fact that a very large number 
of the tunes by the greatest composers are marked by the movement of 
successive stepa,and in cases of skips the notes generally form part of the 
same chord. 

Every musical person will be aware of the fact that Intervals, both in Melody 
as well as Harmony, differ as to the degree of pleasure they produce. 

For theoretical purposes Intervals are grouped under Concords and Discords. 
Concords are divided again into Perfect and Imperfect, thus :— 


Concorps. 

Perfect. Imperfect, 
Unison, Minor 3rd. 
Octave. Major 3rd. 
Per. Fourth, x Minor 6th. 
Per. Fifth. Major 6th. 


All other Intervals are included among Discords. 
The reader will now be in a position to understand the following rules bearing 
on the construction of satisfactory melodic ideas :— 


1. Diatonic Intervals (those essential to the scale) are preferable to 
chromatic. 

2. The best movement is by a step of a 2nd up or down, or by a leap of 
a Consonant Interval. 

3. When a leap of a Diminished Interval is taken, it is better to return 
at the next move to a note within that Interval rather than 
proceed further in the same direction. A step back to a Diatonic 
Interval will prove in most cases the best move to take. 
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á An Augmented Interval should not be taken unless both notes form 
part of the same chord. The Augmented 2nd between the 6th and 
Tth degrees of the minor scale is an exception. 

5. When a wide leap has been taken, it is generally better for the next 
move to be in the opposite direction. 


Turning our attention now to the subject of Rhythm, it has to be observed 
that the time-patterns of melodie efforts must have variety and contrast, as 
in the character of the Intervals employed. This will not only require notes 
of different lengths, but also a disposition of such as shall work out a number 
of designs with respect to time. It should be noticed that the Rhythm of a 
tune can be detached, as it were, for the mind's consideration by marking the 
time of the various notes by taps or by repetitions of one sound. If the reader 
will do this with a number of tunes, he will soon find how rare it is for a tune 
to have notes of only one value, as well as time-patterns of one sort only 
throughout a tune. Such effects as those spoken of as steady, firm, serious, 
monotonous, halting, vigorous, animated, etc.,in tunes, are due very largely 
to the Rhythm. Greater originality is possible in the creation of time-patterns 
in tunes than in the grouping of Intervals. Besides notes of different lengths, 
Melody requires Accent, which is the marking of certain notes at uniform 
periods in the music by a greater stress or emphasis. A succession of sounds 
given with uniform force would be almost meaningless for musical purposes. 
It is essential in a satisfactory musical idea that there should be a uniformity 
in the periodic occurrence of accent, but varieties of groupings of accented 
with unaccented notes are possible, such as we find in the different kinds of 
measures used in musical pieces. Bars are always followed by the strong 
accent of each measure. Some kinds of measures have also a weaker 
accent at the beginning of the 2nd half. Measures differ likewise as to the 
number of unaccented parts or beats they contain, When we look at the 
results of combining strong aud weak sounds in various ways, we discover that 
in their simplest forms we get what is equivalent to fect in poetry, which 
determine the metres of verses. Musical and poetic feet are called by the 
same names and have the same signification. 


Tague or Musican axb Postic FEET. 


Kas of ench, Sien uperi havacter of each. 

1. Trochee n = w One long or accented note, and one short or 
unaccented, 

2. Iambus so te u One unaccented, one accented. 


3. Spondee s - Two accented. 


4. Pyrrhic Two unaccented. 

5. Dactyl ~- ~~ One accented, two unaccented. 

6. Amphibrach.. ~ —- ~ One unaccented, one accented, and one 
unaccented. 

7. Anapest «so ~~ -— Two unaccented, one accented. 


Of course it is possible to put these feet into a great variety of forms as to 
the notes used and the kind of bar employed, but under all variations the 
essential feature of each foot will remain as above described. Passing notes, 
grace notes, etc., may be used, and hide in a measure from a learner the 
fundamental time unit which constitutes a foot, but by careful attention the 
eye of the student will gain skill to analyse a Melody into the feet of which 
ij is built up. Feet form the most elementary material into which a musical 
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idea can be reduced. The next step is to Phrases, which are made up of one 
or more feet, and form areal but not independent portion of an idea. From 
Paraszs are formed Secrions, which in length and the character of their 
terminations stand out as clearly defined and satisfactory parts of the whole, 
and upon which the mind can rest, although the fuil musical sense may not 
be quite made out until another section is given. By joining Srcrions having 
duly balancing terminations by which complete musical sense is attained, we 
have Psnrovs, answering to a passage in writing closing with a full stop. The 
usual length of a Purasy is 2 bara, of a Section 4, of a Psriop 8, or a Period of 
16 bars may be constructed of 2 Srcrionsof 4 bars each. These are called 
RecuraR Pxrases, etc. A Purase is usually formed of one or more feet, a 
Suction of 2 Parases, a Period of 2 SECTIONS. IRREGOLAR PHRASES, ete., are 
those containing less or more than 2 4, or 8 bars. Those containing less 
than the Reevrir group are called contracted, those having more are called 
Exrenpev. There are no fixed rules for the making of Prrious. The sense of 
beauty, of proportion, of contrast, of variety, must of course be satisfied, but 
otherwise the widest freedom in detail is given to a composer in the 
creation of his musical ideas. We may just mention a few ways of working 


1, After the melodial germ or motive, as it is called, has been giver) it 
may be repeated. 

2. It may be transposed by giving it on higher or lower intervals. 

3. It may be reversed, so that where it rose a contrasting fall is given in 
the response, and vice versa. 

4, It may be augmented or contracted in the response. 

5, A process of developing may be taken, in which occurs various ways 
of embellishing or changing the form of the motive, while still 
maintaining the essential feature of the original germ. 


Besides Punases forming part of a Perron, there are others which are used 
for a different purpose altogether, as for lnking passages, coming between one 
Srcrioy and another, and these are of a somewhat ornamental and secondary 
nature, The characteristic closes which mark Szcrroys and Perrons are called 

Japencrs. A Harr Caprnce is one ending on the Dominant, or some part of 
the Dominant chord; a Furu Capsnce is one passing from the Dominant to 
the Tonic, as to finish off the sentence. A Harr Capence generally marks the 
Sxcriox of a Prniop, and a full one the 2nd and closing Sxczrox. Signs 


are in use for Parases, Sections, and Prriops, viz., A for a Parse, [7 for 


a Section, and © for a Perion In some cases the end of one Parise or 
Section is made the starting-point of the next, and then in such over- 
lapping we have interwoven Punasrs or Sectioxs. Tho virtual termination 
of a Parse, Sxcrion, or Perro is always on a strong accent, but the actual 
finish is not always at the beginning of a bar where a strong accent occurs, 
for in some cases there is a running over of the Melody to the next beat or two, 
or a holding back of the Capzncz, as in suspense, which throws the ending on 
to the next aud weaker accent. Two consecutive Parasts, when not a mere 
repetition, can rarely terminate on the same note and chord without leaving an 
unsatisfactory impression. This also apulies to other parts of a Perion, as 
well as successive Pentons. Variety of termination is estential for satisfactory 
results. In performance it is very necessary to render the notes forming a Pura 
tox, and a Parton, as a whole, in such a manner as to make apparent 
their relationships as dis:inct groups combined for the building up of the musical 
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thought. This is what is meant by correct Phrasing. This subject is of the 
greatest importance, for otherwise musical ideas will be over and over again 
made nonsense of by the separation or uniting of notes ma manner as to 
destroy the unity essential to the right conception of the thought. The study of 
Melody is therefore of real value to every singer and every instrumental per- 
former, so that right views may be gained of the nature and structure of 
musical ideas, 

It has been already stated, bars do not mark the beginning of PHrasEs or 
Sxcrioxs in a vast number of cases. They are not used with that intention, bus 
merely to divide the music into equal portions of time, as to allow the strong 
accent to fallon the note immediately following the bar-line drawn through 
the stave. 

By the nature of Musican Fenr, it will be evident that a number of Puraszs 
can be constructed having one or more notes preceding the strong acceut, and 
so starting with one or more notes before the bar. The opening pattern is 
gonerally followed in the succeeding Panass, eto., and so a starting before the 
bar will mark what follows the opening Parase. In counting bars in the make- 
up of a Melody we have to take such things into account, and the bars of the 
rhythm or time-pattern of the piece must be counted from a differont point, 
although containing the same amount of time agin the bars of the music as 
marked off by the lines through the stave, 

Meno. (Ital.) Mai-noa—less,as meno forte, less loud. 

Mien’s Voices. These are generally divided into Tenor and Bass, and 
each of these groups into first and second Tenors and Basses when music in four 
parts for men’s voies only is used. A voice that has its best notes midway 
between the bass and the tenor range is called Baritone. It is more upon the 
quality of the tone than upon mere range that a voice should be classed, but range 
is important in view of the demandsof certain pieces. The following shows the 
ordinary range of the Bass and Tenor voices. 

Taxon. 


apa. 


Mesto. (Ital) Mestoa—sadly, mournfully. 

Metre. The rhythmic element in poetry and music, or the orderly arrange- 
ment of accented and unaccented words or notes in a definite time-pattern. See 
Menopy, Foot, RAYTEM. 

Metronome. An instrument for measuring time, as by the swing of a 
pendulum, a clicking sound, or the stri of a bell, The tape or rod that 
swings is such as can be shortened or lengthened to a given scale so that there 
shall be so many swings per minute, gaining thereby a set speed for a piece of 
music according to any indication given, as Met. or M, a — 60, meaning there are 
to be 60 swings in this case per minute, each swing to be taken as of the value 
of a crochet; and Met. or M. oò -—=108, which implies 108 swings per minute, each 
swing to be taken as of the value of a quaver. Each movement of the tape or 
rod, that to the right and that to the left side, has to be counted as one swing, 
not the to-and-fro motion as making together one swing. When adjusting the 
ing piece of metal on the rod of the metrono:ne to the figures ou the scale 


Ta 
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at the back or side of the Marlzel instrament, or to figures on the actual rod 
itself, ag in the Pinfold Metronome, it should just come to the line underneath 
the figure which gives the rate of speed wanted. 

Mazza, Mezzo. (Ital.) Meddzoa, Med:dzoa—half or medium, as mezzo 
xoce-—med-dzoa voarchai in a restrained voice, or with half its force; and mezzo 
piano—med-dzoa pyaa'noa—moderately soft. The Mezzo Soprano voice is that 
of middle range between the Soprano and the Contralto. 


Middle ©. The note represented thus— 
The key that answers to this note on the Piano, 
called by the same name. On brass instru- 


See GREAT STAVE. 
Organ, etc., is also 
ments the name 


Middle © is given to note represented by-- 


cv 


Middle Parts. Those parts in a vocal or instrumental piece that fill 
in the middle portion of the harmony. The Horns, Baritones, and ist and 
2nd Trombones are so called in a Brass Band score. 

Minim, The name of the note formed thus—@. 

Minor. When applied to a scale it refers to the character of the 3rd, one 
that is three semitones from the Tonic. When applied to intervals it refers 
to the lesser or smaller forms of them. See INTERVAL, MELODY. 

Mixed Voices. The combination of male and female voices for the 
rendering of a piece of music. 

Mode. In relation to a scale it means the major or minor form of it— 
as the major or minor mode. In ancient music the term was used to indicate 
the relative duration of notes called the Large, the Long, and the Breve. In 
early times there were also what were cailed Eocuesmasticat Mones, which 
were certain regions of the diatonic scale, taken in much the same way as 
a basis of composition as we now take the scale of C, for instance, but in which 
tonality, as we understand it, did not enter. These modes were divided into 
Authentic and Plagal, and each mode sguin into a Pentachord and a Tetra- 
chord, that is a series of notes making a 5th and another making a 4th. 

Moderato (Ital.) mod-airaa‘toa--in moderate time or at a moderate speed. 

Modulation. The process of change of key, effected as a rule by a 
more or less gradual vagueness of tonality being brought into the music by 
using notes or progressions more or Jess foreign to the first key, and then 
reversing the procedure, so there is the establishment of the new key by the use 
of notes and progressions characteristic of it. At times one key is left 
suddenly and a new one taken abruptly, but changes of this kind are 
exceptional except in the cases of related keys, where several chords, 
including both the old and the new Tonics, are common to both keys. 
The means of modulation can be Diatonic, Chromatic, or Enharmonic; 
by the first is meant notes and chords that actually form part of both keys, 
but which take on new significance as to tonality by means of rhythm or 
manner of progression adopted; by the second is meant notes foreign to the 
old key but belonging to the new one, and by which the new tonality is 
suggested, if not established; by the third is meant a change of notation of 
notes and chords, so that their grammatical meaning becomes changed, 
although the sounds remain the same, as when Ff is changed to GZ, In the 
majority of cases modulation is brought about by notes or chords that form 
pivots between the two keja, and these have a double significance, according 
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to their relationship to the old key and then to the new. In some cases new 
keys are merely suggested, and not established by notes and chords characteristic 
of them confirming the first intimations of change. These are called transitions, 
or merely pas-ing or transitory modulations. There has been a remarkable 
growth in music with respect to modulation, and history proves that the 
human ear has been trained and developed up to the requirements of taking 
in and appreciating the many and far-reaching modulations found in modern 
music, A musician is able to follow such compositions with ease and pleasure, 
while to the uneducated the effect is confusion and utterly meaningless. Modern 
music has gained enormously in psychological power and subtlety of expression 
by this expansion through linking up all keys by modulation as well as by the 
enlargement of the boundaries of individual keys by bringing in chromatic 
harmonies and melodic progressions which in early times the human ear was 
not sufficiently trained and developed to assimilate or unify as part of one tonal 
system. 

“Keys are said to be related when their Tonics form a consonant interval and 
aro said to be in the Ist degree of relationship when the Tonics form a 
perfect concord, and in the 2nd degree when the Tonics form a major or minor 
concord. When the Tonics form a dissonant interval they represent unrelated 
ke 


eys. 
Molto (Ital.) 3foal-toa—much or very. 
Monotone: From Greek words meaning a single tone. It is found that 
in large buildings and open spaces that a passage read or spoken on one tone of 
a singing quality is heard more easily than when given in the ordinary speaking 
voice, and so in some forms of religious service a monotone reading of the Bible 

and of leading public praying is adopted, 
Monstre Bass. The largest of the valve instruments used in Brass 
Bands, and pitched in Bb. Its range, given at concert pitch, is that include 
from the 2nd E% below the Bass Stave to the Bb above it:— pyon 8 


lis fall, deep tone is a great acquisition to a Brass Band, 
and the use of the instrument is becoming general in The 
Army. A strong man, with good lung power as well as good 


physical proportions, is required for the instrument. 

Mordent. A kind of grace Inn SINGLS Tar Doves 
note, which is indicated by the sign Mopars, MORDENTE, 
WN or siy, the frst being the 
sign of the upper MORDENT, ANd 45 written, 
the second of the under MORDENT. 
The auxiliary note indicated is that 
next above or below the principal 
note, and the rendering is as shown 
in the following examples :— 

Mosso (Ital.) Mos'soa-—-motion, movement, as piu mos. 
motion. or af a quicker rate of movement. 

Motion. When applied to a single part, this term means a rising or a 
falling from one note to another. If the movement is by successive degrees or 
steps, the motion is called conjunct, if by leaps, the motion is called disjunct. 
Moving parts in combination form counrEsrorss, and the relative motion of 
such parts can be either:—1. Simran, when the parts rise or fall together; 
2. Contrary, when one rises and the other falls; 8. Osxiqus, when one moves 
from or away from another part that remains stationary. 


ds played. 


-with more 
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Motive. Such a combination of two or more notes as make a melodio 
element, and which form the smallest part into which a melody can be divided. 
Often a motive is accepted as a type on which the melody is constructed as a 
whole, but variety and contrast of motives provide a larger interest. See 
Mezopy. In modern compositions of considerable extent a musical idea is 
sometimes used to stand as the representative of a person, object, thought, or 
emotion, and is called the motive of the, same. The motive, with needed 
modifications to meet the situations, is brought in again and again when the 
same person or thing is dealt with or suggested by the music, and often great 
significance and power are gained in the music by the laws of association thus 
being made to serve the musician’s purpose. 

Moto (Ital) Motoa—motion, speed, agitated movement. 

Mouthpisce. That part of a wind instrument which is applied to the 
mouth as the medium through which the breath of the performer passes into 
the instrument and secures the necessary vibration for the production of sound. 
Mouthpieces in most cases need adapting to the special characteristics of the 
mouth of the performer, and when he has found one that by bore, depth of cup, 
and breadth of rim, as in the case of the mouthpiece of a brass instrument, is 
specially suited to him. it is wise to keep to its use, and not to play indis- 
criminately with any mouthpicoo that he may meet with. It is also to be 
strongly recommended that only the same player should use the same mouth- 
piece, so to avoid sore lips and other similar troubles. 

Mouthkpipe. That portion of the tubing of a brass instrument into which 
the mouthpiece is inserted. 

Movement. The word is used at times to mean speed, as a slower or a 
quicker motion than that of a composition as a whole, as when the words 
RITARD Or ACCELTRANDO occur in the music. The word is also used for a distinct 
and self-contained whole or portion of a composition which is made up of 
several such parts, as a march movement, an Andante movement, etc., of a 
SELECTION, 

Music. The art that attains its ends by sounds, both those produced by 
the singing voice and by musical instruments, The aims of musical art are 
varied, and consequently there arise various kinds of music. History supplies 
abundant proof that man has been making progress not only in musical skill, 
but also in the discovery of musical possibilities, and in the development of his 
powers for musical creation. In the best sense of the word, however, music is 
the art of modern times, more progress having been made during the last 200 or 
300 years in almost all branches of musical activity than during the whole of 
the preceding period of which we have any record. It is the latest of the arts to 
reach maturity, and its universal practise among all nations, and to the greatest 
extent among the most progressive nations, is evidence of its meeting modern 
artistic needs as no other art is able to do. One of the ends of music is to 
provide amusement. As a means of giving pleasure the artistic use of sound is 
second to no other form of human activity for the purity, extent, universal 
appeal, and cheapness of the means for gaining of results. Musical sound 
in itself has a charm for the human mind, but when inventive power 
takes hold of musical sounds for making attractive combinations, on 
unlimited amount of new interest is opened up. Music appeals frst of 
all to our feelings through the ear, but, after this is secured as a basis, 
music in a remarkable way by suggestion and association can give a very 
wide field for the activity of the intellectual powers. As a source of pleasure 
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music is not only remarkable for the immediate way if can operate on the 
mind as to soothe, stimulate, and interest, but by taking on such forms as 
are presented in the Fugue, Nata, and Symphony, a vast amount of 
int llectual pleasure is placed within our reach. It is when music becomes the 
language of the soul, however, that it attains its highest form, and becomes of 
greatest value. Music can arouse and express as nothing else can do longing, 
desire, grief and joy, hope and fear, restfulness of spirit and the tempest of 
despair. Music penetrates into the innermest recesses of our being, and all we 
wish or hope or suffer finds its fitting expression in music when composed 
according to a true insight into our beings, Such music is in consequence of a 
truly psychological character, and is of value, not merely as a source of 
pleasure, or as a Held on which artistic imagination can find free exercise, but 
because of its aiding us in developing and supplying the means of satisfaction 
for the most spiritual parts of our natures. The forms of musicare innumerable, 
and they are as varied as the natures of men to whom they appeal. Music can 
make a successful appeal to the mind of the youngest child, and also to the mo-t 
profound and educated of the sons of men. Modes of thought change iu mu: 
as in other ways of expression, and national character also influences the music 
to some degree of each nation. The wo: of the great musicians, however, rise 
toa great extent beyond these boundaries, and give the most universal language 
man has so far attained, and so it is that the works of Bach, Handel, Mozart, and 
Beethoven are known and loved the wide world over. Musie is vocal, instru- 
mental, or a combination of these. It can take on a form so simple and so short, 
as in a lullaby or infant’s song, as to take but a minute to render by a single 
voice, as by a mother singing her babe to sleep, or by a child at its play ; but it 
can also take a form in which thought after thought is linked together, and 
developed in wonderful logical sequence, as to take a host of highly-trained 
singers and instrumentalists several hours to perform. The music can make a 
direct appeal to our imagination, feeling, or intellect, but it can also join as an 
assistant to enforce the thoughts and sentiments of a poem. Music can be 
abused, as by being made to attend the pleasure-seeking efforts of wicked men, 
but it can also serve as an angel to lift up our souls Godward and heavenward, 
releasing from the cares and burdens of life, while giving experiences nearest of 
all akin to those of the redeemed in heaven. Music is one of the most precious 
of God’s gifts to men, It has done much already in the world, but greater yet will 
its power become, and a more effective means in securing the world’s salvation. 
Music Printing. Various ways have been used from time to time to 
multiply copies of music. There have been carved wooden blocks, engraved 
copper plates, movable types, and more recently pewter or zine plates stamped 
by a series of punches. The latter process is in extensive use to-day, and it is 
in this way Tur Musicau Satvartonist and Baxy Journat are done. There is a 
punch for a black head and one for a white head, and one for a stem, and so on. 
he lines are ruled before the punching takes place, and the plate is also spaced 
off according to the amount of the manuscript which is to be stamped on it. 
After the punching is done, 2 copy, or a transfer as it is called, is taken from the 
plate, and an impression is put upon a stone prepared for the purpose, and so 
the printing is done by a lithographic process from the stone to which an im- 
pression has been transferred fror the stamped plate. For setting up such a 
note as - by the movable types, seven small pieces would be 
needed ` = and for as many as sixteen separate pieces of 
type would bs required. a= This is a comparatively slow process, 
therefore, of setting up music, and a font of type (a complete set of all 
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pieces considered necessary to make up a workable quantity) consists of 
about 400 pieces, and is costly to buy. When a piece of music is set up by 
movable types, as a rule a casting or stereotype plate is made of it, and the 
printing is done from off the plate, and not from the forme or built up body of 
type. The copper-plate engraving process is a thing of the past, being a slow 
and costly method, so that it is by the movable type method, but more by the 
stamping process that has been described, that the greater part of modern music 
is printed. id 

Musical Department, The. The Editorial Musical Department 
attached to International Headquarters was started as an experiment in 
September, 1881, Its work was mainly to supply such Band Music as had been 
authorised for publication by Headquarters. The firet work of the Department 
took the form of stiff Band Cards, seven of which were issued at sixpence apiece 
in about as many months. These early attempts were not successes, but the 
Department became established on a firm basis in 1883, and a wider experience 
with the bri: ging in of expert ability secured that success for the Department 
that had been hoped for by The General, a success which has gone on increasing 
since that time without ever one period of declension coming as a cloud upon its 
history, The first production of the Department in its new form was SALVATION 
Music, Vou. IE., the first collection issued of original Army Songs with Music, 
many of the tunes being, however, popular secular airs which had been adopted 
in The Army. This appeared in December, 1883. Tle first number of the 
Baxp Journan was brought out as an experiment in August, 1884, but the after 
numbers for a time appeared at no fixed periods. In the meanwhile a very im- 
portant work had been taken in hand, the most important work in fact of a 
musical kind undertaken by The Army up to that time and also for a long period 
afterwards. The work referred to was the old Band Book, in which &5 of the 
most used tunes for congregational use in The Army were arranged for Bands in 
such a way as to provide a suitable accompaniment for the vocal efforis in Army 
meetings. The manner in which Bands sprang up and developed in The Army 
caused in many places a breach between the playing of the Bands and the 
singing, and the aim of the Band Book was to bring about a reform in this 
matter; unquestionable success resulted as soon as the Band Book appeared in 
November, 1884. By the end of this year the Department had also issued 
Journals I.-IV. The tunes these contained may prove a matter of interest to 
Bandsmen of to-day. 


THE BAND JOURNAL. 


No. I. 1. Roll, Jordan, Roll. Replaced in a second edition by 
Steadily Marching On. 


2. I will follow Thee, my Saviour. 
8. Never to come back any more. 
No. H. 1. Shout aloud Salvation. 
2, Army of the Lord. 
3. Prepare to meet thy God (Prepare me, Lord). 
No. III, 1. Full Surrender (Lord, I make a full Surrender). 
2. Living Waters Flow (Down where, etc.) 
8. Come to the Saviour. 
4. Bleeding Lamb, 
No. LV. 1. Storm the Forts. 
2. At the Cross where I first saw the Light. 
8. Oh, I'm glad I’m ready. 
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The Musical Office at the time was attached to the Training Home at Clapton, 
and the connection lasted for several years. In the Singing Brigade Tours 
connected with the Training Home the Musical Department also had to take part 
as well as to deal with striotly editorial duties. The efforts at composition in 
the Department were so successful in providing songs for the Training Home 
Singing Brigade, that a great demand was created for the pieces, and they were 
printed at first in leaflet form at 1d. each from February, 1885. Then small 
collections were made and issued in eight numbers of ' FAVOURITE Sones oF THE 
Srxerxc, Spraxine ap Pravrye Barcapn,” at 3d. per part. These were issued 
later in one volume, and it was thus that original Army Music frst appeared. 
Another useful work produced at this time was a collection of some 400 choruses, 
words only, called ‘* Waar to Srxe,” and this came out in November, as well 
as “ Tus Sauvation SonasteR,” which was a collection of favourite pi s, with 
words and melodies only, for the use of soloists. In May, 1886, was held a grea! 
International Congress in London, and the impetus given to original Army 
Music was such that hopes were entertained of finding sufficient new musical 
material as to keep going a monthly musical magazine. In July Tar Musicab 
Sanyarioxrst was started in consequence, and the hopes entertained at the 
beginning have been more than realised of being able to keep a magazine going 
all the year round with original Army Music. The first effort of the Department 
to provide elucational musical material took the form of a small scale sheet, 
which appeared in May, 1887. Tutors followed, however, for the various 
instruments in use in Army Bands, that for the Cornet being the first of the 
Series, which appeared at the Crystal Palace as one of the novelties at The 
Army’s Anniversary Celebration on July 15th, 1890. The other Tutors followed 
in quick succession, the order of theirappearance being-—that for the Euphonium 
in September, 1890, then these for the Bombardon, Tenor Horn, Baritone, 
Tenor Trombone, and Bass Trombone. In 1891 the series was continued 
in the Tutors for the Clarinet and Soprano. The Concertina Tutor 
appeared towards the close of the same year. Tus Musresr Saryartonrsy and the 
Baxo Jovrxau have gone on without a break, the only change being that for a 
monthly issue of the latter, a change was made from March, 1896, to a quarterly 
issue, and then again to a bi-monthly issue from January, 1903. The next big 
task taken up by the Department was the Tune Book for the large new Song 
Book compiled by The General, in connection with which the Department also 
did a good deal of preparatory labour. The Tune Book appeared in April, 1900. 
This was followed by the remarkably successful new Band Book of 303 tunes 
agreeing with the above Tune Book. The Band Book appeared in November, 
1900. More than double the number of copies have been sold than there are 
Bandsmen in the whole of The Army, so that outside The Army’s borders the 
Book has been welcomed by Bands engaged in religious work, Among the most 
valued efforts of the Department have been the musical articles which have 
appeared in the pages of Tue Mrstcat Ssnvarrosist, and also the Analyses of the 
Band Journal which the Department has supplied to the pages of Tus 
Locat Orricer. The present Dictionary of Music was also written by the 
Department for Tux Musrcar Sarvatrontse, the first instalment of it appearing 
in that Magazine for the month of July, 1902, One more branch of the 
Department’s work remains to be mentioned, and it is that of issuing the Furu 
Scone of the Band Journal, which Bandmasters find to be indispensable in con- 
junction with the Anaursts for the discharge of an Army Bandmaster’s duties 
of the present day. The Furu Scorn was commenced in September, 1892, with 
Jonrnal 201. This was printed by lithography from handwritten copies, and 
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the Scone ran on consecutively to Journal 270. Then it ceased to appear for a 
time, as our Bandmasters were not quite awake to its importance to purchase it 
in sufficient quantities as to make it pay. Another venture was made with 
Journal 367-370, in June, 1809. Success was now sufficieut for continuous 
issues to appear from Nos. 388-886, from June, 1900. Lithographic printing 
from handwritten copies was still the process, but a great char ge for the better 
was made from Nos. 435-438, from May, 1903, when the stamping process was 
adopted as described under Music Prixtiše. The sales have been more than 
double during the last two years, so that an evidence of musical progress is here 
provided in the fact that our Bandmasiers are everywhere awake to the 
importance and value of a Funn Sconr, The most recent task of the Department 
has been that of preparing a Pianoforte Tutor, one that is unique in containing 
only sueh music as is appropriate in Christian homes. It is the only Tutor of 
its kind governed by this principle. 

Musical Salvationist, The. A monthly musical magazine. The 
first number appeared in July, 1886. Very varied are its contents, for beside 
songs of various kinds for solo voices and for mixed voices m conjunction, there 
are songs for men’s voices and for women’s voices, There are also arrangements 
of Army pieces for various instruments as the Piano, Violin, String Bands, 
Concertina Bands, and Drum and Fife Bands, as well as concerted pieces for 
Brass instruments. In the letterpress matter are contained articles on_all 
kinds of musical subjects, historical, entertaining, and instructive articles finding 
& place in the magazine. The magazine has been almost entirely supplied with 
materials by Salvationists, and from all parts of the world, so that it offers the 
most direct and most abundant evidence of the original inventive musical powers 
of The Army in ali its ranks. It hag been all along the source for supplying the 
Band Journal with its materials, so shat besides meeting the needs of singers in 
The Army, it is to this magazine that the many thousands of Army Bandsmen 
are indirectly deeply indebted. Not far short of 8,00 pieces have appeared in 
the Magazine, 

Musical Terms, A number of words and signs are used in connection 
with music apart from the signs that make up the system of notation by which 
the notes are represented. Most of these words are taken from the Italian 
language (see Irat14n Worns), and most of the signs as f, p, ff, ete., are really 
abbreviations of Italian words. This practice is a result of the once all- 
prevailing influence Italian musicians exercised upon the musical efforts of all 
other nations. Musical terms are used for various purposes, as to indicate the 
DEGREES OF FORCE required in the rendering, as FONTO, PIANO, CON FORZA, MEZZO 
voce; for showing variations of TEMPO, a5 PIU MOSSO, ACCELERANDO, RALLEN'TANDO, 
TEMPO PRIMO; and also for indicating the emotional mood required, as ADAGIO, 
CON SPIRITO, AGITATO, APPASSIONATO. Some terms are directions tothe performers, 
as VOLTI SUBITO, AD LIBITU™, COLLA PARTE, DAL SEGNO, DA CAPO, FINE. One of the 
surest signs of musical training and of real musical capacity is due observance 
of the terms and signs which are used in the music taken in hand for per- 
formance, and which in a general sense are called marks of expression. 

Mute, An extra bridge-like means for placing on the ordinary bridges of 
string instruments for reducing the quantity of tone, and the use of which is 
indicated by the words con sorwryt, and the removal of the same by senza 
sorpint, Mutes are also used on wind instruments, as the cornet, but in these 
eases the form of the mute is such as to fit into the bell of the instruments and 
so in a measure to block up the passage through which the sound finds an exit. 
These mutes are made of leather or of metal, the quality of tone being somewhat 
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diferent in each case, for tone quality as wall as pitch is affected to some 
extent by the use of a mute. Mutes are often resorted to for making bome 
practice less offensive to the neighbours by reducing the quantity of tone, and 
this gives some justilication for their use, but otherwise the mute should not 


be used. 


National Anthems. In almost every country some piece has been 
adopted, and in almost every instance it has been a composition by a native 
musician, as representative of the nation, Something characteristic will 
be found in pieces of this kind which makes them appropriate for the purpose 
they serve. The character of the nation will, in » measure, be found reflected 
in its national anthem, and so it aids the nation to express itself at any time of 
crisis in its life, as well as in its public demonstrations and functions when such 
an expression is felt to be the right thing by which to seek the growth or 
preservation of the national spirit. The National Anthems of the world form 
a very interesting musical collection because of the direct musical merit of the 
pieces in most cases, as well as because of the historical associations which have 
gathered round them, A collection of them, with some of the most popular of 
the patriotic songs included, will be found in Tun Mrsrcan Sanvartonist for May, 
1891, and July, 1896. The Band arrangements of the same will be found in 
Journals Nos. 159-164 and 315-316, 

Natural. The name of the sign ý, which is used before a note after it has 
already appeared in a measure with a smanp ($) ora rtar (2) beforeit, or when tho 
sharp or the flat is implied in the xey stanarurz. The siga means that the note 
is to be as itis found in the scale of C, where all the notes are said to be natural. 

Natural Scale, The. The scale of © major is so called because it is 
accepted as a standard or as a basis for our system of notation, all the notes used 
iu it being called natural notes, which are those used apart from the sharpening 
or flattening process which every other Scale requires for at least one of its 
notes. It is not that G major has a closer connection with nature, therefore, 
that it is given the name of the natural scale, for every other scale has as much 
or as little to do with nature; our system of notation, however, as well as the 
arrangement of the keyboard of such instruments as the Organ and Piano, 
required some scale to be taken as a centre or asa starting point, and C has been 
chosen so that notes on the Stave and the white keys on the keyboard, apart 
from ail other signs except the clefs, are to be taken as representative of the 
Scale of C. All other scales require in their formation not only a starting with 
a new keynote, but also the sharpening (raising) or flattening (lowering) of some 
one or more of the tones, and the notation marks these changes by the use ofa $ 
or a 2 before the notes representative of these altered sounds. In the use of key 
signatures, one or more sharps or flats are always implied, and so there is a 
saving of the use of the f or p before every note that is required to be made 
sharp or fiat in any scale taken as a basis. 

Neapolitan 6th. A chord consisting of a minor 3rd and a minor 6th on 
subdonunant of a minor key, It is one of the Cunomaric Cuorps. No satis- 
factory reason has heen given for the name of this chord, but it may be that 
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some Neapolitan composer or school of composers made such use of the chord as 
to result in it being taken as a characteristic of music composed at Naples. In 
© minor the chord appears thus 


= | and in A minor thus 


Ninth. A dissonant compound interval including nine degrees of the stave 
See Iyer: 

Node. A string can be made to vibrate not only throughout its total length 
when the ends are fixed so as to bring about the necessary tension, but it can be 
madeto vibratein equalor aliquot parts by lightly touching it by the finger or even 
by a feather ata given point. A node is one of such points by which is determined 
that only in parts a string shall vibrate instead of the string as a whole. 
What are called Harmonics in the playing of string instruments are based 
upon this process. 

The following Table gives the results of such a division of a string by means 
of establishing nodes in the manner that has been described. 


DIVIDING TAE STRING. 
be to. ete. 


SOUNDS PRODUCED BY Sos 


FONDAMENTAL 
Tone. 


Attor Parr | 
or Sree | 


s= 


Vinnatiox | 
Rinio f 


Non, (Ital) Non 3 

Nomet. A composition for nine voices or instruments, 

Notation. The system of signs by which musicis represented is meant by 
this term. In English speaking countries there are two systems in general use, 
viz., the Srarr, and the Toxre Sorra systems of notation. These are not the 
only systems in existence, but they are the two most in use because of their being 
more complete and of greater service than all others so far invented. The 
Staff notation dates back some 500 years; it was gradually brought to its 
present very remarkable fitness to meet every demand the most modern com 
poser has made upon it as a medium of expressing his most complicated musical 
thought. Guido d'Arezzo has been credited with being the inventor of the Stave 
on and between the lines of which musical notes are placed. How far music 
is indebted to him it is difficult to determine, but no doubt he did make some 
striking improvements in musical language, even if the Stave was not his 
invention. Very many modifications of the signs of the Staff notation have 
occurred from age to age, and it becomes difficult to trace the original forms in 
our present signs, but the underlying principles are much the same, for the 
changes which have taken place have been mainly for the convenience of the 
copyist and the printer. The two chief things musical notation has to express 
are the pitch and the duration of the sounds employed. By the place of a note 
on the Stave its pitch is indicated, and the shape of the note signifies the 
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duration of the sound. ‘The degrees of force required for the sounds have to be 
shown by separate signs, Italian words or contractions of the same being the 
most used means, as FORTE or f--loud, paxo or P-soft. The mood whick the 
singer or instrumentalist is to impart to the music has to be likewise indicated, 
as ApsGio -slow with expression, ALLuGRo--quick and live The actual speed 
is indicated by metronome marks in most modern pieces, as M.g= 104, by 
which is meant that the quarter note or crotchet is to be given at such a 
speed as a swing of the metronome when the latter gives 104 to the minute. 
The rhythmic patiern of the measure adopted in a piece is indicated by the 
Tram SIGNATURE, while the particular system of tones or Seale employed is 
shown by the Ker Srensrurz. Fluctuations of tempo have to be indicated 
by words, as in the case of degrees of force, and such Italian words are 
used ag Aconnurnanpo—quicker; Ksnrenranpo—slower; A Truro or Truro 
Primo--in time, or in the first or accepted speed adopted for the piece. A 
number of other directions are also given by means of words, as 
Da Cavo--back to the beginning; Fise—the finish, or place to end at after 
going through a piece and then repeating an earlier part of it; lsr Tome 
and 2xp Tre - one or more measures to be played or sung on going over a 
passage or portion of a piece twice, so that a different ending is given to 
the first and second renderings; Vouti Scsrro—turn over quickly, so to be 
quite ready for the start of the music on the next page. It is apparent from 
these details that the Staff notation is made up of various materials, and 
while the Stave and notes of various forms are the chief means used in the 
system, so indicating the actual sounds required and the duration of the same, 
they alone would be a very imperfect expression of what is included in a 
courposer’s ideas, for speed, light and shade, a definite emotional mood, varia- 
tions of speed, eto, are all of real importance in a living presentation of a 
musical thought, and these are not shown by the Stave or the notes themselves. 
The Toxre Sours system has as its fundamental idea a representation of 
the mental effect of each note employed according to its temporary place in the 
scale adopted in the piece. Absolute pitch is not represented, therefore, but each 
degree of the scale has a name given to it, and an association is set up between 
that name and the mental effect of the sound according to the place it occupies in 
the scale. It is not so important in this system to give a representation of 
sounds of absolute pitch as to give the relationship of sounds making a seale. 
This system does not represent pitch by pictorial means, as is done in the Staf 
Notation, but it keeps to one leyel for the placing of the signs of the sounds and 
these signs are the letters — 
d £ m f 8 l t 

which are contractions of the names given for vocalising the degrees of the 
scale, viz, :— 


doh ray me fah soh la te 
These signs stund for any major scale, and not any one in particular. To 
indicate the pitch to be taken there-is placed at the head of a scale or piece such 
words as— 


Key ©, Koy B2, Key FY, ete, 
Whon the scale is repeated over the central form of it given above, a small 
used at the top of the letter, thus—d' r! mt, When repeated below, a 
igure is placed at the bottom of a letter, thus: ~ 
t hos 
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The duration of sound is represented by the space allotted to a letter, dots and 

lines being used to mark off the spaces required. Long upright lines mark the 

limits of measures. A short line is putin the centre if a secondary accent 

occurs in the measure, while the unaczented parts of the measure are preceded 

by pairs of dots, so thai a measure of common time is represented in this way :— 
1 


i a 
A beat of time, as well as a space standing for a beat, is called a pulse, and so 
the above is called a four-pulse measure. Empty space, of course, means 
silence, which has to be measured in music as definitely as sound. A letter in 
one of these spaces is a one-pulse note. When it has to take more than the time 
of one-pulse a continuation line follows as far as the time is to extend. For 
instance, a three-pulse note is represented thus :— 


d : = | = 
A dot in the centre of a pulse dividesit into halves or half beats of time, and these 


again can be divided by a comma being placed in the centre of cach, and these 
are quarter pulse divisions, or quarter beat portions of time, thus: — 


A triplet division of a pulse is secured by two inverted commas, thus :-— 


ew 


When a note is to be three-quarters of a pulse in length the dot and the comma 
indicative of a half and a quarter pulse are put together after the letter, thus: 


M258 


Continuation lines are used in subdivisions of pulses as well as in whole pulses as 
occasions require, thus :- 


à‘ —* @ : and qd. åd: =å 
A continuation line under notes is the way of indicating a 


ur, thus ;--- 
d:r[m:a 


As with the Staff Notation, degrees of force, speed, mood, fluctuations of tempo, 
etc., are represented by Italian words and dependent signs in the TONIC SOLFA 
system. This system has very little to recommend it for instrumental music, 
where the player has to do with absolute pitch, but for simple singing purposes its 
utility has been proved beyond question, and remarkableresults have been secured 
by it in schools among quite young children. The system is very simple, and 
relative pitch being of so much importance to a singer, this is so well brought out 
that sureness marks the attacking of the notes by those accustomed to the 
notation such as to go beyond what a singer using the Staff notation can hope to 
do who has not a knowledge of harmony and modulation by which to determine 
the key relationships of the sounds represented by the notes on the stave. 

Note, The sign by which in musical notation a sound is represented. 
In the Staff notation the shape of a note varies according to the length of the 
sound if has to represent, and the most used forms are: 

a 2 2 

= z i 7 n 


ANA 
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Upon giving a definite value to the first. each succeeding form indicates balf 
the value of that which goes bofore it, The names for these shapes are :— 


ist. 2nd, 8rd, dth, oth. 6th. 
Whole Note Half Note Quarter Eighth Sixteenth Thirty-second 
or Semibreve. Minim, Crotchet, Quaver. Semiquayer Demisemi- 
quaver. 


The place of a note on the Stave shows the pitch of the sound for which it 
stands See GREAT STAVE. 

Nuance. Nuangs, a word of French origin, and which means a subtle 
distinction perceived among things of the same kind, as shades in colour, 
degrees of force in sound. See Ducrens or Force. 

Number. A movement or a distincb portion of a large composition is 
sometimes called a number, and in some cases an actual figure is attached to 
each portion, and this practise may have led to such » use of the word. In 
instruction books numbers are often used, as in works dealing with keyboard 
instruments, such as the Organ and Piano, for the fingers, as: 

In England»... 1 2 3 4 


= 


z 


On the Continent .. 1 2 8 4 5 
Finger represented—Thumb, Ist finger, 2nd, 8rd and 4th. 
The valves on brass instruments axe also represented by figures in Tutors, and 
thereby is known the fingers to 
be employed for the production o L $ 1 o0 z 2 o0 
of a certain note by pressing = 
down one or more of the valves, = 
thus :—- ae N 
The O means an open NOTE, that is, one produced by blowing into the instrument 
without any valves being pressed down. In music for beginners for these and 
other instruments it is usual to mark the fingering by numbers. 
Nut. The small fixed bridge at the upper end of fingerboards of such 
instruvents as the Violin, Mandoline, Banjo, etc., over which the strings pass to 
the pegs by meaus of which they are tuned. 


Q. 


Obligate. An essential part of considerable independence iu a piece, and 
so of the character of a solo, but yet one subordinate to a part of still greater 
importance. 


Oblique motion. The movement of a part to $a SUST 
or from another part which remains stationary, thus :— €)-— aa J 
v 
Oboe. The old English name was Hautboy. It is the name of a wooden 
reed instrument played with a double reed. It consists of three portions, the 
top, middle, and bell joints, to which have to be added the 


staple, a Short metal tube, on which the two thin blades of = 
cane are fixed by means oi silk, The instrument is generally 5 er 
pitcici in O, and its range includes all natural and chromatic y—— 


notes between the following notes 
In fingering the Oboe resemble 
reedy, and in some parts of the com 


the Flute, The quality of the tone is very 
ass of a distinctly nasal character, but the 
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tone is penetrating, and the instrument is capable of great expression, but also 
of a considerable amount of rapid execution. It holds a very important place in 
the Orchestra, and it is usually made responsible for giving out the a to which 
all other instruments are tuned. 


Octave. An interval including eight degrees ofthe stave. See INTERVAL. Itis 
sometimes contracted to Sve, and when a passage is to be given eight notes 
higher than written, as is done at times to save many ledger lines, Sve is placed 
above the beginning of the passage and followed by a dotted line to indicate how 
far this reading is to continue. Loco is then frequently to be found, and it 
means that the notes are thence to be read as placed. An cerave passae is one 
in which voices or instruments perform the same mel: dic idea at the distance of 
one or more octaves apart. In the writing of independent parts in a com- 
position, successive octaves between the same parts are not allowable, See 
Consecutive Oct. Horn Ocravrs are also forbidden between certain parts 
See Hippen Cox: TIVES, Asror on the Organ is calied the Ocrave or Prrociran, 
and the set of pipes it brings into service sound one or more octaves above some 
other stop. The Ocrave Fore is a name sometimes used for the Piccolo. 


Octet. A composition containing eight independent vocal or instrumental 
parts. 

Ode. From a Greek word meaning—I sing. It is the name of a form of 
poetry which has such changes of rhythm and mocd as to be suitable for music. 


Open Notes. Such notes on an instrument as are obtainable without the 
use of the fingers, as when the bow of a string instrument is drawn across a 
string free from all pressure from a finger upon the finger-board, and as on a 
wind instrument when no fingers are used upon the holes ot the body of it, as in 
the case of the Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, cte., and when no valve is pressed down in the 
case of valve brass instruments, the breath of the player being all that is 
required, with variations in the tension of the lips, for the production of the 
notes. On the Sums TROMBONE the open notes are those which are made when 
the slide is closed, that is, brought 
right up to the point nearest the 
mouthpicee. The following are the 
open notes of brassinstruments: 


Oratorio. A lengthy musizal treatment of a religious subject ; generally 
a Biblical story is oh The work is divided up between the various 
characters represented, with choruses interspersed between solos, in order that 
masses of people may be brought into the treatment of the story. The aim is 
to produce a life-like presentation of the subject dealt with, as the life of 
Buran, and of Sr. Parr, which have been dealt with by Mendelssohn ; and the 
story of Israrn Ix Eayrr, and the life of our Saviour given under the title of the 
Mesan, subjects which have been treated by Haxprn; and the Passioy oF OUR 
Lord according to the accounts of St. Matthew's and St. John’s Gospe 
subject treated by Sebastian Bach, and directly for use in a religious mu 
service. )These are the most famous of oratorios, but the Greatiox by Haydn 
has been also a great favourite. 

Orchestra. The name of that portion of a public building set apart for 
musicians, as in the case of a hall or theatre constructed for musical performances 
of one kind or another. The word is also used for the body of instrumentalists 
themselves, and it implies a full group of instruments such as wili give balance 
as well as variety of tone quality. A modern orchestra includes at least the 
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following instraments, but others are also used on special occasions for exceptional 
ettects :— 
Senne Section : ~1st and 2nd Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, and Double Basses. 
Woop Wisp Sgcrion :—Flutes, Oboes, Clarinets, and Bassoons. 
Brass SECTION Jornete or Trumpets, French Horns, and Trombones. 
Percussion SECTION :--Kettle-drums, Triangle, and Cymbals. 

The more exceptional instruments are such as:—The Cor Anglais, Tuba, Harp, 
Bass Drum, Side Drum, Tambourine, Glo piel, etc. 

Orchestration. The art of writing music such as is suitable for the 
effective employment of the instruments used in an orchestra. The music needs 
to be adapted to the nature of each instrument employed, both as to range and 
facility of execution as well as tone quality, What would be easy on one 
instrument may be very difficult if not impossible on another; and a passage 
that may be charming or impressive on one instrument will appear as a caricature 
or monstrocity in a musical sense on another. Among the topics considered in 
orchestration are the natures of the instruments, and their effective use; the in- 
struments in combination so as to secure solidity of structure, breadth and balance 
of tone, contrast of tone colour, and such a use of orchestral resources as will make 
the most of the ideas in actual performance which go to make up the essential 
materials of the piece. Orchestration has become of yery great importance in 
modern music, and it is proved by results obtained by different men that there 
is a form of musical genius peculiar to the most effective use of the orchestra. 
Berlioz and Wagner are the greatest masters of mcdern times in this respect. 

Organ. The largest and the noblest of all musical instruments. It consists 
of many sets of wooden and metal pipes, with which is connnected ingenious 
but complicated mechanism, so that they ean be acted upon by a single player. 
Large organs have two, three, and even more Manvats or keyboards, arranged 
one over the other as to be within the player's reach, while at his feet are 
arranged what are called the Pxvaus, which are really large keys on which 
the feet of the player perform. By the sides of the manuals, in perpendicular 
rows, are placed what are called Srors, which are knobs attached to levers, and 
by pulling ont of these as required the organist is able to get one or more sets 
of pipes to sound when the keys are pressed down in his playing. The sets of 
pipes are also called Stops. The wind required for setting the pipes in vibration 
is produced by the working of a bellows, which is put in motion by a man called 
the blower, or by an engine of one form or another, which is the case with all 
the very large orgaus. The organ is able to produce tone of the smallest 
quantity, and is equally able to produce an overwhelming volume. By the 
Brors the player is able in a vast variety of ways to change the tone quality, 
and can give on one manual a solo part while accompaniments are given on 
another. The organ is an instrument that surpasses all others for impressive, 
grand, and solemn music, and is the triumph of man’s ingenuity as applied 
to a single musical instrument. 

Original Army Music. One of the most interesting and really remark 
able features about the Music of The Army is the quantity which has been 
composed by Salvationists. In a way which could not have been anticipated in 
the early days of Army history, the musical needs of The Army have been met 
to a striking measure of success by those in its ranks. The Army has borrowed 
largely, it is true, and from many sources, for its varied music, but the original 
part of itis certainly not the least effective portion of it, while of course the 
individuality of The Army is reflected in it in an unquestionable manner, 
a feature which adds much to its interest for Salvationists. The following 
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is a list of many of the most popular pieces in 


which the music is the 


production of Salvationists, for in the present work it is the music which claims 
our regard, although The Army has many most effective pieces where words by 


Salvationists have been connected with some secular melody. 


But in these 


instances the interest is more of a literary than of a musical kind, and so they 


are not included in the following list. 


Bome of these pieces have become of 


interest to Soloists, others to Singing Brigades, while to Bandsmen it is the 


Band arrangements of the 


pieces that have made them known, and have won 


for them that favour which Justifies their finding a place in this list 


Date of | Where 
Composition. | Published. 


+ Olus Sal it 
ot otherwise 
| stated) 


į Aug., 1893 
J: 


Namo of Piece. 


A backslider’s vision 
Acrown of peace |... 
‘A Friend ever faithful 
A great salvation s 
A hever-failing Friend 
A Sayiour’s born 
4 Soldier of Tie Anny 
A spotless robe 
A wonderful joy 
A wonderful Saviour is Jesus 
A wondrous story 
à world-wide dominion 
Al 4 need Lin my Saviour find 
All nations g a 
All the waters of thesen 
Always the same is Jesus . 
An Army we are š 
And yet He will thy sins forg 
Are gil the childrenin 
sa Saviour Christ has come 
At the eross when a soul is plead- 
ME aa 


June, 1884 


| April, 1897 
| Nov., 1899 


Feb. 2, 1698 


Nov., 185 


July 
Kov. 


114,1903 


Feb., 1894 
Tuly, 1692 
June, 188 
Jan, 189 
July, 1900 
Sept. 27,1689 Dec., 1890 


Apr. 27, 1888 


Dec.17,188f Fav. Sgs. 8 
Banner March... 
Beiore I got salvation 
Bleeding, crying, groaning, dying 
Break torth in songs of gladness 


But is the story true 
By the blood my Saviour shea 


| Jan. 8, 1994 
i | Juno, 1887 
| Feb., 1891 
Sept., 1858 Sup., June, 
1590 


Christ has come 
Cbrist was the Shepherd | 
Chiistmas joy and song 
Climbing up the golden star 
Closer to Thee = . 
Come with thy sin 


Dec., 1891 
Oct., 166 


Oct., 1896 


Deaths rolling tide ... | March, 1898 


Comrades, arouse to the eall Feb’, 1902 
Crowned with thorns Jan.9,1891 | Aug. 1804 
if 
Dash on, ye waves a. an Hl Aug., 1950 
Dear Lord, I bring my all to Thie | Sup., Tane, 
Tsi 
i 


| Sup., June, 


1659 


of love 


Eternal Ch: 


Evening Hyma Ma he 


Ever Thine... i Oct. 5, 1885 | 


pa. | 


Composer. 


Bandmante Appleby 

| Dty-Bämster Twitehin 
Stai- Capt, Ha 
Brigadier § 
| G. Č. Collins 
Brigadier Slater 
Bandsman ber 
Brigadier Slater 
Brigadier Slater 
Brigadier Slater 

Mrs, Commr, Oliphant 
Bandsman Webber 

| Brigadier Slater 
Conn, Eva Booth 


111 | Brigadier Siater 


473 | Brigadier Slater 
64i G, G, Collins 
187 | W. Paine 

116 | Brigadier Slater 


366 Gandsman Webber 
33 | Brigadier Siater 


| Stati-Cupt. W. Green 
a8 | Bandsman Munday 
297 | Brigadier Slater 


398 | G. Eustace 
| Mrs. Commr, 
Helberg 
Captain C. Coller 
F. Fry 


23 ` Brigadier Slater 


Boothe 
353 
294 


4 


Fav. Sgs. 44 | 


| Brigadier Slater 
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| Date of Where 


th March w oe w | Noy. 15, 1902 | 
ith’s ax s 


Sup., Jum 


| 1859 


Festivi 
Forward Mareh | 
Freely He'll forgive 

From The General down to me H 


Nov. 6, 1901 


| Composition, | Published. 


j dune, 1593 


Be. 


e| 8 


Full salvation offered | | 401 
Pally tra: J | 53 
Gathered home atlast n | Juve, 1831 
Get ready for His coming wif Sup., June, 

$ 1820 


Get ready for the harvest home 
Glory in the highest i 
Glory to God 

Go on 

God is néax thee 

God's harvest home (P cpare) 
Grace enough . 

Grace there is 


gu 
Det, 1594 
Sup., Jun 

1899 


Harps and bells | Nov. 1903 
Have faith in Got Ang 167 
He called me out of darkness Aag., 1659 
He drew me by His love. {Dee 


He gave me joy ; $f, VoL I 
He loved me, I cannot tell why . 

Hew wind S 

He's coming again 
Herald Angels 


Mareh, 18 
Noy. 1590 


rh 


Holy Spirit, come, oh, come 1. | | April, 1898 


Iam the Resurrection ... s 

I have a Saviour who's mighty 

I have not much to give Thee, 
Lord as ve ee | Mar, 16, 1683 

Tl be true te: 

Pil follow Jesns 

IN follow Thee, of life the G 

TIl keep well in mind k 

TI stand for Christ 

TIl tell of His wonder. 


ful love i Sup., Jam 
| Ises 
Im believing and receiving i 
Tam bound for Canaan's shore Angu 1887 
Tm happy day by day s = Oet., IST 
I think of all His sorrow . in Sept, 1592 | Jan., 1893 
I will be Thine, dear Lord 
I will sing of my Saviour... 
In the caiise of the Lord m Jan., 1893 


Is my cross too much for me i Oct., 1593 
Is there a pardon | June, 1593 
Jesus anā the children e | Sup., Jan 
1594 
Jesuscalis nwa | oet., 1909 
Jesus came down È à | July, 1594 
Jesus came with peace | Jan. 18 


desus has redeenied me 


Jan., 18 
Jesus, hope of souls ... 


| 
1896 | Jan., 1992 


Mareh, me 


| Sept., 1891 
11884) Fav. Sg3.16 | 


o, | 115 


Y 


ey 


Fay. Sqs.11 | 63 


e, | 249 


Composer. 


2 | Brigadier Slater 


F. Fry 


| Brigadier Slater 


i DNAN 


W. Fairbairn 
Bandmaster S. Cox 
W. A. Haw 
Bandmaster 
J. Oxley 


Nunn 


. C. Langley 
W. Halpin 


dier Braine 
Pdmster Macmahon 
Bandmaster Halcrow 
Conmr. E. Booth 
Brigadier Slater 

A. Storey 

Captain H. Ebbs 


Captain C. Coller 
May Agnew 

T. ©. Marsi 
Major 


all 
spinal 


Mark Sauders 
umuny. Howard 
Stafi-Capt, Hawkes 
Brigadier Slater 
Brigadier Slater 


Captain (1. Coller 


Brigadier Sater 
G. Grozinsky 

Commer. Tucker 
Mrs, Heathcote 
Br igadier Slater 


Hill 


G. ©. Collins 
Oxley 
Brigadier Slater 
Annie Paine 
Brigadier Slater 
F. Burton 


Sup. Staines 
Staff-Capt. Hawkes 


r Prestage 


G. P. Robinson 
: Brigadier Slater 
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king for thee .. 
sus is near, burdens to bear 
Jesus is strong to deliver .. 
Jesus my heart is keeping 


Jesus saves n 

stands and knocks 
Jesus the Conqneror 
Jesus with meis uajted o | 
Joy without alloy se o 


tted 


Kecp me un; 
Keep on bi 


Lend, kindly 
Det it roll over me in, w 
Let me love Thee, Saviour 

Let the waves wa ih me 
Let us 
Lord, w yall I part... 
Loves great sea (Tis rolling, etc) | 


chingon s 
g to the better land 
sof chillhead 
mn March 
My burden at Thy feet I 
My heart so like the lowly mange! 
My Pilot... ca: iets ae 


r to the Lord 
Never mind, go on 
Neyer say die 
Nothing but Thy blood 


O Lord, now let the waves 


Oh, far whiter than the snow 
Ohjforadecner s se 
Oh, for a harvest of souls ... 
On, Ti tak 
On! fm giađ I'm ready  » 
Oh, join in the angel's praises 
Oh, it comes o'er my soul 

Oh, live Thy life in me 
Oh, praise the Lord 
Oh, remember... 
Oh, that’s the place 


another look 


Oh, the crowning day is coming 
Oh} the love of Christ my Lord . | 
Oh, the waters of Jordan 


Oh, what 
Oh, wonderful love b 
On ever on to eternity 
On the cross His life did Jesus . 
Only Jesus will I know 


yond desree 
A 
l 


Where 
Published. 


S56 Me Agnew 
| U3 Mrs. Heatheote 
o ILgl 4l sag 
up., June, 175 J.D. Allan 
692 i 
| Ang. 888,488 Brig. W. H. Howard 


33 


Sg 
i B. Nevard 


Captain Batem: 


Dec. 1687 | 


91 Mark Sanders 

| Jan., 1889 | 13 Commr. Booth 
Hollierg 

June, 1901 


B&W. 66 


hen 
ign Edwards 


Sl 
dier Slater 


599 Bandmaster Appleby 
Oct. 4-8, 1887 Dee! I7 
Sup., June, Ensign C. Burgess 
1594 | 


Brigadier Slater 
F. Fry 


Mrs. Major Melins 


‘Ses. 23 


Feb., 1887 
Dee. 


1556 


Brigadicr Slater 


| A. E. Hodson 


Sept.9, 1837 


Sup., June, 


1894 | 
Jan. 1659 | | Mrs, Commr., Oliphant 
P.&W.1 | 240 
|165! 
ee | 
[398 | Brigadier Stater 
| 324 H. Anderson 


| Diy-BdmsterTwitebin 
Brigadier Slater 


Mar.24, 1898 Jan., 19¢0 
Sup, June, | 326 | 
i 


| 
| 
July, 1887 | Brigadier Stater 
E 


Txs. Major Mellins 


Sept. 29, 1889 


Brigadier Slater 
5. J. Horsey 

| J.D. Alle 

f Brigad: 

Sup, Jane, | — Slack 

18a 


July 12, 1887 
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Name of Piece. Haa, | pabitoa |B Composer. 
Only one intention aeo m | sea 
Oniy the blood i ey ` Adjutant Philips 
Qrer life's ocer at xt i H. Ebbs 


Booth 
iter 


Feb, 11,1585 | 


Oct., 1991 410 Bandsman Munday 
Mareh, 1593 Commr, Tucker 

Fel., 1504 252. Bandm'ter Macdonald 
P.& W103, 139 


Pray, sinver, pray 
Promoted to glory 


Questions at Bethlenem Dec., 1593 | 360 | Brigadier Slater 


Redemption's stor 
Regent Hall March 
Rich through His poverty 
Ripe for the Reaper 
Rolled away 


Salvation from sin š “g June, 1592 202 Brigadier Slater 
Selyation is for all June, 1593 257 8. Cook 
Sad and weary with thy sin |. Aug, 1857 100 | J. Oxley 
Saved and kent by ‘the grace o of 
Go , March, 1888 J. D. Allan 


or Noyv.,193 450, Dty-BdmsterTwitchin 


Nov., 1909 391 Captain ©. Coller 
{ Dt Bdmster’ Twitehin 
Dec., 1898 860 Brigadier Slater 
1 Brigadier Blater 


Dec. 1897 


Saving from sin 
Saviour, dear Saviow 
Saviour, my atl I sw 
Scenes in a prodig 
Shall son, shal I 


Jane 11,1887 | I 


155 | Brigadier Stater 
| Captain C. Coler 
. 2d. Hawley 
=| 465 Brigadier Slater 
Adjutant W. Ebbs 


Xov., 1895 
Spread the news Ee Dec., 15% 2837 F. Fry 
Steadily forward mi cha x Feb, isa 73 


Swing those gatesajar o. 1. May,189 107. -~ Wiggins 
| May, 
, Mark Sanders 


H. Allen 
Bandmaster Appleby 
Ensign Mann 


| Biigadier Slater 
Captain O. Coler 

J. Reiley 

A. Greig 


Take me home again me y | 

Teli it to Jesus “ wrk 

That means me 

The absent Guest 

The all-atoning blood 

The Army's Social Scheme Song { 
Service). e 

The bels’ retrain 

The children’s 

‘The coronation m 

The exoss is not greater 


The dying saint a a -e Mar. 24, 1888 


1. Brigadier Slater 


The fountain of Jesus’ blood 


The good old Gos | Jan. 190) A, B. Hodson 
The happy land i Aug, 1898 Wood 
anly Pilot | Oet., 1899 andmaster W, Fowler 
ory of The Army (Song | | 
pes | April, -6 Brigadier Slater 


i April, i416 Captain ©. Coller 
Aug 1895 | Brigadier Slater 


Peb, 1689 | Brigadier Slater 


Dec. 1-3, 1888 
| Nov, 1857 | 72 Bandsman Kni, 


The Life of Chri: 
Service) “ 
The Life-story of a Satyutionist 
(Song Service) 
The light of the world is Jesus .. 


st in Song (Song 


The Lord will be gracious 
Tre lowly One... ” 
The ch to Bethlehem ` 


reci 
The precious streum of Calvary 
The questions of a sinne: a 
The remedy for sin 
The retura of a backstider 
Salvation Lifebout 

Saviour me a lowly place 


s Saviour 
The song of the ages 


The Spanish Chant 3 is 
song (Song Service) 
ab the door 


The Strange: 


The sufferings of Jesus 
three bidd 
The wounds o 
The Y.P.L. ma 
‘Thine, Thine, I will 
‘Thine the glory 
Thou art a mighty 
Thou art enough for me 

Thou hast the power to heal me 
To heal the broken heart He camel 
To me, dear Saviour, yes, to me | 
(fo Me front (victory Tor me) 
Touch me again 

Treasures for the King 
Tried, faithful and preclow 
True as steel 

Tucker (In memoriam) 
Turn back 


Vesper Hymn March 


Wanderer, come home 
Wanted, hearts 


ny that shall conquer! 
tion brings 
What will the judgment be 
What will you's to Jesi 
When darkest storms 
n I came to deat 
hen in the darkness 
When the chariot 
When the trumpet Sound 
is keeping). ~ 
While He's waiting n. 


on) 


While the light from Hoaven  .. 


Whiie the spark of life 
While the years roll on 
Whom else but Thee 
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May 19, 1834 | 


Dec, 
Ma 


Ocb, 22, 1856 


9, 1868 


Mar. 


Mar. 


e of 


-» 1898 


9,1898 


dune, 1899 
Jan., 1901 
| June, 1695 
Dec., 100 
Dec., 1585 
Dec., 


3 Nov., 1594 
7 Sup, Jane, | 


| 


| Kor fe 


Oct, 1685 
Sup., June, 
1891 


April, 1593 
Mar 159 


' 1891 
Feb., 1583 
Jan., 1896 


Jan., 1 


Oct, 1694 |342 
Sup, June, 
1892 


Jan., 1992 
Dee., 1557 
July, 1901 
Sept., 1891 


Comp 


zäwards 
Lynne 


Capt. Hawkes 
. Jackson 


Stafl-Capt. Hawkes 
n C. Coller 


Paine 

T-Capt. Hawkes 
reig 

adier Slater 
Commr. Tucker 
Commr. E. Booth 


Staf-Capt. Hawkes 


Adjutant Joy 
F. Fry 


Jandmaster Berr 
T. ©. Marshall 


Naos y ams 
Commr. E, Booth 


Commr. Mrs. Booth- 
Hellberg 

A. E. Hodson 

J. D. Allan 
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Nama of Piece. Composer. 


Feb., 1839 
Oct., 1830 

| ~ 1908 

up., June, | 
18! 


Whom Jl we crown we we | Auga 1696 
WI poomi will may come ax | 


hy cid He love me 
Why did Jesus leave H 
Will you quit the field 
With sword and shield 
Wonder of wonders 


homo iu 


i Jal MacGeorge 
i 


Ye must be born again ... ve | Noy., 1553 103 i Q. B. Smith 


Ottava (Ital) Ottaa'vaa, The Octave, a term sometimes found contracted 
to Bva, and with alta (ataa) or bassa (bas-saa), to indicate where a note or a 
passage is to be played’ in the higher or in the lower octave to that to which the 
given note or notes belong. This is often done when the actual notes would 
require a number of LEDGER LINES, and so would be difficult to read readily. 
Dotted lines are used after the term to show how far playing in the octave 
above or below is to extend, and often the word Loco appears at the end of 
the line to indicate that the notes are from that point to be played as written. 
When playing in octaves is required, and only one note or lne of notes is 

given, Sves is placed above or below the passage according to whether the notes 
to be added are in the octave above or that below. 

Qverblowing. Wind instruments require only a certain amount of 
breath to be expended by the player for the production of the right kind of 
tone. When more than the necessary amount is forced into the instruments, 
harsh, impure, and cracking sounds ave the result. Young players are apt to 
err in this matter, not knowing that it is not so much the amount of breath 
as ite right direction when passing into a wind instrument that makes a good 
tone. At times overblowing results from seeking to overcome the disady: antage 
of weak or tired lips, but such a process of meeting the difficulty can never 
prove satisfactory. Anything which impairs the quality of tone and makes 
it pass beyond the player’s ability to control, as overblowing always does, 
must be carefully avoided by all who desire to be good performere. One of 
the commonest faults, it is necessary to remark, among young Bands, those 
who have not had proper training, is that of overblowing, and this accounts not 
only for their poor quality of tone but also largely for lack of balance, as one 
instrument here and another there by this manner of playing is forced beyond 
s proper place in the music as a whole, so causing it to be uneven, spa 
modi well as of bad tone quality. The fault of playing too loud is 
almost all cases only another way of stating that overblowing is at the bottom 
of the Band's unsatisfactory efforts. 

Qverspun, Many of the larger kinds of strings used for musical 
ments are made with a centre cord over which thin wire is spun, and so weight 
is given to tho string as well as thickness, and a lower tone and a greater 
volume in proportion to length are results obtained by this process of over- 
spinning. 

Overstrung. This is a term applied to certaia Pianofortes in which a 
eertain number of the strings are fixed obliquely in one direction, while the 
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rest are fixed as to cross them in the opposite direction. Ibis mett od of string- 
ing a Pianoforte is considered to give, on the whole, more advantages as to tone 
than when all the strings are fixed in a vertical or in the same oblique direction. 

Overtones. Sometimes called “ upper partial tones.” These are the 
tones above the fundamental tone of a vibrating string or of a column of air 
such as is given in an organ pipe or wind instrument of the hinds used in Brass 
or Reed Bands, and which are the resulis of sectional vibrations of the string or 
tube. These tones form what is called the harmonic series, and they will be 
found in the Table given under Nop The Tuer or quality of a tone depends 
mainly upon the number and relative strength of the overtones which are made 
to stand out above the fundamental tone as given by a voice or an instrument. 


P. 


Part. An independent succession of notes tbat possesses a more or less 
distinguishable individuality in the structure of a piece of music, and which 
may bo allotted to a particular voico or instrument to render. Even in a 
compesition for the Pianoforte or Organ which is written for one performer, 
the manner of the writing may be such as to make up a whole of several 
independent parts, which is very apparent in music in the fugal form; and in 
dealing with harmony, the progression from one note of a chord to the nearest 
note in the next chord, and s» on to the end, is considered to constitute a part in 
the complex whole, so that a piece is said to be in three-part or four-part 
harmony, etc., according to the number cf independent progressions maintained 
in the course of the mu 

Part Song. A piece of unaccompanied vocal music for at least three 
voices in harmony, and having certain characteristics which distinguish it from 
the other two forms of unaccompanied vocal music, viz., the Marntesn and the 
Guer, It is asa rule shorter and simpler than either of these forms of vocal 
music, and a distinctly melodic leading part is given to the Treble, while the 
arrangement is lomorHonic, thatis, the harmony is in note for note progression. 

Partial Tones, Ses OVERTONES, 

Passage. A term applied to any portion of a piece which has sufficient 
individuality to give it a claim to be, even though in the most limited manner, 
an item in the structure of the composition. It may be melodic or harmonic, 
of just two or many moro bars, and may answer among other purpo es besides 
that of presenting a main sv T or part cf a principal ides, the linking up of 
more important items than itself in the piece, and of forming an INTRODUCTION, 
Copa or Evrsopp. A passage is of course smaller, more dependent on the 
context, and more fragmentary in significance, than a MOVEMENT, for the latter 
is a complete whole in form and meaning, although subordinate to the general 
design, while a passage is rather a portion of the piece which can be 
detached from the context for observation or analysis, but which could not stand 
alone as by itself satisfactory. 

Passing Discords. A discord which is not an essential part of a chord, 
but one that arises from the movement of a part going by step from an essential 
note of one chord to an essential note in the next chord, which may be but a 
repetition of the first chord in another position. In the following illustration, 
the D for the Alto and the B for the Tenor in the first chord are passing notes, 
for the chord is that of A winor, and these notes pass by step to other notes in 
the same chord, but with a different position of the parts, which is given on the 
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lst beat of the bar. The Bass then moves by steps in a similar manner, and 
the B on the 1st beat and the D on the 2ad beat are passing notes. 

A passing discord may occur on an accented 
as well as on an unaccented part of a bar, and 
on the Ist as well as on the 2nd half of a beat. 

Passing Note. A note in a melodic 
passage which is taken when moving by step 
of a 2nd from a note belonging to a chord 
to another note belonging either to the same 
or another chord. All passing discords are 
passing notes, but as passing notes may be used 
without the essential notes of a chord being present with which they are 
dissonant, it is evident that all passing notes are not dissonant when their 
immediate effect only is taken into account. 

Pause. The sign + which is placed over or under a note or a rest, being 
put thus ~ in the latter case, when the time has to be held out beyond the 
amount which the shape of the note or rest in itself indicates, It is usual to 
at least double the time of the note or rest with which a panse is connected, 
but a conductor uses his own discretion as to the exact length the suspension of 
the usual tempo of the piece is to be. At times a pause is put over a double bar, 
and its significance then is the same as Fixp, and shows the place to finish at 
in a piece where a Da Capo occurs. In some rare instances a pause is put 
over a single bar, when it indicates a lingering over the passing from the 
last note preceding the bar to the first note that follows it. 

Pedal. This word has different meanings. It is used fir each of the 
projections on the lower part of the front of the Pianoforte, one of which 
is pressed down when needed by the right foot of the player for raising the 
dampers so that the unchecked vibration of the strings may go on, and the 
other by the left foot when a softening of the tone is required, which is brought 
about either by a shifting of the action so that the hammers strike only on 
one of the two strings which are tuned to the same note, which is meant by 
the words usa conpa, used in some pieces, which is the Italian for one string, 
or by bringing an extra damping arrangement to bear upon the strings 
so as to lessen their volume of tone. Thus we have the Right or Loud 
Pedal, and the Left or Soft Pedal. Pedals are also used on Harps for 
changing the pitch one or two half tones, They are made to fix in notches 
at the foot of the instrument, after being pressed down by the player 
to the stage required. On organs of any size there are Pedals also, 
but these are different in shape, being stout pieces of wood some three 
or four feet in length, extending from the organ under tho player’s sent; 
they form in fact a seb of keys, upon which the orgs ys with his feet 
for obtaining deep tones below those obtained from the use of the keys in the 
manuals upon which his hands perform. In Huimony a Pupan Porwr is a note 
sustained for some time, and over or under which a series of chords are 
d, in some of which the sustained nowe does not eater as an essential part 
of its structure, but is for the time being sustained independently of harmonic 
connection with what is going on in the rest of the music. When the sus- 
tained note is in the highest or middle part it is called an INVERTED PEDAL, It 
is usual for the Pedal to form part at least of the frst and the last chord with 
which it is used, but to the latter point some exceptions are to be found in the 
works of the great composers. On Brass instruments certain low notes are 
called Pesan Norns. They are the fundamental uotes of the HARMONIG SBRIES 
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{see None, Partisan Toxes) obtained from the open tube of the instruments, or by 
use of one or more of the valves, cr, as in_the case of the Trombone, from 
one or other of the positions of the slide. Pedal notes may be considered to 
be outside the range in which music is usually written for these instruments, 
for they are employed only for special effect, or in pieces for soloists to afford 
opportunities for the display of mastery over all notes obtainable from tha 
entire range of their instruments š 

Peg. That part of a string instrument to which one end of a string is 
fixed, and by which it is tuned either by turning it to the right or upward to 
lighten or sharpen the string, or to the left or downward to flatten it. 

Percussion. This term, which means collision, is used in Harmoyy in 
connection with the actual striking of a discord, the appearance as a concord 
in the previous chord of the note which causes the discord being called its 
Proeparatioy, and its sinking or rising one step in the following chord being 
called its RESOLUTION, 

Percussion Instruments. This class of instruments includes all 
those from which the sound is produced by collision, or by means of striking, 
as Drums, Cymbals, Triangle, Tambourine, eto., and where only a note of one 
pitch is the result. Such instruments are used only for rhythmic effect. 

Perfect. This word is applied to certain intervals e Harmony and 
Mexony), the other two classes being called imperfect and dissonant. The 
word is also applied to the cadence in which the Dominant chord in its root 
position proceeds to the Tonie chord also in its root position. See CADENCE. 

Period. The name given to a completa musical sentence; the normal 
length of which is eight bars, formed of two four-bar sections. fee Mzrony. Seme 
periods are built up of more than two sections, while others cannot be 
into sections, but are continuous, A Pzrruer Capexcn or a Pusean Cap: is 
necessary at the closo of a Period for a completely satisfactory effect to be 
secured, but by an Ixrenncvrrep Canter one Period may be linked on to another, 
so building up a larger whole of Periods as Periods are built up of Sections. 

Pesante (Ital.) Pesaantai. With importance and weight in the style 
of rendering. 

Phrase. A portion of a musical sentence which, while having a certain 
amount of independence, is not satisfactory by itself because of not containing 
a complete musical significance, which is possible only in a Prxiop, of which a 
Purse is but a small portion, usually two bars in length. The progressive 
stages in the building up of a Period is- -MotIvE, PHRAS x, and by uniting 
Srerioxs in the normal structural formation there results the Prriop, The 
following melody from the Inrnopverion to “Tae Mexortes or CHILUHOOD,” 
B.J. 446, will show these points in melodic analysis i- 


Half or Full or 
Dominant Tonite 
Allegro moderato. Cadence. Cadence. 
: h a aan 


on, formed of 


anes, 


1st or Fore § 
2 Phrase: zP 


At a and b in the above illustration sre motives, which are the smallest 
detachable figures in melodio structures. The 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Phrases 
annot be analys-d into motives, but are continuous ideas, and not complex as 
with the ist phrase. 
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Phrasing. The art of performing music so as to make apparent the 
i ent items which enter into the formation of separate ideas, and the 
rounding off the whole into an artistic unity, as well as giving due contrast to 
the ideas which go to make the larger unity which forms the design of the 
composition. Phrasing includes the proper management of accent, of the 
increase and decrease of tone, of attack,and of such a style of delivering notes as 
shows their dependence or bearing one on another for forming MOTIVES, PHRASES, 
Srertons, and Perrons. In stxee and in playing of wry iwstacments, breathing 
is of the first importance for Phrasing, as breathing in a wrong place is sufficient 
to destroy the unity of a PHBASE or secrioN ; a caricature of an idea results from 
seeking to render a passage either with too little or too much breath being em- 
ployed. It is not correct to take breath when ever possible, for the taking of 
breath should be only when necessary, so that instead of the spasmodi s of 
puffs a beginner is liable to adopt, there should be a skilful economising of a 
long breath. The marking off of the phrases is done in this case not by fresh 
breaths, but by a delicate increase and decrease of the pressure on the 
expenditure of one breath, joined with such a manner of articulation as to mark 
the opening out and the closing fall of the phrases, so that the musie is made tn 
move along in a series of beautiful undulations, and not as an unvarying stream 
of even surface. Phrasing includes the ability to give accents in various degrees 
of intensity, and to give the special accents their due significance, as well as a 
right treatment of the normal accents on the Ist beats of the measures. The 
following are among the main points on this subject, The numbers refer to the 
illustrations given below: (1) It is a rule that the Ist note of a Purass takes an 
accent, whether standing on an accented part of the bar or not. (2) Unaccented 
notes are to be read as being introductory to the next accent, (3) A rising 
Phrase should be given with a crescendo effect, and a falling Phrase with a 
diminuendo ei - (4) The longest note in a bar, whether standing on the place 
of the normal accent or not, is to be the most strongly accented note in the 
bar. (5) Repeated notes are each to take an accent and also series of chords, and 
are to be given with a crescendo effect, unless otherwise marked. (6) A note from 
the end of one bar that is carried over by a Tir so as to take in the 1st beat of the 
following bar, requires an accent. (7) As a rule a deduction of time is made from 
the last note of a Phrase or Section, and so before the Ist note of the next a 
rest occurs not marked on the copy. (8} The normal Prrtop should be given as 
marked by a Swexx, the ond of the fore or first Srcrioy being the point where the 
climax is reached, while from the beginning of the after Section the decrease of 
tone takes place, unless special marks indicate otherwise. (9) The 1st notes of 
all groups of notes joined together by one, two, or three lines at tho stems, as in 
groups of eighth, sixteenth, and thirty-second notes, require an accent, even 
when it isan unaccented beat of the bar that is so subdivided. (10) The first 
note of each repetition of a figure takes an accent, and should be given as a rule 
with crescendo effect. (11) A note on a beat that is on an unaccented portion of 
a bar takes an accent when the previous beat is subdivided into notes shorter 
than that note. (12) A feminine ending, viz., where the end of a Prrast falls on 
an unaccented part of tho bar,as a sort of extension beyond the preceding 
accent, should be given diminuendo. (13) A sxncoration implies an accent, and 
one disturbing the normal accent of the bar in which it appears. (14) In some 
editions it has become a rule to mark off by a curve, one similar to the sLUR, 
the Sections or Penrops. The sign does not mean in this case a legato or slurred 
rendering of all the notes it connects, but it is to aid the eye in the detection of 
the beginning and ending of Srcrioxs and Prntovs that the performance may be 
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more accurate, and indirectly the mark also shows where breath can be taken Ly 
the singer or the performer on a wind instrument. In the following ill 
of the above points, the sign a is put where an accent is required apart from the 
normal accents of the bars. 


@) B.J. 414 

A 

marts 
Cra 


438). 
sma 


Ae (2) B.J. 
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Piacere. (Ital) Pyaachai-rai. Ab pleasure as to time of performance. 
Piano. ({tal.) Pyaanoa. Softly; itis generally contracted to p. Pianissimo- 
pyaanees:simoa, as soft as possible, is generally represented by pp. 
Pianoforte.—The name of what is perhaps the most popular and most 
used of all kinds of musical instruments. The name is a combination of the 
two Italian words-~Piano, soft, and forte, loud. This naming of the instrament 
arose from the fact that its characteristic difference from the instruments 
which had preceded it was that soft and loud sounds from it were at the option of 
the player by his manner of striking the keys. This was not the case 
on the Cuavicnorp, SPINET, Vrrernan, or Hanpsicnorp, from which instruments 
the Pranororte has come by a series of changes and improvements of various 
kinds, until in the best modern instruments it seems scarcely possible for 
science and arb to achieve anything more perfect in the choice of materials, 
their disposition, and the mechanical arrangements for the production of a rich 
and full tone of sustaining power. The name first appeared, so far as is yet 
known, in two letters, dated June 27th and December 31st, 1598, written by an 
Italian instrument maker named Paliarino, addressed to Alfonso II., Duke of 
Modena. This discovery was made in 1879. It was Bartolommeo Cristofori, 
however, an instrument maker attached to the Court of Florence, who, about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, made instruments that may, without 
doubt, be considered the forerunners of the modern Praxororte. Other makers 
soon appeared, and in France, Germany, and England great improvements were 
made from time to time, until the older form of instruments of the 
Hanpstcnorn type were abandoned for the far superior instrument which 
musicians found the Prsxoronre to be. Apart from a good appearance and 
durability, the merits of a Pianoforte depend mainly on (3) A rich, full tone; 
(2) sustaining power, or continuance of a full volume of tone after the keys are 
struck; and (3) a good action, which includes all the mechanism by which the 
playing is done, and which needs to work truly, easily, and to respond ina 
satisfactory way to the touch of the performer, so as not only to make the 
physical sido of playing a pleasure, but to allow of the changing moods of the 
layer finding expression on the instrument Tho exterior portion of the 
P aorosis is called the Case; the movable part which covers the keys is called 
the Fann; the keys and the tray in which they are placed make up what is 
called the Krxsoarp; the movable front in Corracn and UPRIGHT GRAND 
Praxoronres is called the Uprer Pann, and the one below the Krynoanp the 
Lower Panu: the two projections at the centre of the lower part of the 
instrument are called Prpaus, the right is the Loon Pspan, and the left the 
Sort Pepan; the front supporting portions below each end of the Kryrosrp 
are named Trusses, and the fixtures on the Urrer Paser for holding lights are 
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called Scoxces; the Tor of Urstear Praxororzres generally has a portion on 
hinges, and this can be folded back to allow the full volume of sound to come 
from the instrument. Within the instrument is the Fras, often now made of 
iron instead of wood; at the upper partis the Wresr Prasr, on which is the 
PINPLATE, into which the pins or pegs are inserted, and to these the upper ends 
of the strives are fixed; at the back of the srrincs is the SOUNDBOARD ; in front 
of the strixcs is the mechanism called the Acriox, which includes the 
Haunens, and the other means by which, when brought into play by the keys, 
the spines are made to vibrate; attached to a rail at the upper portion of the 
Actron are the Daurrrs, which are really pads, which stop the further vibration 
of the sraixes as they fall back upon them when a key is released after being 
struck; these are held away from the strings as long as the Loup Pepan is 
pressed down; an extra damping arranging in most cases is brought into play 
when the Sorr Perpar is pressed down, but in some cases the Acrion is shifted a 
little, so that the Hammesns strike only one of the set of strings tuned to the same 
note, and this process occasioned the use of the direction for its use—una corda, 
being Italian words meaning one string. In some instruments part of the 
atrings run obliquely from right to left, while others cross these by running in 
the opposite direction, and this arrangement is meant when an instrument is said 
to be Oversrruxe. A Bronorp Pranororte is one in which two strings are tuned 
to each note of the scale, but are mado to sound by the stroke of one HAMER; a 
Triczorp instrument is one having three strings tuned to each note; a GRAND 
Prsxororrs is one having the body made like a table with a curve at one si 
in which the srrryes are horizontal. In an Uprienr Grayn and a Cort. 
Praxorowra the body of the instrument is vertical, the Knxnoanp being placed 
about the centre. 

Piccolo. The Italian word for little. It is an abbreviation of Flauto 
Piccolo, which is the name for the litile or small futo in D, which is an octave 
higher in pitch than the Concert Flute. Other Piccoios are used, however, 
besides that in D, as the Hd and F Piccolos, which are used in Wind Instrument 
Bands. Tho actual pitch of these are, however, Db and Eb, the D of the Eb 
Piccolo really being Dd, and the D of the F Piccolo is Eb. 

Piece. This word has got into use in connection with compositions, 
mainly those of an instrumental kind, which are complete in themselves, and 
are not divided into separate movements, and so not of any grent length. Itis 
not applied to symphonies and other great works of several large but more or 
less dependent movements. The word is not of a very precise meaning, 
however, and of course it is not a namo indicative of any particular form of 
composition. 

Piston. The part of a brass instrument which is pressed down by the 
finger for the production of other than the opex xores. It consists ofa tube 
into which a rod fits tightly, and at the bottom of the tube the rod comes into 
contact with a spring, while a screw cap fits over the top of the tube, so allow- 
ing only a limited amount of play to the rod in the tube. In the tube are 
openings into the bore of the instrument and others into additional tubing that 
is bent up into the inner portion of the instrument. In the rod that fits into 
the tube there are perforations which exactly match the openings in the tube. 
When the rod is held up by the spring below it, against tho screw-cap at the top, 
some of the openings in the rod and the tube meet, and others are closed for the 
time being; but the latter are opened and the former closed when the finger 
presses down the rod. On most brass instruments there are three Prsrens, but 
an additional one or two are fixed to Huphoniums and Bass instruments to 
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secure extra notes, mainly those of a low register. The Pistox is not the only 
form of valve used on Brass instruments, for many instruments on the 
Continent have a valve of a different form. (See Rovary Vauve.) 

Pitch. A certain number of vibrations per second is essential for the 
ion of a particnlar sound, and what the ear recognises as the degree of 
or lowness of the sound-—in other words, its pitch—is the result of so 
ibrations per second. By whatever means set up, such a number of 
vibrations will always produce a note of the same pitch, although the quality of 
the tone will vary according to the character of the means which produce the 
vibrations, as a Cornet, Violin, Clarinet, ete. The vibration number of a note 
is equivalent, therefore, to its pitch. The number 435 is that of the note 
of the normal pitek, but 455 vibrations go to make the slightly 
higher A taken as the standard in most cases in England for 
concert purposes. ‘'Tuntxa Forxs are made which give notes 
of a definite number of vibrations, and these are taken as standards by 
which to tune instruments, as the Organ, Piano, and string instruments. 
In the orchestra the note to tune to is generally given by the Onoz, which 
announces the A of the accepted pitch. It is according to the above mode 
of fixing a standard of pitch that such instruments as the Cornet, Clarinet, 
Trombone, ete., are said to ba in the pitch of Bb, Eb, or G, as the case 
may be, their fundamental note at absolute pitch being taken for naming 
them, no matter by what note in the musie that sound from the instrument 
may be represented. On the Bb Cornet, for instance, what is called 
its C in the third space of the Treble Stave is realiy Bb at standard or 
concert pitch; but by accepting it as ( in the music the player has a set 
of signs simpler to read as to flats and sharps, while no disadvantage arises 
to the music itself when rendered. What is meant by true INTONATION is 
not so much a fixed adherence to a given note taken as a standard for the general 
pitch, as such an accurate rendering as to pitch of each note while the music 
proceeds that the ear discovers no departure for the time being from the level 
of the true pitch established by the note accepted as a keynote. A variation 
here and another there as to pitch results in faulty intonation; there- 
fore, as the music becomes unbearable when one singer or instrument maintains 
the true pitch, and another flattens or sharpens in such a way as really to 
take up a different keynote, or several successive keynotes even, from what was 
taken as a standard at the onset, it is evident from these facts that in 
this sense pitch is a matter of much importance, and while a keen ear and 
ability to keep the pitch are very valuable in an ordinary musician, such 
qualities are indispensable to a leader or conductor who has the training and 
management of others in his hands. In dealing with individual instruments, 
and in the comparison of instruments among themselves, the question of pitch 
arises as to trueness of the entire range, as of a Cornet or Tenor Horn, for 
should two or three notes only be even but a little above or below the pitch of 
the other parts of its compass, the instrument is decidedly defective, and faults 
are revealed in its construction. When comparing instruments among them- 
selves, the point of view is that of testing whether they are in perfect unison, 
ox, for the purpose of securing this, adjusting them, as by the shifting of the 
pS G-SLIDE, or a change of mouruerey, or the use of Tunrne-zrts, as to make 
them exactly agree. 

Pitchpipe. A small pipe made so as to produce when blown into a note 
such as shall be sufiicient as a standard for tuning purposes or for fixing a key- 
note. A movable stopper in some cases is used to give a longer or shorter 
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portion of the tube for sounding, and so a lower or a higher note. When the 
sound ig made by a metal reed, an arrangement is made for shortening or 
lengthening the vibrating portion for the seme end as the stopper i 
the stopped diapason pipe, Prtcnprers are less reliable than TUNING-FORKS, 
although, having the advantage of giving a louder and more arresting tone, 
they can be used to give a large body, say, of singers, the pitch at which any 
piece is to be sung, while the tone of a Taning-fork is confined to a much 
smaller area, and so would but poorly answer such a purpose, 

Piu. (Ital.) Pyew-more, as piu mosso—with more motion or at a quicker 
tempo, and piu jorle louder. 

Pizzicato. (Ital)  Peeddzeekawtoa- pinched, often contracted to pizz. 
A term used to indicate that notes on stringed instruments are to be pinched 
or plucked by the fingers of the right hand instead of being produced in the 
usual way by the bow being drawn across the strings. For an indication of 
a return to bowing the word arco (Ital.)-aar-koa the bow - is used. 

Playa! Gadence. The name given to the cadence formed of the sub- 
dominant chord followed by that of the Tonic, 

Plain Song. A solemn form of chantlike unison singing of great antiquity, 

Poco. (Ital) Po-koa-—a little, as poco rallentando—a little slackening of 
the time, and poco crescendo -a little louder. 

Polyphony. Music made up of independent parts, in each of which 
individuality is maintained. The homophonic style of writing is that of having 
a prominent melody in one part, while chords or accompaniments occupy the 
other voices or instruments. 

Pomposo. (Ital.) Poampoasoa--in a pompous or grand manner. 

Position. In connection with the Violin this word is used to indicate 
the place the left hand occupies on the neck of the mstrument. There are 
reckoned seven positions, the tirst being that where the hand is held near the 
NUT, or where the strings pass over the TINGERBOARD into the head of the instru- 
ment where the pres are situated. Mach successive position is one note higher, 
so that the second position compared with the first, for insiance, brings the first 
finger on the fourth string on the place where the second finger stood in the 
first position, and so on for each ascending step. (See Frxerrina, section 5.) 

On the Seme Trompone there are seven positions of the srme, or the 
movable part by means of which all but the orny nores are obtained. The 
first position is that where the suwe is brought right up to the nearest point to 
the uovrupircr. The following table shows the notes possible from each posi- 
tion, and indicates how many inches outward from the player the smbr must 
stand for cach position after the first : 


Ist Positron. 2ND Position. 3RD POSITION, TH POSITION. 
Slide close up. Slide out 3} inches, Slide out 7 inches, Slide out 10} inches. 
oe. por? 2? 
= f= 


STH POSITION. 6TH POSITION. Fru Position, 
Slide out 14 inches. Slide out 174 inches, Slide out 234 inches. 


oF 


—" 
ziz- 
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eu from the table that some notes are obtainable in two or 
which can be made 


It will be 
three different positions, as the note ,- 
either in the first or sixth position, Fa while 
s £ either in the first, fourth, f il 
of the greatest importance to the player to US 

be quite familiar with these possibilities, and to have a ready judgment 
when looking at a parsago for deciding how to play it so as to reduce to 
a minimum the necessity for changes of the sume, Played in one way, a 
passage may be very difficult, but by a change of one or two shifts of the stipe 
for a lew of the notes the passage will become quite easy, The rule should be 
to choose the way of playing the notes which requires the least movement of 
the srpu when going from one to the other, and of course extreme changes, as 
from the first to the seventh, are ahnost always to be avoided, 

Tn Harmony chords are said to have as many possible positions as there are 
notes apart from the root, so that either the third, the fifth, the seventh, etc., 
may occupy the highest place. The Ixvenstons of chords also have various 
possible positions as well as the chords when the root is in the Bass part. 

In connection with the marching and standing for playing of a Band, the 
position of the various instruments is a matter of importance. (See Disrosrtroy 
or Bs x.) 

Practice. Musical skill in all cases depends upon frequent and con- 
tinuous efforts to gain the mastery over the various branches of technical work, 
iti us that the hand, voice, ear, eye, intelligence, as well as other parts 
y besides those mentioned, are developed, made responsive to the will, 
and kept in good working conditions. A great deal of the musician’s time has 
to be given, therefore, to mere technical work, as scales, specially written 
exercises, etc, not only in the carly stages of his career, but right on even 
through the most advanced period of his life. ‘The shirking of necessary 
practice is a sure way of frustrating one’s hope of becoming, and also of 
remaining, a real musical artist. The practice which will in the “shortest time 
and with the least expenditure of energy bring about cfliciency is what everyone 
should be anxious to discover. Hfforts wre being made in all directions to work 
out plans from experience and scientific investigation for the singer and the 
player, that the best results in the shortest time and with the smallest expendi- 
ture of time and energy may be realised. Some published methods, as Spohr's 
for the Violin, and Arban’s for the Cornet, for instance, are held in high esteem 
because of being in certain directions very successful efforts on the lines just 
mentioned. -While caution is necessary against neglecting the due amount 
of technical work, a word is also required against becoming absorbed in such 
work as for mere display of skill to be the main object of regard. Technical 
skill is only a means toan end; it is the most perfect rendering of pieces that 
are really musie, and not mere exercises for the gaining of skill, or the display 
of it when attained, that should be the object of the student’s plans. In some 
cases technical skill has become a snare, causing the player or singer to become 
nothing more than a mere musical conjuror, while heart and soul and 
intelligence in real music have been neglected. Among the points of importance 
on practice viewed ina general way are the following : 1. It should be work 
regulated by system, the tacks being clearly defined and placed in duc sequence. 
2. The times of practice should not be separated by long or irregular intervals. 
3. Rather short but frequent periods of practice are better than long times that 
aro exhaustive and such as are separated by long intervals of rest. 4. The 
best results will be gained by practising when the mind and the body are fresh 
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and in good general condition, 5. All arrangements should be made to facili- 
tate the work, as having a good light, an easy seat or position, a moderate 
temperature, and freedom from any restriction as to tight or heavy clothing. 
C. It is an advantage to practise under the direction and immediate super- 
vision of a person of knowledge and experience, for right habits will then be 
insisted upon, and errors at once pointed out that would otherwise pass 
unnoticed. 7. Having tasks in proper order by a good method, the student 
should do one thing at a time, the mastery at one stage should be made certain 
before going to some fresh task. 8, Discouragement is not reasonable if based 
apon the results of any one time of practice, for the mind or body may be out 
of order and cause poor work. Later in the day, or after a day or two, much 
better work may be quite easy. Judge, therefore, upon average results during 
given periods in order to form right ideas of what progress is being made. 
9. Besides mere technical work, a good method implies the rendering of actual 
pieces of music, as for sight-reading, the application of rules as to phrasing, 
and the development of the ear and the musical intelligence. There should be 
times allowed for direct playing merely for the pleasure derived from the pro- 
cess, haying the mind free, and not kept in a state of tension for gaining 
progress by an eftort of will, for certain kinds of progress will come uncon- 
sciously by allowing music itself to influence the mind when treated merely as a 
means of artistic pleasure. 10. Persons in the freshuess and plasticity of youth 
will succeed better than those at about mid-life or beyond it; the latter class 
are likely to make only slow progress, and that only after much hard work. 
Beside the practice of individuals, there is the practice of a group of singers or 
players, as in Songster Brigades and Bands. Such united practice requires 
that each member of the Brigade or Band should have made sufficient progress 
as to have passed the elementary stages of instruction and skill, for otherwise 
he or she is not in a fit state to join in the united rendering of a piece of music 
which the practice aims at bringing about. In fact, before the admission of a 
singer or player into a Brigade or Band there should be demanded the passing 
of certain individual tests of knowledge and skill as a guarantee of fitness to 
take a place among those who aim at music of many parts. Otherwise, the 
individual who really needs personal teaching will prove a hindrance to the 
practice of the Brigade or Band, and in many ways retard its progress. When 
all the members ave fit by having made a sufficient amount of progress in know- 
ledge and skill, the Leader is then mainly responsible for the success of the 
practice, He must havea clear knowledge of the music to be worked upon; he 
must have settled ideas as to its interpretation; he must have ability 
to make known those ideas, and to infuse sufficient energy and interest 
into the efforts of those under his command as to get them realised; 
there must be tact, ready judgment in dealing with details, and a manner 
that awakens the interest and secures the hearty co-operation of those 
under his leadership even in the difficult or dry parts of the practice; there 
must be quick discernment when to relax the strain over a difficult task, and 
how to mix the old and the new to provide contrast and relief; the ability to 
give a practical illustration of how to render a passage will aid in making the 
practice successful, and, besides all these points, the various qualities which go 
to make a man a Leader among men, apart from personal knowledge and skill 
in any one direction, must be possessed if the practice of a Brigade or a Band is 
to end in a truly satisfactory result. For singers it is best to have all the 
Trebles, all the Altos, and the Tenors and the Basses grouped together, and 
ona rising platform, the Trebles in the front on the Leader’s left hand as he 
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faces the platform, the Altos on the opposito sido, and the Tenors behind the 
Trebles, and the Basses behind the Altos. Then each group can be tried 
alone, and the tone of the group will be more discernable when all are singing 
together. For a Band, a circle or a square is the best formation, with the 
Bandmaster in the middle, the players of each kind of instrument being placed 
in succession, the placing of each group being as the order is given in the Full 
Score. For the Bandmaster a Full Score must, of course, be taken as a necess- 
ity, and, if possible, he should not play when conducting, but devote his efforts 
to xeading the Score and controlling the labours of the Bandsmen. Taking the 
Band in sections is often necessary, either one or more classes of instruments 
being employed while the others rest. United scale practice is very important 
dor securing true intonation, as well as familiarity with different keys, Hymn 
tunes of the old type are excellent material for gaining purity and fulness of 
tone. Selections are exacting as to Solos and mastery of accompaniments, as 
well as of changes of tempo. Marches provide opportunities for forceful and 
brilliant playing. Having a list of things to be done at a practice, what is to be 
aimed at, in view of coming events or of the points where the Band needs 
training, is areal help, and prevents the spending of the time in a haphazard 
fashion or just according to the mere whim of the moment. 

Precision. This term is used with respect to exactitude as to time in 
the rendering of music, particularly to the unity as to time of a body of Singers 
or Bandsmen, such as gives tae impression of alertness and disciplined energy. 

Prelude. The introductory music toa song or to the main part of an 
instrumental work. The word is also used in the same way as INTRODUCTION 
when applied to a composition that opens a large work, and is preparatory for 
what is to follow. 

Preparation, In Hanwony the sounding of a note in a consonant interval 
or chord previous to its being heard as a discord when this arises by its remain- 
ing, when one or more of the other notes change, as in the following illustrations: 


The notes marked 1 are heard first as concorvs, in the first case as an Sve, the 
second as a 6th, the thirdag a 8rd; the notes when numbered 2 become piscorns 
by being retained, while one or more of the notes with which they were heard as 
concords change, and this is called the Percussion; at 3 the Discorp has taken 
one step down and becomes a concorD, and this is called its Resolution. In the 
second example it will be seen that the Tenor D is both a Resonurion and a 
Preparation, and so is numbered 1 and 3. 

Presto. (Ital.) Pres:toa—quick, indicating a rapid tempo; Presrissisto. - 
Prestees‘simoa—as quick as possible. 

Primo. (Ital)  Pree'moa-—first, as tempo primo, the first time, which 
means a return to the tempo, from which by a quickening or a slackening there 
has been # departure, as when the word ACCELERANDO or RALLENTANDO occurs, In 
Duets the higher part is called Prvo and the lower SECONDO. 
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Programme. The list of pieces for performance at a concert or 
Festival, Experience and judgment are required in making up a programme. 
The pieces selected should agree with the capacity of those who Dave to per- 
form them, and they should be such as they have practised with satisfactory 
results. The pieces should also agree with the purpose in view, the character of 
the building, and the nature of the audience. The pieces should be chosen 
with a view to contrast, and the placing of them should allow of this contrast 
beivg attained as well as securing variety for the performers as well as the 
hearers. The beginning, the middle, and the close of a programme require 
attention. Not only should the pieces be fitting for the places given them, but 
it shouid be borne in mind that a difficult piece is not good as a rule to open 
with, because the performers will not have settled down to their work. At the 
close such a piece would be out of place, because the energies of the performers will 
be fairly exhausted, and so being weary they are not likely todo justice to the 
piece. The best piece, that which, at any rate, has the most novelty or general 
interest, should be near the middle, rather before than after it. Contrast can 
be gained by using vocal and instrumental pieces in alternation; or quick and 
slow, vigorous and quiet pieces may be arranged to give variety. Sufficient 
attention is not given in many Festivals to these points. Another matter that 
should have attention is that of making known to the performers what the 
programme is, and also seeing that all the music required is at hand, and in 
order, if possible, with the requirements of the programme. Long waits 
between pieces in searching for music, as well as in putting questions as to the 
Journal Number, and as to the way it is to be xendered, always detract from 
the success of a Festival. Proper dealing with the programme should prevent 
such loss of time. 

Programme Music. A modern form of music in which a poetic 
background exists, so that the music is written not directly to be a means of 
pleasure as a beautiful arrangement of sweet sounds, but rather to depict or 
describe the programme the composer took as a scheme when writing the music. 
How far music can prove a success in this direction is still in dispute, but one 
thing is clear-~-viz., that mavy of the best modern composers are using their 
best energies in music of this kind. 

Progression. The movement from noto to note in Mrnopy, and from 
chord to chord in Harmony. Ii is used in a restricted sense in such a sentence 
as the progression of the Tonic to the Domrxanr. The character of progressions 
and the rules for their proper management form most important topics in the 
theory of music, particularly in Msvopy and Harmony, as will be seen by 
turning up the articles on those subjects in this work. 

Pulse. In the Tonic Son-ra notation a division of space formed either by 
a line and a pair of dots, or by two pairs of dots, and which answers to a beat 
of time. (See Notarion, Tonre Sox-Fa.) 


Q. 

Quartette. A composition for four voices or instruments. 

Quasi. (Ital) Kooaa'zee--in the manner or style of; as if; almost, as 
quasi allegretto, in the manner of an allegretto movement, 

Quaver. The old name for the eighth note, formed thus 3, and the 
corresponding rest "I. 

Quick Step. A march at the pace of 116 or 120 steps per minute, 
Such marches are generally written with an Introduction, first subject, or frst 
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Trio, which is a second march of smalier 
that of the subdominant being the 


and second subjects, a Bass Solo, and 
dimensions in fact, and in anot 
most frequently chosen 

Quintette. A composition for five voices or instruments, r 

Quintuple Time. That having five bents to the measure, and which 
has two accents. Sometimes these are made to fall on the first and third beats, 
in other cases on the first and fourth be and so the time is like a 
combination of a 2 and a $ bar. 


R 


Rallentando,. (Ital) Ratlentandoa—a graiual bolling back of the 
time, so that each measure is, as far as the term applies, a little slower than 
the one belore it, The w often contracted to rai. To show a return to 
the original time A TEMPO or TEMPO PRIMO is used. 

Range. A word used in the same w GAMUT or compass to mean the 
whole series of sounds which a voice or instrument can produce from its 
lowest to its highest note. 

Recitative, Resetuteer, in Italian--Reorrartvo —-rech’itatee voa—-musical 
recitation, in which the speaking voice is replaced by musical sounds, which 
have rises and falls and various lengths as to give a more intense effect to the 
passage than would be the case if spoken. It is therefore a kind of heightened 
speech, and does not present that uniformity of accent and contrasting of 

regular phrases which is usually understood by music, but it is capable of being 
used with wonderful effect by great singer: 

Reed. The name of the part of several instruments by means of which 
the sound is produced. With the Cranincr it is a strip of cane, or rather a 
strip of the outer layer of a kind of tall grass grown in the South of Europe, 
which is thinned down at the top, and so placed by a Lraarvre on the Lay, as 
it is called, of the MOUTHPIE cH, as to leave a small aperture between it 
and the top of the xowrnpre which the breath of the player passes as 
it sets the Rar vibrat: The Reep is Dovete on the Osos, Eyentsa Horn, 
or Con Axerars, and Bassoon. Two slips of cane are placed one over the other 
with a small passage between them through which the player’s breath passes; 
they are fixed by silk to the top end of a small tube called the Starre, the other 
end boing placed in the top part of the body of the instrument, On the 
HARMONIUM and Concexrtina the Resnis a metal tongue fixed at one end in the 
slot of a metal plate, while the other end is left free. By causing wind to play 
upon the free part, the tongue is made to vibrate, and so the sound is pro- 
duced. Such a Renn is called Free on aceount of its form as just described, 
while a Beatrxe Rue is the name for such a one as is d on the CLARINET. 

Reed Band. Sucha Band is made up principally of Reed instruments, 
as Clarinets, Oboes, Bassoons, eto. 

Refrain. A short phrase or sentence which cceurs in every verse of n 
song, as “Still Unsaved,” in the song under t itle i A 
SALYATIONIST, Vol. IIL, 23, and in “Yield to the strivings of the Spirit now,” 
Favourite Songs, 39, and B.J.“ Old song memorie: The word is used by 
some writers to mean the same as CHORUS, 

Register, The part of the seale on the Graxp Sravn which constitutes 
the saxen or compass of a voice or instrument ; and, again, it is used when 
speaking of a part of such a Ranen which has a character of its own, as the 
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HEAD and CHEST REGISTERS of the yoice, and the CHALUMEAU REGISTER on the 
Crapiner. On an organ a Reuisrenis a set of pipes such as is brought into 
use by drawing a Stop which bears its name. In organ playing REGISTERING is 
the proper drawing of srors so as to secure effective combinations of sets of 
pipes, which of course have characters of their own, some of which blend well 
together, while others are more or less unsatisfactory, at least for the special 
piece taken in hand for the time being. r 

Regulations. Those issued by the authority of The General for Bands 
and Songsters’ Brigades in October, 1903, were the latest of a series issued from 
time to time since Bands were first used in The Army. It was found at the 
very beginning that Rules were necessary, and for many reasons, so when the 
first Corps Band was formed at Northwich in August, 1880, a short set of Rules 
was drawn up, but these Rules were made on the spot by those concerned to 
meet the local circumstances. The Regulations from Headquarters for general 
application did not make their appearance until after considerable experience 
had shown the need for them. The Regulations were therefore rather for 
correcting of abuses and irregularities from The Army’s fundamental prin- 
ciples than predeterminations as to the course on which Army Bands and 
music should grow aud develop. It was in The General’s second order on 
Bands, issued in “he War Cry for February 24th, 1881, that the first Rules 
sent forth by authority made their appearance. This most important document 
in the history of Army Bands is given below, and one cannot but feel surprise 
that ab so early a period so many of the main Rules in force to-day were clearly 
worked ont as they are here placed before us. 


THE FIRST REGULATIONS FOR ARMY BANDS. 
War Gry, February 24th, 1831. 
GENERAL ORDER 


Brass BANDS. 
In order to prevent misunderstanding, and to secure the harmonious working of 
the Brass Bands with the various Torps to which they are attached, the following 
Regulations are to be si y observed: - 
1. No one will be admitted or re 


ained a member of any Band who is nota 


matter by whom they may be pu 
The words “ Salvation Army Bra 
mu-t be marked on every instrument. te 
anything but Salvation Musie, or on any but Salvation Army service. A 
In the event of any member of the Band resigning his position as such, he will 
leaye his instrument behind him, . uae 

4. In no case will any committee be allowed in connection with any Band. 

5. In every case the Captain of the Corps to which the Band is attached shall 
direct the movements of the Band, and shall appoint the Bandmaster. 

6. In no case will any Band, or member of any Band, be allowed to go into debt, 
either for instruments, or for anything else connected with the Band, 

7. In no case is the practice of the Band, or any member of it, to interlere with 
the meetings of the Corps, i 

8. It ìs strongly recommended that in cases where a Treasurer or Secretary is 
required by a Band, the Treasurer or Secretary of the Corps to whichit isattached 
shill act in that capacity. 

9. Any Band that may have been, or may be formed, which does not carry out 
this Order will not be recognised as a Salvation Army Band, and must not in future 
be allowed to take any part in the operations of The Arm: 

10, Any Band failing to carry ont this Order will be at o 
By order of The General, 
W. BRAMWELL BOOTH, Chief-oi-Staff. 


‘disbanded, 
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From time to time it was found necessary to enlarge these Regulations 
as well as to issue them in book form. The rise and progress of Songsters’ 
Bugades, and other forms of musical ospansion and activity, led to the 
framing of the last edition of the Regulations, which are now more com- 
prehensive and far reaching than at any previous date, and in them the 
musical interests of The Army are more safeguarded, and the line of 
effort for music so definitely laid down, that only in matters of detail do 
they leave anything to be desired. It is here for the first time that 
Musical Festivals are acknowledged by authority and are legislated for, 
while some important changes are made as to Band finance and a 
Bandmaster’s responsibility. 


Related Keys, Keys are said to be related when their Tonics form con- 
sonant intervals, and unrelated when the Tonics form dissonant intervals, 
(See the article INTERVAL.) Keys are said to bein the tirst degree of relation- 
ship when their Tonics form perfect intervals, and in the second degree when 
the Tonics form imperfect consonants. Taking the key of C major as an illus- 
tration, the keys of F and G are in the first degree of relationship, while A and 
E are in the second degree of relationship, but such keys as Bb, D, Ft are 
unrelated. 

Relative Key. Each major key has a relative minor, and each minor 
key has a relative major, the Tonics of which are a minor third apart, the 
minor keynote being a minor third below the keynote of its relative major, as 
A minor is to O major. 


Repeats, Ii is remarkable how much repetition of ideas enters into 
musical compositions of all kinds, repetition of a character and to an extent 
that would be altogether out of the question either in poetry or prose. In the 
case of a song, for instance, the same tune is repeated as many times as there 
are separate verses, but to repeat the same verse over four or five times would 
be intolerable. In many pieces whole sections are identically repeated, but we 
should count it very monotonous, and perhaps a sign of weakness, were lines of 
& poem repeated in the same way. It is evident that in music we have to deal 
with laws which are different in some respects from those in other kinds of 
composition, Arrangements by means of signs are made in musical notation 
to indicate repetitions. One means is a dotted double bar, as 
which signifies a repetition of all the music preceding the sign. 
When the music that follows is to be repeated as well as that which 
goes before it, the double bar has dots both cides, as When 
different endings are needed for the first and second times 
of repeating a passage, this is indicated by = Z= brackets, 
thus—- j1. oS a de ~~~"; and when a passage is 
to be given as a close on going back two or more times over a piece, it is 
put in a bracket, thus— [Last time only.] When a return has to be made 
from the end of a pieco or For Finish. as printed to the beginning, the 
words Da Caro, or the contractions P.C., are used, and in very many cases 
the real end is somewhere at an earlier point in the music, where a doable 
bar appears with the word Finn in connection with it, or a Pavst, as 
In order to shorten the process of writing, as well as 
to facilitate reading, whero a measure is identically 
repeated, it is shown thus-- and £o on, as 
, far as the whole measure is to be repeated, 
Tho repetition of a figure in the same measure, when it forms 


Fine. m 
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an aliquot part of the measure, can be indicated in the same way, as—~ 


gn being according to the number joining the 
the figure to be repeated, and the sign is 
the figure fill up the whole 


the number of lines in the si 
stems of the notes forming 
repeated as many times as will 
measure. In going back to the beginning by a Da Caro in a piece where 
former portions were repeated, it is a rule that repeat marks of those 
parts are to be disregarded when playing them on such a new start, 
and “2nd times” are to be taken instead of “Ist times.” In the case 
of a Mago, however, which ma: ed through as a whole three or 
more times, this rule does not apply s still another form of repetition 
to be dealt with—viz., that of single notes and chords. Where the same note 
is to be given two or more times, an abbreviat:d way of stating this is by giving 
the note of the length of the total repe and then one or more lines are 


put through the stem to indicate the smaller notes into which the one given is 
to be divided, as 


which is to be given thus: $ E 


{ to be rendered: 


On string instruments the TREMOLO is the name given to the rapid reiteration 
of a note by very quick but short movements of the Bow, and the reiteration is 
at such a speed that an actual number of repetitions of the note is dropped out of 
account, ‘Lhe way of indicating the TREMOLO is— 
On the Pianoforte a similar effect in the case of 
chords is obtained by a rolling movement of the 
hand, some one or more notes being struck as the 
hand moves over in the direction of the thumb, 
and others as it passes over to the direction of the fourth finger. 

Resolution. In Hanuony this term is applied to the treatment of a 
dissonant note by causing it to fall or rise by step to a consonant interval either 
in the same chord or any other. The other aspects of discords are their 
Preranation and Prrovssrox. (See those Articles.) 

Rest. A sign of silence. There are 2s many kinds of r 
which they correspond in time value, as is shown in the following 


as notes, to 


Resr Whoie rest. Half, Quarter. Eighth. Sixteenth. 


Nore to which che rest 
corresponds in tine. 
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The value of rests can be increased by the use of one or more dots in the same 
way as with the notes, and a Pauss can also be used witha rest. When a 
number of complete measures are required silent, certain signs are used. (See 
ABBREVIATIONS. 

Resultant Tones. Such sounds as arise when two loud and susiained 
sounds are produced. They are of two kinds, called differential and summational, 
the first being those whose vibrations are the difference between the vibrations 
of the two generating sounds, while the second are those whose vibrations are 
the sum of the vibrations of those two sounds. Resultant tones are very 
perceptible on the Harmoninm, as when the following notes are given loud and 
‘ong : 


Retardation. A discord by SUSPENSION 
whose Rrsoturion is by ascending to a conso- 
nant interval, as— 


Rhythm. The orderly arrangement of groups of accents in music, 
Accent briugs order into a group of notes which would otherwise be uncon- 
nected and uninteresting because of the lack of contrast such as accent implies. 
Tras, as if is indicated by Trus Sicxarvres and is marked off by bar lines in 
music, brings into equal parts the groups among notes that accent establishes, 
Royrux deals with measures thus formed, and brings them into larger wholes 
by establishing a connection between groups of measures, forming them into 
patterns or designs such as the trained ear at least can recognise and find 
pleasure in. Ruxyrux does not stand out as a special feature in all kinds of 
music, as in old church music of some three hundred years or more ago, nor in 
music of the fugal style, where PonypHoyy claims attention rather than the 
unity of all parts into the sections of one design, as is the case with most pieces 
of modern music. As two notes are necessary for the perception of Accryz, in 
order to secure the contrast between strong and weak sounds, in Rarram two 
Measures form the smallest normal rhythmic element, From the two-measure 
rhythm one of four measures can be built up of 2 and 2, and one of 6 by com- 
bining a rhythm of 4 measures with one of 2. Three, five, and seven measure 
rhythms are exceptional, end to the untrained musical mind as disturbing as 
modulations to any but the nearest related keys. Purastxe is the art of 
rendering music with a due sense of rhythm as entering into the formation of 
musical sentences. (See Parasiye, where further information will be found on 
this subject.) 


Ris. The sides of an instrument of the Violin family connecting the 
Bruny, or the upper surface, with the Bac, or lower surface of the 
instrument. 


Rim. The outer edge of the cups of brass instrumen 
ith and in diameter in order to suit the differences 


mouthpieccs varies 
the sizes of the 
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lips of different players. It is wise to have a sliyered rim so to prevent any 
evil results from the contact of the mouthpiece with the lips. Curved rims are 
in use to some extent besides the usual flat ones, and it is claimed for them that 
they give a firmer grip to the lip and make the notes more certain in con- 
sequence. It is not good to bring a very cold mouthpiece upon the lips, Should 
the whole of it not be at a, moderate temperature, the rim at least should be 
rubbed till warm enough to put upon the lips without a feeling of chill arising. 
A broad rim is more ‘Suitable for large and ‘also somewhat flabby 1 ips, but a 
narrow rim will suit those having thin and muscular lips, 


Rinforzando: (Ital) Rin-fortsan-doa, sometimes contracted to rinf. or 
riz —-a reinforcing or increasing in force, in the way of a short, rapid crescendo. 
Tr 3 applied toa phrase, while sTORZANDO is used for sudden force on single 
notes. 

Ripieno. “Supplementary.” A term applied to one of the Cornet parts 
in many Brass Band arrangements by the whole body of leading 
players, but in Tort passages only, and which is thus inguished from the 
part for the Solo Cornet, to which the most important passages or melodies are 
allotted and are intended for a single performer. 


Risoluto. (Ital) Reesoalootoa in a bold, decided style, as expressive 
of resolution or determination. 

Ritardando, Ritardata. (lial.) Reetaadan-doa and Reetaardaa‘toa 

-a gradual slackening of speed, each measure being slower than the preceding. 
Ritard. and Rit. are contractions sometimes used. 


Ritenente, Ritenuto. (Ital) Heetenentai and Ree tenov-toa-—a 
sudden change to a slower speed, each measure being of a uniformly slower 
tempo, and thus is indicated the difference from the meaning of Rrrarpanpo and 
RITARDATO. 

Ritornello., (Ital) Rertornebloa a short repetition or recall of an 
instrumental passage in the accompaniment of a vocal piece, and it is also 
applied to short instrumental passages between the main sections allotted to the 
singer. 

Roll. A quick reiteration of strokes upon the drum, and which is indicated 
by three or more lines placed over a whole note, or through the stem of a 
shorter note, thus : = It is a practice to link up 
by slurs all notes showing the duration of the 
Ronn, as in this illustration. 


Root, In Haruony the lowest note of a chord when in its Firsr Posi- 
tos is called its Root, or it is the lowest note of a series of 3rds placed one 
ever the other, while the note of whose natural harmonies the chord 
is representative either as a whole or in part is called its GENERATOR; 
the Guxeraron can appear as a Root, but it is not present in all 
chords which owe their derivation from it, each of the lowest notes 
in such derived chords is always a Roor. In the following illustration 

2 the G of the first chord is its GENERATOR, 
and is also the Root, as it is the lowest of 
the notes in the series of 8rds which make up 
this chord, which is the dominant 11th of C 
major: f; -in 2, the B is the Roor of the imperfect common chord, which chord is 
Lut a porticn of the deminant, and therefore a derivative from it, the G of the 
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lst chord being its GENERATOR; in 8, D is the Rour of the minor 7th chord 
the supertonic, but it again is a derivative from the dominant chore ard 
its GENERATOR, 

Rosalia. A name given to the repe 

as 


ion of a figure on ascending steps, 
No special name is given 
to repetitions on descend- 
ing stops or larger inter- 
vals, but these are often 
to be met with. 


Rosin. The gum that remains after the distillation of turpentine, and 
whieh is used for rubbing on tho bows by which the str'ugs of instruments of 


the Violin family are caused to vibrate. “Rosin should be clear, of a darkish 
yellow colour in the lump, but white when crushed and as brought off as powder 
when rubbed on the bow, and should not be sticky to the touch, 

Rotary Action. One form of arrangement on Brass Instruments, and 
worked by the fingers of the right band, for varying the length of the tube so as 
to gain a connected series of sounds such as forms the Cunouarre Scare. The 
arrangement acts as a cock, and not in the form of a pump as in the pistons 
used on English-mađe instruments, and it is so placed that the instrument has 
to be held with its broadest part horizontal and not perpendicular. Itis a more 
complicated action to that of the piston, but gives facility for very rapid 
execution, ag on shake: 

Round. A vocal piece so made as to allow of two or more 


singe usirg 


the same melody, but beginning at different times, and returning again and 
the whole to work out satisfactorily as the blend 


again to the start, and yet for 
ings of the different renderings make harmonic combinatio: ch entry 
always made at the time the preceding singer is beginning a new section of the 
melody, and these places are generally indicated by a star. 


S 


Salvation Music, Vol. i. A collection of 533 songs, which appeared 
in 1880. In was the tirst attempt of any importance by The General to issue 
words and music of the songs deemed of value for the work of The Army 
It was not designed to meot the musical critic nor to please the oye by the set 
out of the pages. Every conesivable device was adopted to bring the greatest 
quantity of matter into tho smallest space, so as to get a cheap and compre- 
hensive volume of such songs as The General’s practical judgwent decided 
to be of actual value in soul-saving efforts. The volume has been out of print 
for many years, andis now replaced by The Army Tons Boor, 

Salvation Music, Vol. Ii. This wasa small volume of one hundred 
songs, many of them being theearliest Army original compositions, and the rest 
adaptations of secular melodies of well-known songs among the poorer classes, 
with words by Army poets. It was in this volume that this great stream 
of original music made its start. Many of the pieces have remained as 
permanent songs in The Army, as “ O Saviour, I am coming,” ‘Too Late,” 
“ A wonderful Saviour is Jesus,” “ Bless His name, He sets me free,” “I can, 
I do believe in Thee,” ete. The volume has been out of print for several 
years, but many of the songs have been reprinted in other publications, as Tur 
MUSICAL BALVATIONIST. 


Eu 
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Sax. The name ofa Belgian musical family, to whose inventive genius we 
owe the form of musical instruments used in Army Bands, both as to their 
general construction and the mechanical means by which the complete 
chromatic seale is obtained from them. Charles Joseph Sax was born at 
Dinant, in Belgium, February ist, 1791, and died in Paris, April 26th, 1865. 
He was the father of eleven ch ldren n, and two of h owed in the line 
of their father's efforts to invent and improve wind instruments, particularly 
of the brass family. A.J. Sax, who is known as Adolphe, although his name 
was Antoine, is the one to whom we are mainly indebted for modern brass 
instruments. He made searching exquiries and endless experiments on the 
bore of such instruments and on valves or pistons for lengthening the tubing as 
occasion might require for obtaining a complete succession of semitones as. the 
compass of eachinstrument. He was born at Dinant, November 6th, Isi¢. 

Saxhorn. ‘The name given to the whole family of brass instruments 
played by valves, as the Cornet, Tenor Horn, Nuphoninin, ete. he name is 
derived from Sax, the inventor. (See previous article.) There is little doubt 
but what the possibility of the whole of the Drass Band world sprang from the 
invention of valves and the uniform structure of Sax’s instruments, so making 
brass instruments not only comparatively easy to play, but strikingly more 
complete for musical purposes than the earlier forms of brass instruments, 
which had many angles obstructing the free vibration of the body of air within 
them, while the mechanical contrivances for g g other than the open rotes 
were clumsy and uncertain, besides having breaks and gaps in the chromatic 
scale. 

Saxophone, A brass instrument, played by means of a Rrrp in the 
same way as sound is gained from a Cxanrser. It was one of the inventions 
of Sax, and this acccunts for its name. Its origin dates from 181. The 
body of the instrument is a conical tube, as with the FLUTE, Ozor and Bassoon, 
The mouthpicce is similar to that of the Cranisr. A complicated set of keys 
and levers are placed over the body of the instrument for opening holes at 
different parts of it, by which means are obtained all sounds but those 
produced from the whole tube when made to vibrate. In general fingering there 
is a likeness between the Saxophone and the Fr. aud Oron. (See FINGERING, 
the section dealing with the pasophone, pa here arc as many as twelve 
varieties of the ¢ Saxophone, but the following are those which have been found 
of most service in Army Bands where such instruments have been employed. 
The highest and lowest notes of the compa iven in each case, and the 


are 
difference between the notation and the actual pitch of the same. 


Soprano Eb, Baritone ED. 


As 


written, 


Seale, From the Latin word Seara, which is retained in the modern Italian 
language, and the meaning of which is staircase or ladder. lu music the term is 
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used for any series of notes or sounds proceeding by successive steps. When 
all ths notes cau be referred to some one note as a Tonto, the Scale is called 
after that note, as O, Db, Fg, etc. When the steps are by tones and half-tones, 
as in the seale of O major snd A minor, the Seale is called Draroxic. When 
the Seale proceeds by successive hall-tone steps, it is called a CHROMATIC SCALE. 
A Major Scale is one having a major 8rd from the Tonic to the 8rd above it, 
while s Minor Scale is ono having a minor 8rd between those notes, (See 
Instervar, Muropy, Harmony.) A Soare Passacr is one that moves by successive 
steps in the samo way as a Scale, although it may not proceed exactly in 
conformity with any particular Seale. Scape Practice is such an employment 
of Scales as brings about facility of execution and true intonation by a 
systematio use of all the notes in the compass of a voice or instrument, 
rendering the Scales to this end by variations as to tempo and degreos of force. 
It Hes at the bi of all true musical suecess. 

Sconce. The candle or lamp-holder attached to the front of Pianos. 

Score. The complete set of parts placed one over the other which make up 
the whole of any piece cf music for two or more voices or instruments, or & 
combination of these, The word arose from the practice of writing the bar 
lines through the whole set of parts, so scoring tho page into clearly marked 
sections for the guidance of the eye. A Fvru Sconn is one in which the parts 
of an instrumental composition, or one of instruments and voices in combina- 
tion, are placed on separate staves one over the other. A Vocau Scorn is such 
an arrang tof the parts of a vocal composition, or of the vocal parts only 
of 2 composition for voices and instruments, and the term is also applied when 
with the vocal parts an arrangement of the orchestral parts is given for the 
Organ or Piano. A Come ED Score is one in which on a few staves the 
principal parts only are given, so as to provide a working substitute for the 
Fall Score. A Buont Scorn is one in which vocal or instrumental parts are 
reduced to two staves for performance on the Organ or Piano, A Brass BAND 
Scour is, as the name indicates, one in which all the parts are given of an 
arrangement of a piece for brass instruments. The placing of parts in a Score 
is not done on any universally-accepied plan, but one principle is more or less 
kept to, viz., having the parts so arranged as to place the lowest at the bottom 
of the page, and the others in ascending order, according to the range of the 
notes allotted to them in the usual way of writing for the instruments or voices. 
For iustance, the Pull Score of The Army Band Journal stands thus :— 

Soprano Eb 
Solo Cornet Bd 

Ast Cornet Bb 
2nd Cornet Bb 

Flugel Horn Bb 

Solo Horn Ko 

1st Horn Eb 

2nd Horn Eb 
{ Ist Baritone Bb 
| 2nd Baritone Bb 
{ ist Trombone Bb 

2nd Trombone By 
( Bass Trombono G 

Solo Kaphonium Bo 
| Bombardon Nb 
l Bass Bù 

Drums 
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It is usual in orchestral scores to pat the wood wind instruments at the top, the 
brass and percussion instruments below them, and the strings at the bottom. 
For the assistance of the cyc in following the particular family of instruments 
occupying æ distinct part of the Score, the staves those parts have allotted to 
them are joined together by a Bracs -{. At the beginning of the composition, 
before each stave, is given the full namo of the instrument for which it is 
intended, but in all subsequent pages a contraction of the name is given at the 
beginning of the staves. Pravwe rrom Scorn is either the rendering of a 
particular part from a copy in Score form,or, and this is its usual meaning, it 
is the direct transferring from a Score of the essential features in it to an Organ 
or Piano, so far as such an instrament can reproduce them. 

Scoring. The writing of a Score, either as a copyist making a Score from 
separate parts, or as an arranger or composer in making an original form of a 
piece written in the first case for different yoices or instruments, or actually 
creating new music for several voices or instruments, or a combination of them, 
Both for the arranger and the composer technical knowledge of the voices and 
instruments is indispensable, besides a knowledge of the laws of composition, 
for the latter without the former might keep him from theoretical errors, but 
not from practical blunders and miscalculations, while the former equipment 
might save him from practical errors, but nob from those connected with the 
theoretical side of music. No real work can be done in Scoring until the eye 
and the imagination are able to make a musical world of their own, apart from 
actual sounds. True Scoring is the result of skill in putting down on paper 
what will be effective when performed, so that the outcome is correctly foreseen. 
Special mental fitness is required, as well as technical training and practice, for 
this kind of work, ordinary musical activity giving but little aid in this 
direction. 

Scotch Snap or Gatch. A short note followed by a đotted note, as 
in the following illustration, and which occurs frequently in Seotch pieces, 
particularly certain dance tunes, but which have been arranged and imitated in 
many Scotch vocal pieces: 


oe 
Ea 


Second. The interval formed of a note and the next note above it having 
a different name, or occupying the next degree of the Stave. The SOND can 
be minor, major, and augmented, the first consisting of a step of a semitone, 
the next a whole tone, and the third a tone anda-half. (Seo Ivtenvan, Menopy, 
Harwony.) 

The word is also applied to the Jower of two parts for instruments or voices 
of the same kind, as Ist_and 2nd Cornet, Ist and 2nd Violins, Ist and 2nd 
Tenors or Basses. The Italian word Secondo is also used for the same purpose, 
and also for the part for the left performer who takes the under music in a 
Piano duct, the part for the right performer being marked Primo. 

The word is also found in connection with a different ending -marked Srcoxp 
Trur, or 2nd, or even 2, under a bracket when after a return to the beginning 
a change in the finish is required, 

Section. In the theory of form, a section is the fore ov after part of a 
period, and is terminated by a half or full cadence, The normal section is four 
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bars in length, and in many cases it is formed of two Parisas. (See Mexopy.) 
The word is sometimes used almost in the same sense as Movement, and 
indicates an independent and well-defined portion of a composition, as the 
Expository or Developing portion of a moyement in Sonata yoru, the Bass 
Sono of a Maros, or the Solo portion for any instrument making a complete 
whole in a SEzctron. The word is likewise applied to portions of a Band or 
Orchestra, as the Horn Section, the Wood Wind Section, 

Segno. (Ital) Sai-nyoa--sign, the mark being B, and Dal Segno indicates 
a repetition from where the mark is found at some earlier place in the music. 

Segue. Seg-wai—now follows, or as follows. 

Selection. Tho name given to a composition in which already existing 
musical materials are worked up as items in a whole in which by contrasts, as 
by full and solo arrangements intermixed, new interest is seeured for the music 
in spite of its being known in its earlier form, There is no definite plan for 
SELECTIONS, and very great variety exists, bub Inrzopuctioxs, Hpisopms, and 
Finates are found in most cases, so rounding off the otherwise somewhat 
fragmentary material into shape as well as providing the necessary links 
between one item and another, as for modulatory purposes and smoothing the 
way for items of a somewhat unrelated nature. Merely playing two or three pieces 
in succession does not in the true sense of the word make a SELECTION, although 
so loose a use of the word has been rather common among Bandsmen. The 
introduction of Selections into The Army Band Journal began with ‘Op 
Sone MEMORIES,” which appeared at the end of 1901 as a special supplement. 

Semibreve. The old name of the whole note, the form of which is ©, and 
of which ali other notes are fractions. 

Semiquaver, The old name of tho sixteenth note, the form of which is &. 

Semitone. A half tone; astepof a semitone is called diatonic if between 7 
notes of different names, as B and C, and chromatic if between notes bearing 
the same name, as G and Gg. 

Semplice, con, (Ital.) Saim-pleechai-—with simplicity. 

Sempre. (Ital) Semprai--always, as sempre jf--always as loud as 
possible, and--sempre legato—always smooth and connected. 

Septet. A composition for seven voices or instruments. 

Sequence. The repetition of a Morrve, Frcurz or a group of chords in 
other parts of the scale, as— 


PO pem em ae 
T 


Seventh. An interval including seven degrees of the stave, or seven letters 
of the alphabet in going from the name of the ower note to that of the higher, 
as O to B. The seventh can be diminished, minor and major. In all forms it 
is dissonant. (See Inwrmrvar.) 

Senza, (Ital.) Fithout—as senza pedale.--without pedal. 

Service of Song. The name given to a treatment of a connected story 
by means of readings and songs, as the Life of Moses, David, ete, It is the 
simplest form of what ore elaborately realised in the CANTATA and ORATORIO, 

Sextet. A composition for six voices or instruments. 

Sextolet. A group of six notes to be given in the time of four, and 
marked by a 6 over or under them, 
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Sfortzando, Sfortzarto. (Ital.) Sfor-tsan:doa, and sfor-tzaa:toa— 
with force or emphasis. The contraction sf. or sfz. is more frequently used, as 
to single notes and chords. 

Shake or Trill. A musical ornament, consisting of the rapid reiteration 
of a note with the next note above it in the scale, and ‘the sign of which is tr, 
It is the chief and the most used of musical graces. There are three 
points needing the student’s attention concerning the Saxer: (1) There is in a 
Shake of any length a preparatory sort of reiteration of the two notes; (2) a 
quickening from the preceding leads to a rapid and even reiteration; and (3) 
the Shake is rounded off by a Tuny, There is difference of opinion as to 
whether the note itself or the one above it should be heard first, but, unless it is 
indicated otherwise, the note above is advised as the first note. 


Written. Played. 


— 


No definite number of notes is demanded for the Shake, but a rapid and even 
reiteration is what is wanted. A short Shake is rendered thus :— 


Written. Played. 
4 A 


Shank. The straight and detachable piece of tubing on some brass 
instruments, as the Cornet, one end of which is inserted in the beginning of 
the main tubing of the instrument, and in the other the mouthpiece is placed. 
Different lengths are used for changing the pitch of the instrument as a whole, 
the Bb shank, for instance, is such as to make this note in the notation for 
the instrument _ sound Bb coucert pitch, just one tone lower, while 
the A shank, 3 which is longer than the Bi, makes the same note 
sound as At es concert pitch, just a minor third lower. Other 
shanks were formerly in use, but the Bb and the Ag shanks 
are those only in general ag at the prevent time. 

Sharp. The sign ¢. Besides being used for Key Sicnarunrs it is 
employed in the music o itself before a note which is required a half tone higher 
than the natural note, and the word Skarp is then added to the alpha abetical 
name of the note, as when C natural is changed by the sign to © sharp, as 
The word sharp is also used when, in making a comparison 
of a voice or an instrument with another taken as a 
standard, it is found to be more or less higher in pitch than 
the one used as a test. Certain people are apt to sing, and 
others are apt to play on a brass instrument, above the correct pitch, and 
increasing heat is also apt to sharpen wind instruments, so that a Leader or 
Bandmaster, besides having the duty to establish a pitch, or to tune his Band, 
must exercise a keen ear to adjust the pitch when deviations occur such as have 
been referred to. 

Shift.—-In connection with playing the Violin, each position of the hand 
upon the neck of the instrument is called a Shi/t. There are reckoned seven 
positions, and the firstis when the hand is near the Nor, or head of the Violin; 
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each successive shift causes the fingers to fall on one note higher than in 
the proceding shift, (See FINGERING, p. 38.) The word Shift is also used in 
connection with the playing of the BLIDE TROXBON each of the correct stations 
by the Suros is called a Shift. The slide is reckoned to take seven 
(See Surpn, also Fingering, p. 34.) 

’A form of ver e, and also of tunes such as can be used 
‘he yerse consists of four lines, the first, second, and fourth consisting 
of six syllables, and the third of eight, as in such songs as “A charge to keep I 
have,” “ Stand up and bless the Lord,” “Come ye that, ‘love the ford? The 
accents of the short liy are indicated by the following signs, the mark — is 
for accented syllables, and ~ for unaccented :- 


= = w — =~ — (lines1, 2 and 4). 
The third line runs; -- 


Short Score. (See Scone.) 

Shot Chord. A term used in the Brass Band world for a sudden, 
jorcefui, and detached chord, the compact, sudden, surprising effect of w shot 
irom a gun being similar to what is aimed at in the rendering of the chord, and 
hence the name, An instance of such a chord is the last chord of the Norwraray 
BILECTION, B.J. 472. 

Side Drum. The small drum which is used in Brass and Military Bands 
isso called. Another name sometines used for it is Snare Drox, the chords of 
eatgut stretched across the lower head being called Swarts, and hence the name 
The vellum heads are brought into the required tension by rods, with a screw 
the top and a hook at the bottom, the rods being fastened to the hoops in which 
the heads are placed, and when the sorews are turned the heads are stretched 
by the hoops “being drawn towards each other against the resistance of the 
SEDEL, or body of the drum. A cradle, or leg-rest, is attached to the lower 
hoop, and by this means the drum gets a steady position on the left thigh of the 
player when suspended from the carriage or shoulder-strap. The top head is 
called the batter head, and this is struck by the player by a stick for each hand, 
each stick having an elongated knob, whieh is brought iuto contact with the 
vellum. (See Roun, Srxoxu.) The drum is not tuned in any way to give a 
particular note, but the tension of the heads is left to the car of the drummer 
to determine when sufficient to produce that incisive sound with which most 
people are familiar as peculiar to the instrument when in proper hands, The 
notation for the Side Drum is sometimes given with the Truziz Crer and at 
others with the Bass Osor, but as no definite pitch indicated for the drum, 
the Crer is immaterial, and so also is the particular space used for the note. 
The usual practice is to give the notes for the drum in some one space, as the 
2nd or 3rd of the Stayz. It is the time values of the notes which are of import- 
ance in drum music. The Sior Drootis often used apart from thé Band playing, 
as in giving the step for marching purposes, and itis also used for signals in 
military affairs. 

Signature. All modern music is constructed on the system of some 
major or minor scale. Taking © major and A minor as the starting points, all 
other scales are obtained by onc or more alterations of notes of these scales, as 
by sharpening or raising the notes a half tone or by flattening or 
lowering them a half tome. Thus each seale, apart from C major 
and A minor, have as their distinctive features a certain number of sharps 
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or flats, as such altered notes are called, and by one or more of such 
signs as $ or b we are able to form a symbol of the scales. By placing such 
symbols at the beginning of pieces of music the sign or signature of the scale 
from which each is constructed is obtained as a guide to the performer to know 
how to select the sounds that are required. Such airangements are called 
Stexaremus. (See p. 63.) All modern music is divided into equal 
sious as to time, which are called Measures. A variety of measures is 
obtainable by taking a wore xorn, or some fraction of it, as the uniform 
value of the music in each measure of a piece, The amount taken can be 
represented by a fraction, and by this process we obtain what are called 
Time Signatures. 

Similar Motion, The movement of two or more parts in the same 
direction. 

Simile. (Ital.) See-milai--in the same manner as when some particular 
foature of rendering, as slurring or staccato forms of playing, are to be continued, 
although the special marks are not given beyond the point where this word 
stands, 

Simple Intepvai. Any interval within the octave; a COMPOUND INTERVAL 
is one larger than the octave. 

Simple Time. Any kind of Muasczn, and consequently any Tim Srexa- 
TURE representing the same, in which the unit of measurement is a plain half, 
quarter, or eighth note. Comrousp Timm is one in which the unit is a dotted 
half, quarter, or eighth note. In the Signatures for the Simpue Times the 
upper figure is either 2, 3, or 4; in Comrounp Times the upper figure is either 
6,9, or 12. 

Singing. The use of the voice for musical purposes is singing; it may 
take the form of technical exercises for voice training and development as well 
as the actual rendering of compositions. Vocal efforts may be by one or more 
solo singers, or by a mixed group of voices, as ina choir, or by a congregation. 
The student of singing has to consider not only the production of tone, the 
increase of lung control, and the skilful management of the Rrersters, as well 
as, in most cases, the extending of the compass of the voice, but detailed work 
for the mastery of language is an essential part of his work, as language and 
musical sound have to be united in his performances. The training required 
for a really good soloist is both extensive and exacting, and, unless naturally 
giited with a good voice, the labour is scarcely worth while, although exercise 
on proper lines can do a great deal to improve very moderate voices. In Choir 
or Brigade singing, in some measure at least, individual voice culture, command 
of language, knowledge of musical notation, etc., are preliminary requisites for 
successful vocal efforts. Among the chief points in singing of this kind are—- 
true intonation, attack, purity of tone, and clear enunciation of the words. 
Good congregational singing must of necessity be more simple than Solo and 
Choir or Brigade singing, and musically many things cannot be expected in it, 
but hearty congregational singing is a most powerful thing for moving the 
heart and securing unity of feeling and purpose, both in secular and in sacred 
matters, Congregational singing requires comparatively short pieces, of slow 
or only moderate speed, of somewhat limited compass, and words easy of 
enunciation; and xepetitions, as in the form of Rurnsiss or Cnorvtses, are 
helpful, as the tax on the memory is so small in such cases as not to prove an 
obstacle to the singing, In Army work nothing can take the place of public 
singing, and any measures which have a tendency to reduce it in quantity or 
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effectiveness from a spiritual standpoint should be avoided, no matter how 
agreeable and tasteful such measures may be. 

Singing on Songster Brigade. A body of people organis 
singing efforts in connection with Army work. Early in The Army’s history, 
at least as early as twenty-five or m years ago, here and there a Brigade was 
formed, mainly for temporary special work, but no definite plan or ideal 
existed to guide such efforts and to determine their direction. In recent years, 
however, 2 Singing Brigade has been advocated as a branch of the machinery 
of every Corps, and in many places very useful, although somewhat imperfect, 
Brigades are in existence. They are under the same Regulations as the Bands 
in ail essential points, such as commissions, the use only of music published by 
Headquarters, conditions of membership, the rules for conducting a meeting, 
and for ordinary musical work. li is probable that Singing Brigades will 
increase, and that quickly, in numbor and efficiency. Tun Mustoan Sarva- 
TIONIST now being issued with the Old and the New Notations, as well as with 
specially-designed arrangements for part-singing, supplies abundant material 
for the use Singing Briyedes, and other aids in the way of instruction and 
training are L to be forthcoming at no distant future from the Musical 
Department of The Army. A Singing Brigade Leader’s Instructor is in view, 
a work to deal with all aspects of his work in selecting, training, and managing 
members of Singing Brigades, as well as including hints on the treatment 
of Army music so as to secure the greatest spiritual resulte. 

Siren. A scientifically-constructed instrument for demonstrating the 
actual number of vibrations per second for obtaining a note of any particular 
pitch. The instrument consists of a chest with a perforated disc revolving 
about its own centre, with a means of forcing air through the perforations, 
and a means also of recording the number of revolutions of the disc per minute, 
and thereby the number of puffs through the perforations that go to make 
the particular note which the instrument gives forth. The greater the number 
of puffs the higher the sound, ani vice versa. ` 

Sixth. An interval containing six degrees of the stave from the lowest to 
the highest note, or in the pai g from the name of the first to that of the 
second six letters are incladed rom C up to A, viz, C, D, E, F, G, and A. 
There are four kinds of sixths, viz., diminished, minor, major, and augmented. 
(See Inrarvan, MELODY, HARMONY.) 

Slide. The name given to a group of two or more grace notes in direct 
diatonic succession, either ascendi: if or descending, and the time of which is 
deducted from the note to which they lead, and uot from the note before 
them, although the principal note still retains the accent. 


Wren. 
i 


ensss | 


to be 


In appearance there is a li 
notes, the time of which has 
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not as in the Stroe from the note to which they lead, and which are written 
as follows 


Written. 


It will be seen that the slurs mark the difference from a Sito, 

Slide. This name is given to the bent movable section of the tubing of 
the Trombone, and which runs or slides over the two projecting limbs of the 
instrument, so to vary the length of the tubing as required for different groups 
of notes. (See TRrosonz.) 

Slur. The mark ~~ when standing over or under two or more different 
notes ; it indicates a smooth, gliding movement from one note to the other, and 
in one breath in singing and on wind instruments, and one movement of the bow 
on string instruments. The sign is also used to connect two notes of the same 
name. (See Tis.) In modern music, in some editions, the same sign is used asa 
Parase Marx, bringing into view all notes forming part of a Purasr, and even 
of a Suction, so giving a guide as to a correct rendering. Confusion in some 
cases is apt to arise between slurs and phrase marks, and itis to be wished that 
a different sign were employed forthe phrase mark. In connection with the 
Sure dots are sometimes used, thus— and the effect indicated 
is called mezzo staccato, the notes being .-7—>~. detached, but beld 
nearly their full value, so that shorter © 2 7 intervals of silence 
occur between the notes than in the "M full staccato rendering, 
when dots only are placed over the notes. 

Smorzando, Smorzate; (Ital.) Smortsan-doa, Smortsua'toa. These 
words have the same meaning as Monexpo (Moren doa), viz., subsiding, or 
dying away in volume of sound. 

Snares. The cords of catgut stretched across the under head of the Sve 
Drum, which is called in consequence the Snare Heap. The vibration of the 
Sxarzs against the vellum gives the peculiar rattle which is a feature of the 
instrument. 

Soave. (Ital) Socaavai—nearly—swaavai, in a soft, sweet, delicate 


Soifa . To Solfa is to sing notes to the syllables, Doh, Ray, Mi, ete. 

Solfa System. pe Toxic Sorra Sysrrx.) 

Solfeggio, Solfeggi. (Ital) Solfedjio, Solfed-jee—the singular and 
plural forms of the word for. vocal exercise on the syllables Doh, Ray, Mi, ete. 

Solo. Apart fora single voice or instrament, and also in Brass Band 
Seores the part for the player ofa particular kind of instrument to which solo 
work is allotted when it is wanted, as Solo Cornet, Solo Horn, Solo Euphonium., 
The plural form of the word in Italian is Sout—soa: lee, and it means two or 
more independent voices or instruments, or parts for such, in a piece of music. 
The word is also used when two or more instruments are to play instead of one 
only, as when in a Band there are more than one player on a particular part, 
as for the Solo Cornet or Solo Euphonium part in a Brass Band Score. 
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Sonata. (Ital.) Soanaa-iaa—a composition tor ons or two solo instru- 
ments, and in a certain form which the practice of the great composers has 
established. There is a large and valuable collection of Sonatas for the Piano 
among the works of the great composers, as those by Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, etc., and there are also others for the Organ, Violin, ete. There 
are also Sonatas for Piano and Violin, or some other pair of instruments, 
but compositions for three instruments, although written on the same plan 
as these, are called Turos. 

Sonata Form. 
of its being so much us 
consists of ections: 

(a) Exrosirogy, with or without separate introduction, in which a first and 
a second subject are stated; the latter is in most cases in the key of the 
Dominant when the movement is in a major key, and in the relative major 
when the moyementis in a minor and MINKING PASSAGE 
also made use of, and in the maj the whole section is repeated. 

(b) DeveLormesrt. Here the former material is dealt with thematica 
being contracted, extended, transposed and elaborated in accordance with an 
innumerable variety of devices and modes of treatment, so providing tho fullest 
scope for the intellect and imagination of the composer. 

(e) Reosprronstioy. A rest tatement of the material in the A Srerton, the 
second subject and other matter related to it being given here in the principal 
Key, and a Copa brings ihe movement to a close. 

Sonatina, A small Sonara, simple in style, as well as of limited extent, 
and, a rule, intended for young players and those of somewhat restricted 
executive ability. 

Song. Ina general sense, song means all results of a musical use of the 
voice, and it applies to birds as well as to human beings. In a more limited 
sense, and in application to human efforts, song is the conjunction of metrical 
poetry with suitable music for performance by one voice, with or without instru- 
mental accompaniment. A piece of poetry written ina metre, such as is suit- 
able for singing, is also called a song, although the poet had no particular 
melody in mind in its composition, and no conjunction has arisen since between 
it and music, either by adaptation or al creation. A Part Song is a 
term used in connection with a setting of a metrical posm in which two or more 
voices have separate parts fo sing. Songs are classified in many ways, as 
sacred and secular songs, national songs, folk or people songs, sea songs, war 
songs, and then there is the artistic song, which is the “highest and most 
elaborate form of the song, and such as requires both a musician to sing and to 
accompany it. In the majority of songs it is the same music that is sung to all 
the verses; there are, however, what are called through composed songs, in which 


eortain form of composition which is so called because 
d for the chief movements in Soxaras. The form 


the music ‘is continuous with the words, and which follows the meaning and 
moods expressed in the words line by line. Such is the form often adopted in 


the Artiste song, and the instrumental portion is often of such importance in 
such a song as to be indispensable for the completion of the composer's 
intention. 

Song Book. The large 4 Song Book consists of 870 songs and 
216 choruses. The need of a large Song Book had been felt for many years. 
Several small ones had been prepared from timo to time, cach containing 
ebout 150 songs; but because of so limited a choice of songs for the various 
styles of meeting in The Army which they offered, they failed to meet Army 
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needs and to maintain anything like lasting interest. The General at length 
determined that the costly and laborious task should be undertaken of making 
a large Book, and in connection therewith a Toye Boor and Baxp Boox. In an 
interview on November 8rd, 1697, The General gave plans and instructions for 
a collection of likely songs to be made from all sources that might prove of 
service to The Army. Over 11,000 songs were gone over and selections made, 
the number selected being abont 2,500; these were pasted in five large volumes, 
which were completed by November 26th, These volumes were carefully 
examined by The General and the Chief of the Staff, and at length a council 
of prominent Officers of high rank sat several times with The General to decide 
upon the final selection of the songs and choruses. The setting and correction 
of proofs were finished on May 17th, 1899, and a month later the book was 
on sale. In the meantime, the material for the Tune Book was prepared, six 
hundred tunes were submitted by the Musical Department on March 24th, 1898, 
and these were dealt with by T'he General and the Council in the same way 
as the songs, a final collection of 303 being made, and these were arranged 
both for the Tune Booz and the Baxp Boor, as these books, it was decided, 
should agree in number and order of the tunes. The arrangement of the Tuse 
Boor was finished on January 25th, 1899, and in May, 1900, the book was 
on sale, The much heavier task of arranging all the tunes for Band use 
was taken in hand as soon as the Tose Boor had been finished by the 
Musical Department. It was 2 season of serious strain for the Department, 
but by God@’s gracious aid the work connected with the Band Book was finished 
for the printers by February 9th, 1900, and by July the parts for the various 
instruments were ready for the Bands. At once the Band Book was received 
with the greatest favour, and a very great and continuous sale testifies to 
the utility of the Book, and the favourable verdict the Bands have passed 
upon the work of the Musical Department in the arrangement of this large 
collection of tunes for congregational use. The Sone Boox, the Tuss Boox, 
and the Bax» Boox form together by far the greatest and the most important 
task ever undertaken by The Army in connection with songs and musio, 
and the task has been accomplished with undoubted success. 

Songs of Ireland. A special number of Tux Musican BALYATIONIST 
under this title was issued for January, 1898, containing ten of the most 
popular of Irish melodies with words by Army poets. BAND JOURNAL 371, 
under the same title, gives a Band arrangement of several of these songs. 

Songs of Scotland. Under this title a similar collection to the 
above appeared in Tue Mustcan Sanvarionrst for October, 1897, and a 
double-page selection for Bands under the same name appeared in Band 
Journals 428 429. 

Songs of Wales. Another similar collection to the preceding appeared 
under this title in Tux Musrcan Sanvatronist for July, 1897, anda collection of 
Fauous Weise Hyuxs also appeared in the issue for August, 1901; the Band 
arrangement of the latter pieces cama out in Band Journal 406. 

Songs of the Nations, A collection of forty-two songs in the Tonic 
Solfa notation, which was issued by The Army early in 1887. 

Songs without Words. Instrumental pieces written in the form of 
songs and retaining many of the chief features of true song, except that of 
having words and requiring a vocal rendering. Mendelssohn’s songs without 
words for the Piano are the most famous pieces of this kind. 

Soprano. (Itsl.) Soapraa'noa. The term is derived from words meaning 
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head, It is applied in various ways. The 
the © clef a on the f line of the five-line stave: 
The note on the first lineis then Minpox C of the Grear Srave. 
This clef is seldom used at the present time. The Sorzaxo 
Cornet in Eb is the small Cornet used in Brass Bands, of 
which the fundamental note is E b, and to which the highest part 
of the musicis given. Its h is four notes above that of the 
Bb Cornet. Tho Soprnaso Saxornosn is the smallest instrument of this class 
and is made in C and alsoin Bb, the latter being the one used in Brass Bands, 
the pitch of which is: The Sorrano 
Vorce is the highest among As written, Actual pitch. the voices of 
women and boys, Munzzo p Soprano is a 
soprano voice ci medium range, coming 
between the soprano and contralto, 
and takes the lower part of the range of 
the first and the upper part of the second. 

Sovdini. (Ital) Surdee'nee--mutes or dampers. Cox-—-with and Kenzi 

without are words used with Sorpzxe bo indicate when the mute or damper 
in the first case is to be applied, and in the second when its application js to 
cease. Mutes are more frequently used in music for string instruments than 
for all others in the orchestra; and whatever the material may be of which the 
are constructed, as wood, horn, b etc., the effect is to reduce the 
ty of tono, and to give it a veiled and somewhat mysterious quality by 
g the vibration of the instruments to which they are applied. 

Sostenuto, (Ital) Soas tezoo'toa sustained, each note being held out its 
full value, so as to give a connected flow of sound, 

Sotto, (Ital.) Soat-toa~under, as Sorto Voorn soat-toa voa'chat—in a 
subdued voice or undertone, a term applied to instrumental as well as vocal 
mu 

Sound. Musical Sonnd is the result of periodic and regular vibrations. 
Various means are used for obtaining these, as striking a stretched metal 
string, as in the Piano, the Brruy of the instrument ta king up and reinforeing 
the vibrations so produced ; drawing a rosined Bow over a catgut string, as on 
instruments of the Yiouiy family, the bodies of such instruments being made sO as 
to respond to ag well inioree the vibration of the string; setting the column 
of air in a tube in motion by the to and fro motion of a reed, or the ‘stroke of the 
tip of the tongue inserted in a cup mouthpiece, as is done in the c: of wood, 
wind, and brass instruments. The pitch of a sound is dependant on the number 
of vibrations per second, the grea T the number of vibrations the higher the 
sound, and vice versa. The intensity of the sound depends mainly on the 
amplitude of the vibrations. The quality or Trmere of the sound depends upon 
the presence, in greater or less number and degree, of the Harmonics which 
accompany the fundamental tone, and which arise from the more or less of 
complication by secondary vibrations in the main waves which make the 
fundamental tone. The lower Harmoxios or Partrat Tones add softness and 
richness to the united whole, while the upper Pavrrazs add brilliance. Because 
of the way some Fiumcostes are given and enforced by certain voi and 
instrument cithe: , iÈ not altogether excluded, we are 
able to distinguish by ‘the resulting timbre ar quality of sound one voice and 
instrument from another 

Sound Board or Sounding Board. Another name for the BELL? 
of such instruments as the Piano, 
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Soundholes or “F” Holes. Thef shaped openings on the belly of 
a string instrument, one being on each side of the Ban an. 

Soundgost. A small cylindrical pillar, or peg, used in string instruments 
where a Briven is employed. It is movable, and is inserted through the right f 
hole by a tool called a Post R, and it is placed so as tocatch the inner side 
oi the Back by one end and the inner side of the Belly, a little behind the right 
toot of the BRIN iy the other; its length being adjusted as to fit the instru- 
ment by thus standing upright ‘when inserted between the points mentioned. 
The purpose of the Post is to transmit the vibrations of the Bridge and Belly 
to the Back of the instrament. Pinewood is considered the best wood for 
the Sounprost, 

Speed. ‘he rate of movement in music is a matter of very great import- 
ance, for, in spite of notes and marks all being given correctly, the adoption of a 
wrong tempo, or speed, is sufficient to destroy the true character of a piece. To 
a great extent, discerning the proper speed of a piece is an evidence of a sound 
musical judgment, Jomposers in modern times have thought it worth while 
to give indications of the speed they wish their compositions ‘to be taken at, and 
the Merroxost: is the means adopted for such direction, (See article on that 
subject.) A slackening as well as a quickening of the speed is at times indicated, 
as by such a term as RALLENTANDO or Accrnpranno, but itis a fault consciously or 
unconsciously to slacken or quicken where no indication occurs in the music, 
and no artistic need is met by departing from the normal tempo, The term 
Resaro is sometimes used to indicate that the ub freedom as to slackening 
or quickening is left to the performer, his mood at the moment having free play 
in the matter of the choice of speed, but, as a rule, an even, uniform rate of 
speed is demanded in ths majority of cases. Where the actual speed is not 
indicated by metronomic signs, the character of the words must be consulted 
in a vocal piece, or an arrangement of a vocal piece, so as to come to a proper 
conclusion as to the speed required, and, in the next place, the words at the 
beginning of the music, as ADAGIO, Mop: ALLEGRO, Vivack, etc., for by 
experience the musician comes to sce tha’ dis indicate a family likeness 
in the music having such headings, and an av: e speed, within certain limits, 
is fonnd proper for such pieces. By observing the metronomic signs given by 
good composers for such pieces, ono can adopt them with safety in other pieces 
where the signs are not given. A METRONOME certainly to be recommended 

o all who desire to get correct views of speed, particularly those who as 
Bandmasters and Songster Leaders have to determine the time for others who 
are under their control. They should also seek to get by memory the rates of 
moyement indicated by metronomic signs, so that on seeing M. G0, M72, 
ete., something at least near the correct speed can ba taken a O 
straight off. 'Lhis forms part of a conductor's training. 

Spirit, com. (Ital) Avan speeritoa -with spirit, animation. 

Staccato, (Ital) Stakkawtow short, detached, the notes being ent 
short so that part of the time is allowed to pass in the form of rests. 
Sraccarisstso -stak-Lateestimoz -as detached as possible--is the superlative form 
of the term. 

Staf Stave, The series of horizontal lines on and between which the 
notes are placed which represent the sounds used in mus (See Grrat 
Brive.) 

Sto In connection with the Onaw this word is used either for the knob, 
or handie, placed near the player by the side of or over the Mayvans, or the 
Roewwrnus or set of pipes made accessib'e for being played upon when the knob 
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is drawn out. Each Stop has a nam 
the knob for the guidance of the player 

Stopping, Double. Sroreix¢ in the playing of string instruments 
means the pressure of a finger of the left hand so as to bring a string into 
contact with the FINGER-BOARD ; Dounin Srorrixe means the use of two fingers 
at the same time on different strings, so as to produce two sounds by the same 
stroke of the Bow. {See DOUBLE Srorrrne.) 

Strad. A contraction of the name Srraprvaurus, applied to Italian Violins 
and other string instruments made by one or another member of the family of 
famous Italian string instrument makers who boze that name. 

Stradivarius, Antonius, The most celebrated of the family of 
Violin makers who bore that name. He was born at Uremona, in Italy, in 1649 
or 1650, and died December, 1737. He brought the art of Violin making to 
psrfection, and no improvements of any great value have been made since his 
day. There are some 200 of his Violins known to exist at the present day, and 
the hest of them are valued at from £500 to £1,000 each. So great is his fame 


and, aga rule, this is put on the front of 


that s s have worked according to his model, and hundreds of 
tho: of Violins exist labelled as copies of Stradivarius’ instruments, but 
which in most cases are worth only as many pence as the originals are worth 
pounds. 


Strict Counterpoint. The art of writing two or more parts without 
prepared discords. The chief rules governing the art are :— 
1. One Pexrzcr Coxcorn may proceed to another either by Cosrnary or 
tn Motron, but not by Spmian Morton. 
A Prrrrer Coxcorp may proceed to an Inpzrrrer Concorp by any one of 
the three kinds of motion. 
Joncorp may proceed to a Perywor Coxcorp either 
Monox, but not by Spurar Morioy. 
4. An Te PERFECT Gorosan may proceed to another by any oneof the three kinds 
of motion. 

Th are reckoned Five Onprrs or ways of writing Cotnrsrrort. The 
i the Counrunroryr is note for note of the same value as the Canto- 
FERMO, Which is the name given to the chief melody, the one accepted as the 
foundation for the contrapuntal writing. The Sscoxp is where the counterpoint 
las two notes to each one of the Canro-rEnMo. T'he Tem is that of four notes 
against one, The Founra is that where the counterpzint moves in syncopa- 
tions. The FrrrH is called FLORID GOUNTERPOINT, and arises from a mixture of 
the previous ¢ A number of rules govern the writing in each ORDER, 
which will be found in any textbook on the subject, but they are too numerous to 
find a place here. Alth hough the study of Covyrerromnt is very largely an 
intellectual task, resembling in many respecis mathematical work, itis a study 
of the greatest valua for the proper training of a composer, for it is by this 
means that skill in the writing of parts can be most successfully obtained. 

String. Slender lengths of dat, silk, and metal, as of brass and steel, are 
used on musical instruments, and when stretched at the required tension by the 
turning of pegs or pins, the strings are made to vibrate by being struck, plucked, 
or by the drawing of a Bow across thom. In dealing with tho Orchestra, the 
Srumes is used asa term for all the string instruments. The word STRING ig 
used in conjunction with several others, as Srrixe Baxp, meaning one composed 
nly of string instruments of | he Violin family; STRING Quartrrre and 
så Taro are names for compositions for four or three string instruments, as 
the case may be. 
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Stringendo. (Ital) Sirin jewdow reing or compelling, as hurrying 
on the time, as in the case of increasing excitement or growing intensity of 
emotion. 

Study. A composition, the purpose of which is to aid the performer in the 
acquisition of skill. 

Subdominant. The note below the Dc 
note of the seale in ascending. The Sunpox 
formed on this note as a ba. 

Subject. The leading idea, the main theme, of a composition, the other 
material employed being of a secondary character in the form of an INTRODUC- 
zion, Erisops, Lussine PASSAGE, ANSWER, THEMatIc D: ST, or CODA. 

Subjects are as various asthe kinds of composi Svprecr of a 
Fave being quite different from the Scvsror of a Tat: 
on, Two or more Sunsecrs may be employed in the 
movement of 8 Sonata or Syuruony. ‘he invention of original Supsucts is a 
test of real creative musical ability, for much of the other matter of a compos 
tion is the outeome of musical training and experience, and is in many cages 
suggested or evolved from the Stpzuc 
Submediant. The name given to the third note of the Scale ascending, 
and it is also used as the name of the Conros Cuor formed upon that note. 

Subsidiary. Applied to a Sunmcr is means one of secondary, or of 
subordinate importance. 

Supertonic: The nar yen to the note above the Tonic, or the second 
note of the Scale ascending. The name is also given to the chord formed upon 
that note, whether it appears as a Common CHORD, ox as a chord of the 
7th, 9th, ete. 

Suspension. The holding over of a note of a chord while the harmony 
changes, so that the note becomes a foreign note and a dissonant one in the new 
chord; it has to fall or riso to the next note below or above it, or has to be 
continued still further till it becomes consonant ia another chord of which it 
forms a part, and so to gain what is called its RESOLUTION. 

Swell. This word is used as the name of a part of the Orcas, which is 
made as a chest with sides that are like Venetian shutters, and these can be 
gradually opened and shut at tho will of the performer, and so the sound of 
certain sets of pipes can beinereased or decreased by being more or less enclosed. 
The word is also used for the double sign << >> , which means a gradual 
increase and then a gradual decrease of tone. A CRESCENDO and a DIINUENDO 
used in conjunction would alsa be called a Swann. 

Symphony. This word is applied to the opening instrumental portion of 
a vocal composition which has an accompaniment for one or more instruments, 
as for the Pzaxo, ORGAN, or a FULL Orca The word is also the name for 
the largest and most important form of music for the Oncuusrna ; the finest speci- 
mens of the form are the Symphonies of Beethoven. Asa rulea Symphony has 
four movements ; because the common practice of the great Symphonists has 
been such as to give the Movnurses a similar character, the several Movemnnts 
are often called; The Anuxcro, the Apacio, the Mim or Scmrerzo, and the 
Fraue Moveurnts of this form of composition. In the Symphony instrumental 
music reaches its highest development, and the fame of the classical composers 
depends largely on their works in this form. 

Syncopation, Mach measure is made up of a certain number of equal 
parts, sometimes called beats, When the second beat is continued or tied over to 
the third, or the last beat is tied to the first beat of the next measure, the 


axt is so called ; it is the fonrth 
r CHorp is the Comnoy CHORD 
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process is called Sxxcorarion. When a beat is divided into equal parts, and the 
second part of the beat is joined to the next beat, or the first half of it, the result 
is also Syycorarion. The effect of Synooparton is that of the displacement of 
the normal accent, for the rule is that the Sxyncorarion is to be given with an 
accent to enforce the abnormal formation of the measure. The following are 
instances of Sxxcoparton taken from the Band Journal ;-- 


B. J., 492. 
Solo Gornet 
mei 


Tacet. (Latin) Taiset— silent, used at times to indicate that a certain 
instrument or group of instruments in a score is to rest, as Deus Tacer. 

Tailpiece. That portion of a string instrument to which the ends of the 
strings are attached, a knot in each case being made at the end of the string for 
insertion in the proper hole for it at the upper end of the Tarprecnu, and the 
string is then drawn into the slot at the upper side of the hole, so that the knot 
catches below it, and so holds the string when the Pree to which the upper end 
is attached is turned to get the string at the proper tension. 

Tambourine. A percussion instrument; a hoop forms the body of the 
instrument, over one end of which a vellum head is stretched, and which is 
struck by the hand or rubbed by the fingers to produce the sound. Holes are 
made in the side of the hoop ; in these small plates of metal are held loosely by 
a piece of wire being run through the centre, and the plates, which are called 
ZJmaxEs, are made to rattle against each other when the head is struck or the 
instrument is shaken. Music for the Tampountnn is written in the same way as 
for the Sms Deum. 

Taper. When applied to a wind instrument it means the gradual decrease 
of the diameter, or the Bore of the tube which forms the body of the instrument. 

Tattoo. The signal by which soldiers in the military service are brought 
to their quarters at night, the Bugle calls— The First Post’ and “ The Last 
Post,” with Roxrs of the Drums, being used for this purpose. 

Tell-tale. The small metal weight attached to a cord affixed to the 
Bew.ows of an OrGay, and which indicates by its position the amount of wind 
in the Brtrows for the guidance of the player or the OnGax-rrowex, the 
weight being low when the Brows are full and high when empty. 

Temperament. Such a method of tuning an instrument like the Organ, 
Piano, ox Cornet as to have noone Ker or Scare perfectly true, bet all the 
notes so adjusted as to allow a passable rendering of all Scales, although none 
are strictly according to the true or just intonation. On such instruments as 
the Vror1x and Troupon true intonation is possible, for more than half-tone 
modifications of notes can be made by the player. On instruments where only 
half-tones are possible, it is by temperament that all keys are obtainable, 
although at the sacrifice of perfect tuning. FE and Gb for instance are made 
by one key, so that one sound is called by two names, and has to answer for 
the two or more sounds, according to the key, which perfect tuning demands. 
Were some Scales made perfect on such instruments, others would be thereby 
put so much out of sune as to be unbearable, so that it is preferable, in order to 
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got the range of keys modern music requires, to adjust such differences among 
all the keys, so as to make all usable, although with a measure of defect. The 
5ths and the major 3rds are particularly noticeable as being ont of tune in this 
system of tuning, the Sths being flat and the 3rds sharp. 

Tempo. (ltal) Tem-pea—time or speed of movement in music. A Truro, 
or Tempo 1mo or PR, is used to indicate a return to the original speed after a 
pause, or a quickening or a slackening of: the rate of movement. The word 
‘Truro is used in conjunction with others ior a general indication of rate of 
movement, as Tempo Commono—tenvpoa komodoa—-at a convenient or moderate 
speed; Truro Onprnanto— tempoa or'dinaa'rioa-—ordinary or moderate speed. 
(See Spzep.) any Italian terms indicate slower rates of speed than the 
normal or moderate speed which Mopznaro signifies, as Lunto, Apacro, Larco ; 
others signify a quicker speed, as Arnreno, Vivace, Presto. Other terms and 
signs indicate modifications of the original rate of movement, as RALLENTANDO, 
AccrnrRaNpo, SrRingexpo, Ap Janrrvm, and the Pause <> . Some rates of 
speed are supposed to be well known as being those of particulary forms of 
composition, and so the speed is indicated by a reference to such pieces, as 
Tempo pr Mancra--in the time of a march, Texpo pr MixvzTro—in the time of a 
minuet, and so on. The plural for the word Texro is Trmpr—tem-pee, and 
the English form—Truros-—is also used. 

Tempo Guisto. (Ital) Tem'poa jeos'toa—in strict or exact time, 

Tenor. The highest natural male voice among men, and the term is also 
applied to instruments that have somewhat the same compass, and that have a 
similar part in the harmony allotted to them in compositions of several parts. 
The range of the Tenor voice is about The lower three or four 
notes are not of sufficient power to be of much service in most 
cases. The music for the Tenor voice is now generally written 
iu the Tarpie Crer, and understood tosound an Octave lower 
than writton. The Trxor Oorr is the C Cuer on the fourth line of the stay 

ne The note on that line is then Mippre OC of the Grrar Srave 
ee Txxor Vorn is the name sometimes given to the Viona. (See 
Be Vora) The Trxox Hors in Eb is the smallest of the upright 

valve instruments uscd in a Brass Band, Its range is for 
the average player :— -> Music for it is written in the Treble 
Clef, and in most 5 Brass Band Scores parts are written for 
Soro, lsr and 2xp Horns, and the music is more of an Alto 
than of a Tenor © 
paratively easy in- 


character. The Texor Horn is acom- 
strument to play, and is often given to 
young players and learners on this account. The Trxor Tromposz is the 
instrument in Bb. (See Trounoxn.) The Texor Drow is the Swe Daor, about 
twice the depth in Surxx of the ordinary Drum, and spoken of as the GuaRp’s 
PATTERN SIDE DRUM. A : 
Tenth. An interval containing ten degrees of the stave, or in passing 
through which from the lowest to the highest note ten alpha- 
betical names are used, as:— It is & COMPOUND Inrervan, as 
it extends beyond the octave. (See Inrrnvan, Meropy, Har- 
MONY. 
Tenuto. (Ital) Tenoo'toc—hold on, implying the = 
sustaining of the notes their full value. The mark 
over notes means the same thing as: ss 
Terzetto, (Ital) Terzettog--generally a vocal composition for three 
voices. 


oe 
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Theme. The chief subject of a composition, (See Suzsor.) The word 
Tuem is often used for the subject treated in a set of Vasratrons. 
Tasmano Tarat is tho evolving of the possibilities of a subject, as in the 
DEVELOPMENT SECTION of the first movement of a Sonara or Symphony, where 
the imagination of the composer has free play in elaborating the motives, 
phrases, melodic, and harmonic features of a subject. 

Theory. The Turory of music, in contrast to its practice, means the study 
of its various aspects, and includes Notation, Melody, Harmony, Counterpoint, 
and similar branches of intellectual activity on the varied field presented by 
music. 

Thesis. A term sometimes used for the down-beat in conducting or beating 
time, Ansis being the corresponding term for the up-beat. 

Third, An interval containing three degrees of the Stave, or the name of 
which embraces three letters of the alphabet, aa C to E. (See INTERVAL, 
Munopy, Harmony.) Thirds are diminished, minor and major, and the minor 
and major forms are of great importance, as they determine if a Soar or a 
CxHorp is minor or major. 

Thoroughbass. An instrumental Bass part marked by figures, which 
give a kind of shorthand indication of the harmony. The term is also the name 
for the branch of musical theory in which the rules governing such an indication 
of harmony is dealt with. 

Tie. The sign —. when used to connect two notes of the same name, the 
two notes then being understood to stand for one sound of the length of the 


notes, as— 


Timbre. A word borrowed from the French language to mean tone- 
quality, thas by which we distinguish one voice from another, and one 
instrument from another, although sounding the same note. TIMBRE depends 
on the number and the relative prominence given to the Uprmr Partus 
attending a fundamental tone, (See Harwontcs, SOUND.) 
me, In music various meanings are attached to this word, as is the case 
with the Italian word Touro, which corresponds to the English word. In some 
connections it means speed or rate of movement, as in speaking of the time of a 
March or Dance piece of a particular form; and in a somewhat similar sense 
wo use the sentences keeping time and beating time, and in speaking of a learner 
as being good or bad in time, the reference being in this case to a more or less 
satisfactory degree of ability to keep a steady and uniform rate of movement when 
performing. A different thing altogether is meant when we speak of the time of 
a piece, as when it is said that one piece is in Common Te and another in 
Tuxze-rour Time, and in the treatment of True Sicsarvnes. In these cases it 
is the metres of the Measures, or the Signs for them, that are dealt with. In 
what is called the Time Tapue in the rudiments of music there is another 
meaning attached to the word Tisu, for in this case all forms of notes are given 
and their relativo lengths indicated, the aciual duration of the notes in pieces of 
music being determined either by the Metronome Signs, the words at the head 
of the music, as ALLEGRO, ADAGIO, ete., or by the style of the piece, as a Marcu, 
FUNERAL Song, etc. 
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Time, Beating. (See Bestixe True.) 

Time Signatures: The signs of the various kinds of Mrasunes used in 
music, and which are placed at the beginning of pieces a after the KEY SIGNATURES 
as indications to the performer of the methods of counting time, and the placing 
of accents that the pieces require because of the kinds of Mrasvnes used in them, 
MEASURES are ded into equal parts as to time, and a Bear is equivalent to 
one of these divisions. ‘Every Muascru has at least one accented part, and 
some have one or two more; but in all cases the first accent, which falls on the 
first division of the Measures, is the strongest, and the rest are of secondary 
force. Where the accented beat is divided into two or more parts, the first note 
takes the accent, and the rest are unaccented. Muasunes are divided into 
classes according to the number of beats they contain, as DUPLE, TRIPLE, and 
QUADETPLE; these again are grouped into Siuenz and Comrounp, according to 
whether the beat is represented by a plain note or a dotted one. These distinc- 
tions apply, of course, to True Sienarunms, as these are but signs of tho 
Measures. The most used are given in the following Table :— 


3 
| TABLE OF TIME SIGNATURES. 


Coxrounn, 

pd 

DUPLE e se we ee $ gand $ 
TRIPLE .. 8 E g 
QUADRUPLE .. 42 


A TABLE OF TIME SIGNATURES AND THEIR MEANINGS, 


SIMPLE DUPLE TIME. 


2 means e in each MEASURE. 


J The Paar here is @ ist fn 
‘ j e e 
(rhe Form of the MEASURE is | accented, unaccented 


SIMPLE DUPLE TIME, 


f 2 means 2 tov cach Meadune, 


is the 2 
The Bear here is the { tet. ond, 
The form of the measure is pe it | 
accented, accented, 
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SIMPLE TRIPLE TIME. 


3 moans Š tor each Measone, 
‘The Bear here is the @ idk. a 
The form of the measure is F ia 

accented, ungcconted. 


(3 means 2 for each MEASURE, 
t 


8rd, | 
e 


j 
ditto. 


3rd. 
e 
i 
ditto. 


Tho Brat here is the 2 T Hä 

‘The form of the measure is ie e 
accented. unaccented. 

3 means 8 for each Measuaz, 

g k 

The Brat here is the Z dob, ant 

The form of the measure is g 6 e 
areonted, unaccented, ditto. 


£ 


$ or C means 2 for each MEASURE, 


8rd. | 
2 


SIMPLE QUADRUPLE TIME, 
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sth. 


+ The Brar here is the 2 Ist. ead, trd. 4th, 
j ə ° o 
The form of the measure is 1 I l ! 
accented, unaccented, SURRY unaccented, 
COMPOUND DUPLE TIME. 
i” 
$ moams Ê tor cach Meascnn. 
The Brar here iz @ * or group of © P © 
ist ang, «Sd, ath, 5th, 6th. 
‘The form of the measure is È é C 6 č 
accatd, unccentd. ditto, SHREY unasentd, ditto. 
§ means £ for each MEASURE. 
The Brar bere ts P * or group of # @ © 
lst. 2nd, $rd. 4th, oth. 6th, t 
pe 
Tho form of the measuroie| f f e P r Pr 
acentd. unacentd, ditto SMEbEY unscontd. ditto. 
COMPOUND TRIPLE TIME. 
2 means Š for each Mzasces. 
The Bear here is P * or group of 2 e ? 
eo 
| dst Gad, hd 4th. Sth th, «th, Sth 
The form of tho | S A z 
measure is sed . 
acenta. unacentd. ditto, BBHI anacentd, ditto, SSENT cnacontd. ditto, l 


secutd, 


acentd. 
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COMPOUND QUADRUPLE TIME. 


TRE, 


12 veins WP tow oiei Mn 
8 a 


The Bear here is @ * or group of @ P 2 
l iranin 


The form of the measure is liko two measures of g put into one. 


Timpani. (Ital.)—The Italian name of the Kerrie Druxs, (See KETTLE 
Drux.) 


Tonality. The element of Kex in music, or the perceptible relationship 
of notes to a common Tonic, and so to some Scare system. Tonality is essential 
to modern instrumental music, and also to a great extent to vocal music, but 
in the latter, and in accompaniments for the same, the tonality may be 
purposely vague in order to obtain a special psychological effect, as when 
depicting the disturbance of mental balance by conflicting emotions, and 
in the transition from one state to another. 

Tone. A musical sound having pitch and timbre by which the ear can 
recognise it In a general way the word is also used in the same seuse as 
quality in application to voices and instruments, as when the tone produced by 
them is said to be good or bad, strong or weak, dull or brilliant, thin or full, 
ete. The word is used in this sense not only when speaking of single voices 
and instruments, bub likewise of groups of voices and instruments, “when an 
estimate is formed of the quality of the sound produced by the whole, as when 
dealing with a Brass Band, and it is said that the tone is dull and heavy, 
or clear and brilliant. Yo acquire a pure, full, rich tone is one of the chief 
things sought for both in the training of a single voice and of a choir, and it is 
equally so inthe training of a Band or Orchestra. The value of instruments 
depends more on the tone they produce than upon anything else, as with 
a Violin or Piano, the volume and the quality of the sound of the instrument 
as a whole being taken into account. 

Tongue, Tonsueing. Both in singing and in the playing of a wind 
instrumen the proper use of the tongue is of great importance. To the 
singer the correct use of the tongue determines in a large measure the 
character of his tone and of his articulation. Ifthe tongue be allowed to rise 
too high in the mouth, the tono will be muffled and articulation will be 
obstructed. If the tongue be allowed to lie passive at the bottom of the mouth 
enunciation and tone will be damaged, as the activity of the tongue is 
essential to the proper articulation of many words. A too backward position 
of the tongue makes the tone guttural, and articulation is lacking in clearness. 
A too passive tongue, as well as one too rigid, will produce corresponding 
defects and equally objectionable. It is evident that the singer needs to study 
with care the use of the tongue. (See Vorcn.) 

In the playing of a wind instrument the tongue in most cases staris the 
sound by a forward movement or stroke, by which means either the column of 
air in the instrument is set in vibration, or a reed is put in vibration to 
produce the same resuli. In playing the Flute, and also all instraments used 
ina Brass Band, the correct action of the tongue is as when one seeks to spit 
off a hair or a crumb of bread from its tip, bringing the fore part of the tongue 
between the somewhat drawn in and compressed lips, so that the tip guides 
and forces the breath through the small open passage still left between the 
centre of the lips. ‘This action lies at the foundation of good playing of euch 
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instruments, and when a player by habit does perform in this way it 1s one of 
the surest tests of his having had proper training. 

A good tone, and smart, clean, fluent, easy playing demand such a use of 
the tongue, and this applies to players of accompaniments as well as to those 
responsible for Solo parts. Arroz in Band playing cannot be gob in 
any other way, and bright, energetic, all-alive playing springs from the 
same source. 

Tongueing (Double) is the name given to a double action of the tongue, 
as for quick reiterations of a note, and the action is as in pronouncing tucker 
or ticker. (See Dorsin Tonxeverina.) 

Tongueing (Triple) is a triple action of the tongue for the quick 
rendering of triplets, and the action is as in pronouncing tuteko, the k and o 
coming from the back of the tongue striking the soft palate. 

Tonic. The keynote or first note of a Seale, and also the chord formed 
upon that note. 

Tonic Sol-fa System. ‘The Tonic Sol-fa system starts with the fact 
that each note of a Scale has an individuality of its own, It produces a 
definite mental effect by which we are able to decide which sound in the Scale 
itis. It is very important to be able to determine this point, for, knowing 
the.effect any note of a Scale should have, we are then ablo to sing it with 
far greater readiness. To sing a piece of music straight off, it does not matter 
very much if we take the pitch a little lower or higher than the composer 
intended; but it does matter very much indeed whether we give the right 
sounds so far as their relationships in a Scale are concerned. 

It is a fact, then, that each note in a Scale has a character of its own apart 
from its actual pitch. By clear discernment of this, and a definite system of 
signs to mark the actual notes of the Scale wanted, we can advance a long way 
towards singing at sight. The Tonic Sol-fa system gives a name to each note 
of the Scale; and with the name we connect, or associate, in our minds the 
mental effect of each note. As soon as we see the names, we have called up 
the mental states, as to sound, for which they are the signs. 

The names used are i=- 


DOH RAY ME FAH GOH LAH TB 
Shortened in use to— d 4 [y] f 8 È t 


These names do not stand, be it remembered, for certain sounds as to pitch, 
but they stand for any grouping of sounds having the same order as we havo 
represented in the Staff Notation by :— 


As it is the mental effect arising from such a grouping of notes a tane or a 
half-tone apart, which is the main feature of every Scale, the Tonic Sol-fa 
names are applicable to every Scale, so that there is not needed, as in the Staf 
Notation, a new grouping of notes every time for each Scale. If we indicate 
the pitch required for the Key-note called Doh, we need only the one sot of 
names for the sounds to be produced. This is done by placing at the beginning 
such words as Key ©, Key Bb, and soon. It is thus indicated that the note of 
the definite pitch named is required as the Doh sound, which we can get from 
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an instrument or tuning fork at concert piteb. For instance, for the Scales of 
C and Ad, all that is wanted in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation is a change at 
the beginning of the Key indication, thus :— 

The simplicity of this system, 


7 Key C. 
where so few signs are wanted, a r m f s 1 t 
compared with the Staff Notation, Key Ab 
will be seen by the fact that to Ki ve r m f 8 1 t 


represent the same Scales we 
require many signs and a new group for each Scale, as follow :— 


Scale of C. Scale of Ab. 


= 


To make the effect of a Scale complete, we need to add an eighth sound, and 
the effeci is so similar to the first that it may bear the same name if we 
indicate the one point of difference, viz., pitch. This is done by adding to the 
name a small figure 1, as dt; this means the first Doh above the Key-note. 
This could be made tho starting place of another Scale like the one already 
given, and then the figure 1 will be needed to each note sign, thus :--- 
and if we complete this Scale, we al i m A n u o 
should put at the end d2. 8 ? 

If we go below the Key-note,we can mark the processin the opposite way, thus :— 
So it becomes very simple to 
mark the repetitions of Scales on t a a w m mn & 
higher or lower notes, the Staff Notation in such cases requiring much space 
above and below the Staff, as well as many so-called Ledger lines. 

But music is not made up only of the notes of the Scale as we have given 
them ; there is a process of raising and of lowering them, making them sharp 
or flat, as it is called, where there is a step of a tone between the next note 
above in the Scale, or the nexi below. In the Tonic Sol-fa system, e is added 
to the name of a note made half a tone higher than it is naturally, and a when 
the note is lowered half a tone, as :— 

à der re (pronouncing the e as the double e in see). 
t ta l la (pronouncing the a as the aw in law), 


At times the key of the music changes during its course, often by s gradual 
unsettling of the old key, and then an establishing of the new one, as well as by 
sudden changes. Notes then take on a double character, for we remember their 
effect in tho first key, and we feel they have fresh aspects in relation to the new 
key. Some notes have, in this process of modulation, as it is called, a bridge- 
like office in the music, helping the mind to pass over from one key to another. 
The Tonic Sol-fa system marks this double character of notes by giving two 
names, one from the old key and one from the new, indicating the new key at 
the top, thus :— 


Key ©. Gt. 
ad r n d 1 s ù t d 


The s changes to d in effect, and the new key is G, and the letter at the side 
indicates that it is a sharpening process by which the new key is established. 
Although we cannot stop to deal in detail with this matter, we would point oub 
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that to the singer the main thing is the double character of the note with a 
double name, and the miud has at once to transmute the sound as to effect from 
being a s to a d. i 

So far we have dealt with the manner of marking the individuality of the 
sounds themselves, but in music length of time for holding sounds must be 
indicated in every system of notation. In the Tonic Soi-fa Notation space is 
made to represent time. The paper is marked off into regular sections, some 
being larger than others according to the totals of smaller divisions that it is 
important should be shown as being included in the larger divisions. Asan 
illustration, take the following :--- 


i == ae 


The double upright line marks an ending. From one long line to another 
marks off what is called a measure. Each measure is made up of small equal 
parts, called pulses or beats, Pulses are marked off either by pairs of dots or 
à line and a pair of dots. All measures of the same piece are built up of a 
similar grouping of pulses that form the time pattern of the measure. There 
are strong and weak places in each measure, called the accented and unaccented 
parts of the measure. A long line marks the accented pulse as following; a 
short line midway in a measure marks a medium accent as following it; but a 
pair of dots indicates an unaccented pulse. A note in a pulse division takes the 
time of one beat. When itis required to be held on for one or more pulses, a 
horizontal line follows in as many of the following pulse divisions as make up 
the total length required. A single dot in a pulse divides it into two equal 
parts ; these again can be divided, when necessary, into quarter-pulse sections 
by a comma being putin the centre. Thus we have: 


WHOLE PULSES, HALY-PULSES. QUARTER-PULSES, 
| : pa 8 imet aal 


An empty pulse, or a part of a pulse, means so much of measured silence 
or rest. 


Now, to fill up these three measures with notes, we can proceed thus :— 
|i = [a 4 aia jaaadidd day 


The first d occupies one pulse, but is followed by the line of continuation for the 
next pulse; the second measure contains four half-pulse Dohs, and the third 
has eight quarter-pulse Dohs, taking, in time of rendering, only the same 
duration as the one Doh of the first measure. 

When a three-quarter pulse division has to be shown, it is done by 
placing together the dot as the sign of a half-pulse, and the d wd: 
comma tho sign of a quarter, thus :— 
the first d taking three-quarters of the pulse, leaving the fourth quarter for the 
second d. 

Xt should be borne in mind that an absolute, or one definite and unalterable 
amount of time, is not represented by a pulse, but merely a relative amount 
taken to be the standard beat for a particular piece. The speed taken for the 
pulse will vary with the character of a song, as our bodily pulse is quick in 
times of excitement, but slow in repose, As actual pitch was found fo be of 
only secondary importance to the relationships of the notes of the scale, soa 
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fixed amount of time in music is not so important as the regularity of some one 
length of duration accepted as the mode of dividing up the piece as a whole 
during performance. 

Ab times a pulse is divided into three equal parts, called a dʻ‘d'ij 
triplet, and inverted commas are then used, thus: | ii 

When it is required that one note should be glided into the next, or be slurred 
to it, as the process is usually called, a horizontal line is placed below the 
notes, thus :—- 


a r Mm g CR A oi iI 


A number of signs and words hayo been borrowed for the smaller details of 
music from the Staff system for the Tonic Sol-fa method, such as the Italian 
words for degrees of force, and the abbreviations of the same, as piano or p, 
forte or f, crescendo or cresc., and soon; also dots and dashes over notes for a 
staccato or detached manner of rendering. 

The topics we have dealt with show the main features of the Tonic Sol-fa 
system, although the modulator should, perhaps, be added, as it is a sort of 
scale map of much importance in practice in the system, giving as it does ata 
glance the relationships of the Scales to each other, and making clearer how 
the passing is effected by bridge tones from one Scale to anyother. It is worth 
noting that in music in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation no effort is made to represent 
the relative pitch of the sounds, as is done with the notes in the Staf Notation, 
by different positions on the stave. But in the modulator an effort is made to 
show the relative pitch by the spacing of the notes in the Scale. The following 
fragment of a modulator will be sufficient to indicate the principle of its 
formation :— 


The Scales, it will be seen, are placed in an upright manner, the notes being 
spaced so as to represent, by varying distances, the half tone and whole tone 
steps. In the Staff Notation, Scales can only be represented in a horizontal 
manner from left to right, The Staff Notation takes note only of pitch, not the 
Scale character of the Notes, so that the following passage answers only in one 
aspect to the fragment of the modulator just given, viz., the actual sounds made 
use of, but not the mental effect peculiar to each according to the Scale in 
which they occur, With the notes are given the names that indicate in the 
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Tonic Sol-fa system the changing mental effect of the sounds according to the 
Scale used :-— 


— eo te: oe po~ 
ForC: tay ti a de r re m f fe s 
ForG: ña M fı fe 81 Se; l lei or tar t d 
For F: fi fe 51 se u lei or tai t: a de r 


If the leading ideas of the Tonic Sol-fa system that have been brought out in 
this article are clearly understood, there should be little difficulty in a musical 
mind, by a little practice, gaining mastery over the system--one so simple and 
requiring so few signs that even children soon become quite skilful in its use. 

Touch. —In the playing of an instrument having a Keysoaxp, touch means 
the action of the fingers upon the keys, and this is as important a matter to the 
player on the Piano and Organ as Bowne is to a Violinist, and the action 
of the tongue to a Cornetist. Touch, to be satisfactory, requires equality, 
independence, and fluency of the fingers. Hach of these qualities has to be 
gained by specially directed exercise. 

Tranquillo. (Ital.) Lrankooeel-loa—with tranquillity, or calmly, quietly. 

Transition. In a general sense it has the same meaning as MODULATION, 
but it is often narrowed down in its meaning to imply a short change of key 
occupying but a few bars. 

Transposition. The writing out of music, or the playing of it off, ina 
different key to that of the original copy, as in the following instance ;— 


Transposed a major 3rd lower, — a 


To transpose correctly requires a ready knowledge of all keys, and to transpose 
at sight, except in the case of very simple pieces, demands such a mastery of 
Norarton as to be able to translate at a glance as it were that which is seen on 
the copy to a corresponding number of quite different notes, that few over 
attain such skill. Transposition, at least on paper, is essential to anyone who 
seeks for success in Scorrne, for otherwise the correct relationships between 
the different instruments will not be understood. 

Trebles The highest of female voices, and the highest of the instruments 
in a Band or Orchestra, and likewise the highest part in four-part harmony. 

Treble Glef, The sign which is said to stand on the 
second line of the Stavs, or the eighth line of the GREAT Stave. 
It is also called tho G Clef, tho original sign having been a 
capital G. Music for Treble voices and instruments is 
written with this Vlei at the beginning. It is also used for the Alto voice, and 
for the Tenor voice part in most modern pieces when on a separate Stave, it 
being understood that the sounds are an octave lower when sung than the 
actual notes, The Alto and Tenor Cleis are but seldom used in modern popular 
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music, reading from the G Clef being considered easier, on account of instruc- 
tion being more common on the G and F Clefs because of so many people 
learning to play on the Piano or Organ, where these Clefs are used. 
Tremolo. (ltal) Trem-oaloa—tremolous, an effect produced by the 
rapid reiteration of a sound, In singing and in the playing of Wind instru- 
ments, the effect is produced by the ordinary stream of breath being broken up 
into very small sections by slight and rapid jerks of the throat or of the lips. 
On string instruments the effect is obtained by short and rapid up and down 
strokes of the Bow. On the Piano the reiteration of a single note is done by a 
change of Ginger each time the key is struck, and in the caso of a chord this is 
divided, and the two sections are given alternately by a rocking motion of the hand, 
For string instruments the TRemotc is marked thus: 
On the Piano a single note would be fingered in 
this way :— E 


A chord for Tremoro rendering would appear thus :— 
As written :— As played :— 

ee ae ee 

fan Oe a a 
— 


soo eas 
= 


intervals of a 3rd anã a 5th, as— 

Triangle. A percussion instrument made of a 
bent steel bar in triangular form, open at the angle 
where the two ends face each other. A steel bar, called the BEATER, is used for 
striking the base of the Triangle, and for rolling round the inside of the instru- 
ment for producing a sort of tremolo effect. 


‘Trill. (See Saaz.) 
Trio. <A composition for three voices or instruments. The term is also 


applied to the after part of a March, and the after part of a Minuet or Scherzo, 
in which cases the Trio is a small added piece in another key, but in the same 
form as the earlier part of the composition, 


Triple Time. (See Tore SIGNATURES.) 
Triplet. A group of three notes to be performed in the time of two of the 


same kind in the form of measure used 
in the piece. The figure 3 is placed g 


Triad. A chord of three notes forming the z 


3 


over or under the notes, as for— 
Tromba. The Italian name Trumezz. 
Trombone. Oneof the most ancient 
of instruments and one well known because of its form, as it is so different 
from almost all other brass instruments. It is a bent tube in two sections, 
one of which slides over the small open ends of the other; this movable section 
is called the Snips. When the Surpa is in its place, the whole makes one tube, 
bent double upon itself, at one end of which is the Ber, at the other the 
mouthpiece. The notes which can be obtained from the instrument when the 
Supe is drawn up nearest the mouthpiece are called opm nores. All other 
notes are made by placing the SLIDE at other distances, called Posrrioys, before 
blowing into the mouthpiece. The Trombone is one of the most perfect of 
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instruments so far as intonation is concerned, for all notes can be made 
perfectly in tune on account of the Supe being able to take the nicest 
differences of position to bring about the exact length of tube required for the 
production of each note as the Violinist is able by the pressure of his finger to 
secure the necessary length of string for each note he has to make. A 
Trombonist requires a good ear, therefore, and practice to secure skill in the 
manipulation of the Srmz. Trombones are made in various sizes, and 
consequently in different pitches, the most used being the Avro Tromnone in 
Eb, the Tryon Trouzonz in BO, and the Bass Trouvoys in G. The second of 
these is that in greatest use, and is the most important because of its being 
employed for Solo work as well as an orchestral instrumert. The following 
Table gives the notes of the seven Posrrrons of the Sxipe, the lst being that 
when the Sume is nearest to the player, each of the other Posrrioxs is that 
resulting from the SLIoE being pushed out from the player to a place more and 
more distant from that of the 1st Position, so lengthening the tube forming the 
instrument at each move of the Supe. From any tube a complete series of 
notes is obtainable by slight modifications in the lips of the player as the tongue 
directs the breath into it, so that the action of the Sxipe is really for the 
purpose of gaining from variations in the length of one tube the notes which 
otherwise would require seven different tubes to produce, 


Ist Position. 


The actual pitch is a major 9th lower for all these notes. The notes given as 
half-notes or minims are called Pena Nores, and are seldom used, and then 
only in Solo work. [t will be seen that several notes can be made in more than 
one Position, and to the player this is a matter of chief importance, for easy 
and rapid playing depends upon a ready judgment in the choice of a Position 
in which to make a certain note, the main rule for guidance being: Choose 
such a Position as will necessitate the smallest move of the Surve either from 
the preceding or following note, the less the movement of the BLIDE the better 
the chance of good playing. The following are about the measurements for the 
eoveral Posrrioxs on the Tenor Trombone: 


1st P. 2ud P. ard P. 4th P. bth P. 6th P. 7th P. 
Cles up, 3%ins. oub. 7 ditto. 10} ditto. 14 ditto. 174 ditto. 28% ditto. 
In Brass Band music it is now usual to givo the music for the Tenor and also 
the Alto Trombone in the G or Tres Cuer, but in Orchestral music the 
C Guer is used, and then the notes are given at their actual pitch. Music 
for the G or Bass Trommoxr is given in the F or Bass Oxur, and the notes 
are given at their ac.ual pitch, Because the Suie has in some cases to extend 
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beyond the ordinary length of a man's arm, a handle is attached to the Sue 
of the Bass Trombone that it may be pushed out the required distance, 
The Bass Trombone is a Muxor 8rp lower in pitch than the Tenor Trombone, 
and the Alto Trombone is a prrrect 47m higher than the latter. A Double 
Bass Trombone in Bb, an Sve lower than the Tenor Trombone, is used in 
some Bands, and it adds great dignity and richness to certain Bass parts, A 
Bass Trombone in Eb also exists of the same compass as the Bombardon in Eb, 
but this is very rarely to be met with, 

Troppo. (Ital) Trop'poa -too much, a word used in conjunction with 
others, as ALLEGRO MA NON TRorro--quick and lively, but not too much. 

Trumpet, Slide. One of the oldest of brass instruments. It is a 
doubly-bent cylindrical tube, except at the conical opening forming the Bruix, 
and is played wich a hemispherical mouthpiece. It is played with a Suupz in 
the same manner as the Supp Tromponn. There are a number of Crooxs or 
additional pieces of tubing used for changing the length of the instrument as a 
whole so to change its pitch, The music for the Trumpet is written in the G 
or TREBLE Cirer, and the key is indicated as Trumpet in Eb, ©, D, etc., so the 
player knows how to use the several Crooxs as required for the music. 

Trumpet, Valve, This instrument is to a great extent replacing the 
Supe TRUNPET. It is played by a similar mechanism as that of the Cornet, 
and the three valves are called by the same names; they make the instrument 
an easier one to play than the Supe Trumeer. This instrument is made in 
different pitches, those in Eb and Bb being used in Brass Bands and have the 
music for them written in the G or TREBLE Cus. 

Trumpeting. Certain passages for brass instruments, as for the Cornets 
and Horns in the Bass Soro of a Merch, which have a likeness to musio usually 
given to Trumpets in sounding Canis or musical Srewans. ‘Lhe following ere 
instances from the Band Journal :— 


B.J., 459, No. 6. 
Solo Cornet. 
7 eae. 


B. J., 473, from D. 


Tuba. A term sometimes used for any one of the brass Bass instruments of 
the Saxhoru family, as the Euphonium, Bombardon, and Medium and Monstre 
Bass, The Tuba in Bb would mean the Euphonium in Bd, the Tuba in Eb 
would mean the Bombardon in Hd, and the Contra-bass Tuba in Bd would mean 
either the Medium or Monstre Bass in Bb, ; 

Tune, In a general sense it means a clearly defined melody such as is 
found in popular songs, and which in itself is able to give musical satisfaction 


apart from any harmony or parts of an accompanying nature. In speaking of 
the tune of a piece of two or more parts, the word indicates the chief part, 
usually placed in the TrEBLE or highest part, but in the Bass in the case of a 
Bass Soro of a Marca, to which all the rest of the music is but secondary, and 
is given more or Jess in the way of accompaniment or accessory matter. 

Tune Book. The present Army Tuns Boor contains 319 pieces such as 
are of service for congregational singing, and the Bann Boox agrees with it both 
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in the pieces it contains and their order. The Tuse Book was prepared in 
connection with The Army’s large Sorc Boor. A collection of 600 tunes was 
submitted to The General on March 24th, 1898, 3 were chosen, and the 
arrangements of these were completed on January 25th, 1899. The Book was 
onsale in May, 1900. An enlarged edition was published in 1905. 

Tuning. ‘The process of bringing an instrument into agreement with itself 
on the basis of some scale system, or of making it as a whole agree with a 
itch apart from itself which is taken as a standard. Every string on the 
Piano and Harp, and every reed on a Harmonium, for instance, needs to be in 
agreement as to a common pitch or with all the rest in connection with some 
scale. In the case of string instruments, it is only necessary to tune the open 
strings, for all other notes are made by the fingers of the player, and his ear 
will guide him as to intonation when the strings are tuned, the rule being for 
most string instruments that the strings should sound in Sths, On the 
Trombone, when the Sripz is closed and the open note is in agreement with 
some accepted standard of pitch, the instrument is said to be in tune, for all 
notes except the group called Ores Norzs have to be made by the Srs being 
put at definite places, called Posrrioxs, and the tuning in such movements is 
determined by the ear of the player. There is a T'unIne BLIDE, a movable 
piece of tubing, which, by being pushed out, can make the instrument lower in 
pitch by lengthening the total tubing, but when closed up the instrument 
cannot be made any sharper. On such instruments as the Corxet, Trxor 
Hogy, BARITONE, etc., a TUNING Supe also exists for lowering the pitch of each 
instrument as a whole, and there is also a Supe or movable piece of tubing in 
connection with each Vave, so that the group of notes made by it may be 
flattened if necessary. If faulty in structure, however, no shifting of 
these Surpzs will make the instrument in tune with itself, for some one 
or more of the notes willremain sharp or flat from the pitch with which the 
others agree. For tuning purposes what are called Tunrxe Forks are used, 
which give out when struck notes of a standard pitch accepted among 
musicians. Asarule, when one such note is given it is sufficient for making 
a string, or reed, or pipe agree with it, the tuner of an instrument being able to 
work from that as a centre, as when the Violinist takes-~ 
and makes the Second String in tune with it; the other strings 3 
are tuned from it by making the First String sound a Sth 
above it, the Third a 5th below it, and the Fourth a Sth below 
the 3rd when it has been tuned. In the case of the Piano, Organ, or 
Harmonium, the note— or willanswer the 
purpose of getting a & P= { start, and 
haying got one note on the instrument 
to agree with it, a series = of Sths, 8ves, 
and 4ths may be added, and tuned from it until the whole of the instrament 
has been dealt with. The Sths in these cases are tuned a little flat, the reason 
for which will be seen under TEMPERAMENT. The Oboe, as a rule, is the instru- 
ment that gives the A to which an Orchestra tunes. The tuning of a Brass 
Band is a very important and somewhat difficult task that falls to the Band- 
master or Teacher, It is a task which must be done if the Band is to be made 
musically satisfactory, so that every Bandmaster should not rest until he 
knows how the work is to be done, and really puts his knowledge into practice 
in connection with his own Band. It is only by practice that the ear becomes 
keen enough to test a whole Band; and the mere mechanical part of tuning 
cannot be done satisfactorily without experience, so that failures at the 
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beginning should not hold a Bandmaster back from the task, nor should fears of 
showing his own shortcomings make him shirk a task so necessary for the good 
of the whole Band. 

One guiding principle is—tune to the dattest instrument in the Band, 
should it be found that ono instrument is below the pitch of the others, and 
cannot be made sharper than when all the slides are closed up. Learn which 
is the Tunrxe SLIDE on each instrument, for nothing can be done until that is 
made clear to the Bandmaster’s own mind. The Sume which lowers the 
Oren Norzs is that which is the Tusrna Surne, for it affects the body of the 
instrument as a whole. Another point to bear in mind is this—correct intona- 
tion is necessary from the player of an instrument when it is being tuned, and 
also for the use of an instrument after it has been tuned. Individual 
differences in the blowing of different players must also be allowed for, so that 
it is preferable that in tuning an instrument the player who is to use it should 
blow it while it is being tested. In the case of a learnar this cannot be, for he 
will not be trustworthy, even if able to blow. If an instrument is known to be 
the flattest in the Band, then let it give— if itis a Bb instru- 
ment, and let each Bb instrument, 3 taking one by one, 
be brought into accord with it by PESETA blowing the same 
note with the drawing out of the Toxine Suing, till a 
perfect unison is obtained between the two instruments, that is, one in which 
no throbs, or Bears as they are called, disturb the effect. Let the same 


instrument that is taken as a basis then sound— and then 
tune each of the Eb instrumeats to this, each of them 
sounding-—- in order to sound = in unison 
with C. = Should theflattest instru- 
ment be onein Eb, then the other Eb instruments can 


tune to its G or C, but the Bb instruments should be tuned 
by giving C against its G, and the rest of the tuning will be as indicated 
in the Table given below. When there is no necessity of any such con- 
cession to any one instrument as we have just considered, let the Tenor 
Trombone give--- giving a clear, full, steady note, the Supp 
being quite home = or closed up before playing. The following 


Table will then afford a plan for proceeding with the other 
details of the tuning, the letters indicate the successive 


stages in the process: 

TABLE FOR TUNING A BRASS BAND. 

(a) Tax Tossa or Ores Nores. 

The Bb Tenor Trombone 
sounds-- 


Test each Cornet with the Trom- Test the Soprano and each Horn 
bone, using the following note. | with the Trombone, using the follow- 
Should a Cornet prove tobe sharp, : ing note, Should any instrument 
slowly draw out the Toxine SLIDE prova to be sharp, pull out the 
till the instruments accord. Tonme Suen till agreement is 
obtained. 


Bo Conyers. | Eb Soprano axp Kb Horys. 


DICTIONARY 
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(b) Tae Tuxmxe or Ist VaLvas. 


Eb Soprano axp Eb Horns. 
These instruments sound— 


Bb Cornets, 
These instruments sound— 


as 


(ec) Tae Tuxixe 


es 
Eb Soprano anD Eb Ho 
These instruments sound— 


z 


Lb Cornets, 
These instruments sound— 


Bb Corners. 

Test each instrument with those 
on the left by the use of the lsr 
Vave, producing one or other of the 
following notes. Should any instru- 
ment prove to be sharp, draw out 
the Slide connected with the Vanya. 


=I 


Ed Soprano anD Eb Horns. 
Test each instrument with those 
on the left by the 1st VarvE, pro- 
ducing the following note. Should 
any instrument prove to be sharp, 
pull out the Stom connected with 
the Vave. 


or 3RD VAivEs. 


~ 
Bb Coryets. 

Test each instrument with those 
on the left by the 2xp AND 8RD 
Varves, producing the following 
note. Should an instrument prove 
to be sharp, pull out the Sums 
connected with the 3RD Vay, 


é Se 


Eb Soprano axp Eb Horns. 
Test each instrument with those 
on the left by the use of 2np axp 
3np Vatves, producing the following 
note. Should an instrument prove 
to bo sharp, pull out the BLIDE con- 
nected with the 8np Varva, 
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The 2x0 Vatvr is not dealt with separately in the Table, for it does not need 
the same attention as the Ist and the 3rd. This arises from the fact that it is 
much less frequently used alone, and it is so short as in any case to need but a 
very little shifting to satisfy the best ear, but that amount is not easy to adjust 
because of the shortness of the SLIvE. 

The instruments dealt with supply a basis on which to tune all the rest in a 
Band, for all the Bb instruments can be tested, both in the Orex Nores and 
Vatyus, by the Cornets, and all the Eb instruments by the Soprano and Horns, 

Tuning Bit, A small picce of tubing for lengthening the mouthpipe or 
shank of a brass instrament when it needs to be flattened a little, An instru- 
ment can at times be sharpened by using a short shank and a T Brr. 

Tuning Fork, A two-pronged piece of steel made as to give forth when 
the prongs are struck a note of a definite pitch, such as can be used as a 
standard by which to tune instruments, and to give the desired pitch for 
singing, 

Tuning Hammer, A tool used for turning the pins of such instruments 
as the Piano, Harp, Autoharp, Zither, ste. and for driving in the pins when 
needed for fixing them more securely, the cross-piece of the tool being used for 
knocking the pins, while a socket at the end of the steel bar fixes over the pin- 
heads for turning them. 

Tuning Slide. A piece of movable tubing on brass instruments for 
lengthening, when drawn out, the total tubing of the instruments so as to 
lower their pitch. 

Turn, One of the most used and most effective of musical graces, the sign 
of which is— æ. The following illustrations show the formation of the 
Turn, or the notes implied by the sign, both when given on a note and 
between two notes, as well as when a note has to be sharpened. An Isyenrep 
‘Tusy is one in which the order of the notes is reversed to that of the usual or 
Direct TURN. 


[SO 
Ae written, As played. 


Tutors, A series of Tutors or Instruction Books for various instruments 
has been issued by The Army. The first was that for the Cornet, which was 
issued in July, 1890; in September of the same year were issued the Tutors for 
the Euphonium and Bombardon, and later in the year those for the Tenor 
Horn, Baritone, Tenor and Bass Trombones appeared. Early in 1891 the 
Tutor for the Soprano was issued, and towards the close of the year the Tutor 
for the Concertina, The Tutor for the Piano appeared in June, 1904, 

Tutti, (Ital) Toottee-—all, as the entrance of all instruments which 
have been silent during a Solo. 

Tympani. (See Tirrant.) u 

a 

Un, Una, Uno. (Ital) Oon, oo'naa, oo-noa---2, as UN POCO oon po'koa 

—a little, as in un poco crescendo. 
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Unequal Voices. A combination of male and female voices. 

Unison. The sounding together of two notes of the same pitch. The 
Unisos, although not really an Ixrenvat, is included in the TABLE or INTERVALS 
because its treatment in Harmony is governed by certain rules relating to the 
movement of parts, 


V. 


Valve. The arrangement on brass instruments, as on the Cornet, by 
which a Piston, on being pressed down by the finger, opens a bypath from the 
main tubing so to increase the total Jength of the tubing for the time being; 
on the release of the Piston the bypath is shut off again, so that only the oprx 
notes of the main tube are then at the player's service. By the Vanves, usually 
there are three, the compass of the instrument is completed and the Cmrosaric 
Soare becomes possible, and so they secure for the Saxzonx family of instru- 
ments what the Tromszoxe gains by its Stype, The following Tasun gives the 
OPEN NOTES one above another, and then the notes made by the Vanvzs, both 
soparately and in combination, the figures being for the Varves, which are 
numbered in order from the one nearest the mouthpiece onward. 


Open notes. 


Valve Cap or Top. The metal disc on which the finger operates at 
the top of the Pzsron of an instrument of the Saxnonn family, and which 
screws on to the top of the Pisron. 

Valve Horn. A Horn of circular form used in the Orchestra, and which 
is played by Vanves, and not as the NATURAL Hox, where the hand is inserted 
in the BELL of the instrument to flatten the opex Notes; so with the OPEN 
Norzs and the CLOSED, or STOPPED NOTES, to complete the Drarontc SCALE. 

Vaive Trumpet. A Taumerr played by Vatyns, instead of by a Supe 

Variation. A more or less elaborate form of a melody and of its accom- 
panimeni, in which graces are used, and the filling up of steps in the melody 

y rhythmic figures, as well as changes of harmonic designs and figures, etc. 
The play of the composer's fancy is shown in making out of the simple air a 
more or less complicated piece of work, but one in which some of the features 
of the original are still retained, so that the attentive listener can follow the 
course of the elaborating process. Variations are generally written in sots, and 
the classical composers, as Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, etc., have established 
something like a plan of procedure as to the writing of variations, Such kinds 
of music are, as a rule, a display of cleverness on the part of composers, and 
they have mainly the aim of providing means of technical display on the part 
of the performer. Army meetings are uot for such displays of mere musical 
cleverness, so that this class of music has little or no value in Army service. 
The following illustration gives the first four bars of a Theme and of four 
Variations by Haydn, and it will be seen how from simple changes an adyanca 
is made to others more and more elaborate, which is the usual plan in this form 
of composition. 
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From Haxpn's “Symphony in D," 
y. 
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Veloce, con. (Ital.) Koan veloa-chai—with rapidity. 

Vibrato, (Ital) Pecbreartoa—an effect in singing and playing akin to 
the Trrvono. On string instruments the effect is obtained by a swaying to 
and fro of the finger without actually changing the place of contact of the top 
of the finger and the fingerboard. 

Viola. (Ital.) Veeoalaa—the Tenor Violin, the strings of which are 
tuned to O, G, D, and A, just five notes lower than the VrorIs. 

The Auro Cier is used for it, and the four notes of its open qo 


i i: — ea 
strings are represented thus in this Clef :— = 
Violin, One of the most important and most popular of ao 


musical instruments, and the chief among string instruments. 
It has four strings, numbered from left to right, and they are tuned 
thus :— The Vion is played with a Bow held between the 


thumb and top joints of the fingers of the right hand, while the 
instrument “= — is held in position on the left side of the collar- 
bone by the m left hand, and the strings are stoprrp by the 
fingers of the same. In String Band and Orchestral Music, 


there are almost always lst and 2nd Violin parts, and the lst Violin is 
considered the leading instrument of an orchestra. 

Violoncello. (Ital) Veevalontshel:loa—the smaller of the string Bass 
instruments of the Violin family, The name is often contracted to 'CELLO— 
tshelloa. It has four strings which are tuned an octave below those of the 
Vioua, and on the F Clef are represented thus: Music for this 
instrument is not confined to one Crer, as the ees range is very 
extensive, so that the Bass, TENOR, ALTO, | and TREBLE 
Crers may all be found in 'Cetto music. tS 


Violone. (ltal.) Veeoaloa:nai—the Dovste Bass or the 
largest member of the Violin family of instruments. Some have three, while 
others have four strings, the strings being 
tuned thusin eachcase:— string D. Bass. 4 string D. Bass. The notes being 


sn octave lower than ee eee PSE written, so that 
the instrument which B2] often plays from 
the ‘Cento part doubles j e it in the octave 


below, and thus the English name. 

Vivace. (Ital) Veevaa-chai—with vivacity. 

Vivo, (Ital) Veewoa—with life and animation. 

Vocal Score. The name given to the full set of voice parts, in Scorn 
form, of a vocal composition, and with these the orchestral parts arranged for 
the Organ or Piano when the composition is one for voices and orchestra. 

Voce. (Ital.) Voachai—the voice, as Muzzza-Vocn—med-dzaa voa'chai— 
in an undertone, or with half the usual body of sound. 

Voice. The singing voice is the result of air being sent from the lungs 
through the Gnrorris, the lips of which are called the Vocau Cxoxps, and which 
the air causes to vibrate, Voices are divided into male and female, and these 
are again divided into Bass and Tenor, and Alto and Treble; each of these is 
again divided into Ist Bass or Baritone and 2nd Bass, and 1st Tenor or Light 
Tenor (Ital. Tenore leggiero) and 2nd Tenor or Robust Tenor (Ital. Tenore 
vobusto); the female voices are grouped thus: Contralto, Mezzo Soprano, 
and Soprano or Treble. Eovan Vortoss are those of one kind, as malo or 
female. Unequvan ox Mixan Vores are male and female voices in combination. 
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The average compass of each of the chief kinds of voices is as follows :— 
Tenor. 


asee 
Atte. 

It will be seen that the voices overlap, but the quality of tone or its TIMBRE 
prevents one voice being mistaken for one of another class. In the training of 
the voice the points in order of importance are—quality of tone, power, range 
and agility; and, in connection with words, clear enunciation and expressive- 
ness of style. 

By Rzerster with regard to the voice is meant a part of its compass of a 
special quality, and one produced in a special way, as the Cuest and Hrap 
Voros. The blending and the bridging over of these forms one of the difticult 
ees of voice training, but it is necessary so to get unity among the tones of 
the voice. 

Music for Treble and Alto voices is generally written in the G Ouer; that 
for the Tenor is also given in that Crer when on a separate Srave, and it is 
understood that the notes sound an octave lower than the notation; in SHORT 
Scorrs the Tenor takes the upper notes in the F or Bass Curr, the F Crer 
being that used in all cases for the Bass voice. In Furu Scores, the ALTO 
and Tznox Cuers are still used for the Alto and Tenor voices, 

Volti subito. (Ital.) Vol-tce soo'bitoa—turn over quickly. 


s 

Water Key. A small lever on wind instruments, es the Cornet, Trom- 
bone, etc., which, when pressed by the finger, opens a hole for letting out any 
water thet may have gathered in the instrument from the condensation of tha 
breath of the player. 

Welsh Hymns, A collection of famous Welsh hymns was issued in 
Tae Mesrcan Satvarrorisr for August, 1901, and in Bann Journars Nos. 406, 528. 

Wind Instrument. Any instrument, the sounds of which are made 
by the breath of the player. There are Woop Wixp instruments, as the 
Fuore, CLARINET, Bassoon, eto., and Brass instruments, as the Cornet, Horn. 


Z. 


Zither. A siring instrument which has been in use for centuries. Ib 
consists of a shallow sound box, having a Souro Horr in the centre, and over 
which the strings are stretched, the upper ends being fixed to pins, by which 
they are tuned. The strings are made to vibrate by means of a PLECTRUM or 
stick used in the way of a light hammer. In some cases a Frer is made for a 
few of the strings on the instrament for srorema them when the melody 
requires a Cnromaric Nors. The other strings are for providing an 
accompaniment. 

Tar Exp. 
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